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The Yoga-sutras of Patanjali as illustrated by the Com- 
ment entitled The Jewels Lustre or Maniprabha.’ — 
Translated by James Havewroy Woops, Professor of 
Philosophy in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Book First: Concentration. 


I praise Him unalloyed by hindrance or any such thing, 
Hari, the Primal Man,—the Enjoyer of the primary-substance, 
` Sit&—Him who is the Lord of Yoga and the Giver of Yoga. 

_ Bowing down devoutly to Pataijali the Author of the Sutras, 
and to the Silent Sage Vyasa, the Author of the Comment, 
I shall set forth an Exposition upon the Yoga called the 
Jewel's Lustre and, so far as my mind permits, worthy to be 
esteemed. 

In this [sütra], as every one knows, the Exalted Pataiijali, 
to assist the activity of the learned, tells what is to be taught 
by the book. 

Lo ea 

4 The title of the book is an allusion to the passage in the Comment 
on Yoga-siitra 1. 86 (р, 82 2, Calc. ed.). Here the mind becomes stable in 
‘intent contemplation and unconcerned with its transitory and particular 
conditions. It is illumined by insight into its universal qualities. "It 
becomes like a ray of the sun or the moon or of a planet or a gem. 
Having attained to a feeling of its self, it becomes waveless like the Great 
Sen, calmed, endless, with a sense of nothing but itself.” The pervasive 
sense of personality is further described in this book at i. 86 (p. 192 of 
‘the Benares text) and again at iii. 82 (р. 685). 

The date of the book is not far from 1592 A.D. For in the colophon 
of the Maniprabha we read that the author Rämänanda-sarasvati was the 
disciple of Govin&nanda-sarasvatl. Rümáananda-sarasvati dedicated another 
of his works the Bhägya-ratnaprabhä to the same master (Hull: Contribu- 
tion towards an Index to the Bibliography of the Philosophical Systems, 
р. 89—90). Another disciple of Govininanda named Nürayana-sarasvatt 
wrote a book in the year 4699 of the Kali-yuga, corresponding to 1592 A. D. 
Accordingly the date of Rümánanda, author of the Maniprabhä, would 
not be far from that same year. 
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1. Now the exposition of yoga [is to be made]. 

The word Now» indicates a beginning; that is, the 
authoritative book on yoga is begun.— Although an authori- 
tative book was made by Hiranyagarbha, still since that was 
deemed too extended, an authoritative work conforming to that 
[book] is begun. This he makes clear by the word <exposi- 
tion»,—1. In this sütra the word «yoga» stands for what is to 
be taught in the authoritative book. — 2. It is evident that any 
one who wishes to understand is competent [to begin the 
book].—3. Whereas the outcome of yoga is to be Isolation.— 
4. The association together of these [three] as required, These 
may be regarded as the four introductory-reasons (anubandha).— 
In this system yoga is said to be of two kinds, that cons- 
cious [of an object] and that not conseious [of an object]. 
This [yoga] moreover is a condition of the mind-stuff in so 
far as the fluctuations are properties of the mind-stuff. Accord- 
ingly the yoga which is the restriction of these [fluctuations] 
is also a condition of that [mind-stuff]. Of this mind-stuff there 
are five stages, the restless, the infatuated, the distracted, the 
single-in-intent, and the restricted. Restless [mind-stuff] is ex- 
cessively changeable by the force of rajas [and is the mind-stuff | 
of daityas. Infatuated [mind-stuff] contains sleep and similar 
states [and is the mind-stuff] of raksasas. Distracted [mind- 
stuff] is distinguished from restless and other [mind-stuffs and 
is the mind-stuff] of gods and similar beings. Its distinguish- 
ing characteristic is that its excessively changeable mind-stuff 
is occasionally steady. Of these [three], in the case of the 
restless and infatuated [mind-stuffs] there is not even a trace 
of yoga. Whereas in case of the distracted mind-stuff, the 
occasional yoga, which is consumed by the fire of increasing 
distraction and becomes unpoised and fruitless, cannot properly 
be called yoga. But in the mind-stuff focussed-in-intent, with 
a predominance of sativa and stable in respect of one object, 
the restriction of the fluctuations of rajas and tamas, which 
is distinguished by its sattva, becomes [yoga] conscions [of an 
object]. In as much as it is indirectly experienced by either 
verbal-communication or inference, it becomes, when its in- 
tended-object is known, directly-experienced; as a result of the 
direct-experience undifferentiated-consciousness and the other 
hindrances dwindle away; after this there is a burning of both 
merit and evil; as the result of this there is a change into the 
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yoga not concious [of an object], which is the restrietion even 
of its fluctuations of sativa in the restricted mind-stuff which 
is subliminal-impressions only and nothing more. Accordingly 
the Author of the Comment says «But that [yoga] which, 
when the mind is single-in-intent, illumines a distinct and real 
object. and causes the hindrances to dwindle, slackens the 
bonds of karma, and sets before it as a goal the restriction 
[of all fluctuations] is called that in which there is conscious- 
ness of an object (sarkprajnätä)». 


The characteristic-mark common to the two kinds of yoga 
he now describes. 
3. Yoga is the restriction of the fluctuations of the mind-stujf. 

In other words <yoga> is the restriction of the rajas and 
tamas fluctuations of the mind-stuff. There is therefore no 
defect in the extension-of-the-term to [yoga] conscious [of an 
object] also, which has its existence in its fluctuation of suttva. 
The objecters might ask ‘Why does a mind-stuff which is a unit 
have the distracted stage and various other stages?’ In reply 
we say it is because the mind-stuif is, in essence, of three 
aspects (guia). For the mind-stuff, because it is predisposed 
to thinking and pleasure and the like, and because it has 
activity and other properties, and because it undergoes 
apathy and poverty and other conditions, has the aspects of 
sativa and rajas and tamas. This being so, when rajas and 
tamas are both a little less than sativa, but reciprocally equal 
to each other, then because of the sativa [the mind-stuff] in- 
clines to contemplation; and afterwards, when this [sattva] is 
shut off by famas, under the influence of the rajas, it becomes 
lustful of lordly-power and devoted to objects of sense [and so 
becomes again] distracted. But when tamas predominates, the 
mind-stuff is infatuated, and then undergoes what is the opposite 
of happiness and of right-living and of thinking and of passion- 
lessness and of power. And the opposite of thinking in this case 
is error and sleep. But when rajas predominates, the mind-stuff 
is restless. These [last] two, the restless and the infatuated, are 
common to all [states of the mind-stuff]. But it is the restless 
[mind-stuif which] especially appertains to those who are not yogins. 
Now there are four [classes of] yogins, the Prathamakalpikas and 
the Madhubhümikas and the Prajüäjyotis and the Atikranta- 
bhavaniyas. But later the characteristic-mark of these will 
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be told. If however sativa predominates and [the mind-stuff] 
is free from famas and contains some rajas, [the mind-stuff] 
is single-in-intent. And the mind-stuff of the two middle 
[classes of] yogins who attain to yoga conscious of an object 
becomes full of right-living and thinking and passionlessness 
and power. But now when the stain of rajas and tamas is 
washed away and the sattva is pure, the mind-stuff accomplishes 
the discriminative discernment and accomplishes the so-called 
Rain-Cloud of [knowable] Things, the contemplation of the Self 
and nothing more. This is designated by contemplators the 
highest elevation. «The Energy of Thought is immutable and 
does not unite [with objects] and objects are only shown to it; 
it is undefiled and unending.» Since this is determined and 
because (sat) the mind-stuff frees itself from attachment even 
to the discriminative discernment, which belongs with its sativa 
aspect, [the mind-stuff] restricts this [discriminative discern- 
ment] and finally becomes subliminal-impressious and nothing 
more. This is the mind-stuff of the fourth [class of] yogins. 
And this is the concentration not concious [of an object]. 
Because [as yet] nothing very definite has been made known 
with regard to this [concentration], nothing more need now be 
said. The quotation beginning «The Energy of Thought» and 
ending with the word «unending» is from the Comment, In 
this quotation the words «does not unite with objects» refers 
to the Self when he has entered the thinking-substance! or 
some other [form of the primary-substance] and does not go 
elsewhere, just as a serpent when he has entered his hole 
[remains there The words «objects are only shown to it» 
refer to that [Energy of Thought] which has its objects shown 
to it by the thinking-substance. The word «undefiled» means 
without pleasure or pain or infatuation, 


If now the Self, whose nature is that the fluctuations of 
thinking-substance [are shown to him], restricts [these] fluctua- 
tions, how can he become self-stable (sthiti )? In reply to this 
he says 


' The comparison of the mind to a cave in which the Self is concealed 
is common, See for example the Comment on Yogn-sütra iv. 29: “That 
cave in which the eternal Brahman lies concealed is not an under-world 
nor mountain-chasm nor dismal pit nor caverns of the sea, but in some 
fluctuation of the thinking-substance when not distinguished from himself.” 
The similarity to Plato's figure of the Cave, Republic Book VII, is obvious. 
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d. Then the Knower [that is, the Self] abides in himself. 


When all the fluctuations, peaceful and cruel and infatuated, 
of the mind-stuff are restricted, then the Knower, whose essence 
is consciousness, is established in his own natural form. Just 
so the crystal [gem] has [its own natural color] when the 
flower [next it] is removed. "The point is that the Self's own 
nature is intelligence and nothing more and is not fluctuations. 


The doubt is raised whether then in the emergent state, the 
Self lapses from his own nature. In reply he says 


4. Ai other times it takes the same form as the fluctuations 
[of mind-stuff]. 

"The fluctuations, whether in the tranquil or other states, 
which are at other times than the restriction, [that 15] during 
the emergence. It takes the same form as these. As a result 
of the Self's failure to discriminate [himself] from his thinking- 
substance which contains fluctuations, he makes the error of 
identifying himself with the fluctuations so that he thinks ‘I am 
tranquil or I am pained or I am infatuated’. Hence he does 
not lapse from his own nature. For when one falls into the 
error of regarding the crystal [gem] as red, the crysta! does 
not itself lapse from its own nature which is white. This is 
the point. Thus in restriction there is release; in emergence 
there is bondage. This is the import of the two sütras. 


He new tella the number of the fluctuations which are to 
be destroyed. 


5. The fluctuations are of five kinds hindered or unhindered. 

In the Räjavärttika it is said “The Author of the Sutras 
desirous of explaining the restrictions of the fluctuations of 
mind-stuff—after explaining by a pair of sütras that mind-stuff 
of which during restriction there is release and during emer- 
gense there is bondage, and after explaining the fluctuations 
by the words beginning [i.5] with «The fluctuations» —explains 
restriction by the rest of the Book [First] beginning [i. 12] 
with “By means of practice and passionlessness," The termina- 
tion tayap[—tayyal] has the meaning of having parts. The 
word fluctuation refers to fluctuations in general Because 
fluctuations in general are many, inasmuch as there are different 
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mind-stuffs belonging to Chaitra or Miitra on to others, the 
word <fluctuations> is used in the plural In other words, 
fluctuation in general have five particular cases, sources-of- 
valid-ideas and the rest, which are described in the next sütra. 
Those are of fine kinds (pancatayyah), the parts of which are 
five. He describes the distinction between them for the pur- 
pose of rejecting some and accepting others by saying <hindered 
or unhindered>. The causes of the hindrances, passion and 
aversion for example, are <hindered> and result in bondage. 
For every creature after having done a deed with passion, it 
may be, for intended-objects known by the source-of-a-valid-idea 
or by some other [fluctuation] is bound by pleasure or in some 
other way. The <unhindered> are destructive of the hindran- 
ces and result in release. These latter, occupied with the 
difference between sattva and the Self and arising under the 
influence of practice and passionlessness in the midst of the 
stream of hindered fluctuations, restrict the stream of hindered 
fluctuations by restriction of the hindered subliminal-impres- 
sions through the agency of self-effected unhindered subliminal 
impressions which have grown strong by repeated practice: and 
[in turn] they themselves are restricted by higher passionless- 
ness. As a result of this the mind-stuff which is nothing but 
subliminal-impressions dissolves and release comes to pass, 
This is the point. 


He specifies the fine fluctuations, 


6. Sources-of-valid-ideas, misconceptions, predicate-relations, 
sleep, and memory. 


Other than these there is no fluctuation. This is the result 
of the sütra of announcement. 


Of these [fire] he analyzes the fluctuation of the source-of- 
valid-1deas. 


7. The sources-of-valid-ideas are perception. and inference and 
verbal-communicalion. 

The point is that there are three sources-of-valid-ideas, In 
this case the common characteristic-mark is the causation of 
valid-ideas. A valid-idea, moreover, is an illumination by the 
Self which pervades an unknown object and which is reflected 
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in a fluctuation. The instrument for this is a fluctuation. 
‘This being so, by means of a relation with a sense-organ, 
the mind-stuff, when there is a relation to any such thing 
as a water-jar, undergoes a fluctuation, which is chiefly con- 
cerned with the specification of a particular phenomenalized 
form in an intended-object which is essentially both general 
and particular,—this is source-of-valid-ideas from perception. 
That reflection of the conscious self upon the fluctuation which 
has the form of the conscious object acquires also, by means 
` of the fluctuation, the form of the intended-object. Thus when 
an object not immediately presented is known in its general 
form by concentration, there exists the fluctuation of the par- 
ticular, and that is knowable [by yogins] as having a percep- 
tive validity. In inference and verbal testimony, requiring as 
they do, the the-major-premiss (vydpli) and the grasping of a 
connected-meaning (saiigati), there is, as regards the generic 
idea of fieriness, for example, only the presentation of the 
generic idea by the grasping of this [the major premiss and 
the connected-meaning]. Of these two, when one has grasped 
the major-premiss, inference is the fluctuation which speci- 
fies in general the characteristic-property (avachedaka) of the 
thing to he proved by the syllogistic-mark (linga) which fune- 
tions (vrtti) in the minor-term (paksa). Verbal-communication 
is a fluctuation of the [mind-stuff of the] hearer having for its 
province that intended-object, whether seen or inferred by a 
trustworthy person, which [fluctuation] is produced from the 
words used by that [trustworthy person] It will be declared 
that the Veda is composed by the trustworthy Icvara. 


Misconception is characterized. 


8. Misconception is an erroneous motion which does not remain 
in the proper form of that [in respects of which the misconcep- 
tion is entertained]. 

This amounts to saying that it, has no basis (pratis{ia) upon 
its own object which has the form of this or that. This is 
the opposite of a contradiction; [it is an assertion). The pre- 
dicate-relation is also the opposite of a contradiction and has 
no basis in the form of this or that. So the characterization 
in too wide. So remove this he uses the words <erroneous 
notion>. So that (fena) in respect of its own object [miscon- 
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ception] is possessed of a contradiction, admitted by all, which 
does away with [all] the business of life which it might itself 
produce. And you cannot say that a similar contradiction 
applies to the predicate-relation. For although certain pandits 
have an idea that there is contradiction in the predicate- 
relation, still the business-of-life goes on as before. Because 
doubt, moreover, is Just about to be characterized, the charac- 
terization is not [after all] too wide. This is the point. It 
will be said that the five hindrances are cases (bheda) of this 
same misconception. 


The predicate-relation is characterized. 


9. The predicate-relation is [a notion] devoid of any correspond- 
ing perceptible object and follows upon knowledge conveyed by 
words, 

That fluctuation which is called a predicate-relation does 
necessarily arise after one hears assertions, it might be 
for example, about a man’s horns. This predicate-relation 
having no real object is not the source-of-a-valid-idea. It is 
not a misconception because it necessarily arises even when 
[you are aware] that there is & contradiction and because it 
is the source of [ordinary] business-of-life. Thus for instance 
when it is said [by some philosophers] that “The true nature 
of the Self is intelligence (cáitanya)", although it is certain 
that there is an identity, yet the predicate-relation is between 
the Self and intelligence as different. Non-existence apart 
from existence is nothing at all Although you are certain of 
this, still the Self is defined as having non-existence of all 
+ attributes, and this is a predicate-relation between subject and 
E predicate. Similarly when, for example, one speaks of Rahu's 
е head, predicate-relations must be instanced. 


4 Sleep is characterized, 


10. Sleep is a fluctuation [of mind-stuff] supported by the cause 
| (pratyaya, that is tamas,) of the. [transcient] negation [of 
E the waking and the dreaming fluctuations]. 

P It proceeds to (pratyayate), [that is] goes to an effect. In 
this sense it is a cause (pratyaya) [that is] a reason. It is 
P 
v 
l 
A 
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the reason why the waking and dreaming fluctuations cease. 
That fluctuation the support, [that is] object of which is [this] 
tamas is sleep. There is an express mention of the word 
<fluctuation,> although it is continued from [sūtra i 5]. in 
order to exclude the theory that sleep is cessation of thinking. 
So then a man [just after] awakening has the memory which 
leads him to say ‘I slept well’. This has for its object the 
tamas, which is auxiliary to the sattva of his thinking-substance, 
- and leads us to postulate an experience of that-[tamas]. The 
memory which leads [him] to say ‘I have slept poorly’ has 
tamas and rajas for its object, and leads us to postulate an 
experience of them. The memory which leads [bim] to say 
І haye slept in deep stupor’ has famas only for its object and 
leads us to postulate an experience of that [tamas only]. And 
it is this experience, which is a property of the thinking-sub- 
stance, that is sleep. This [sleep] although it resembles the 
fluctuation which is single-in-intent, must yet be restricted 
by one who desires yoga, because it partakes of tamas. This 
is the point. 


11. Memory is not-adding surreptitiously to the perceived. object. 


For the experience of a valid idea is the father of a memory; 
that which concerns this [experience] is [also] related to the 
memory; just as in ordinary life the wealth of the father be- 
longs to the son. But the memory is concerned with the 
original experience. The taking of this property of another is 
surreptitious adding, (that is] stealing. And so with regard to 
the perceived object this same not-adding surreptitiously is not 
grasping after more. In other words, memory would be the 
grasping of what was perceived and nothing more. Thus an 
experience is an illumination on the part of the Self which rests 
upon a fluctuation and which illumines itself. Accordingly 
memory, as a result of a subliminal-impression produced by 
this experience, is also concerned with the experience. An 
objector [who denies that memory 1s caused by experience] 
asks, ‘Does not a man in dream remember the assumption of 
the form of an elephant such as he never experienced [in 
waking]?’ The reply is, no, because this [memory] partakes 
of misconception [instead of experience]. 
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The method for restricting these fluctuations is described. 
12. The restriction of them is by practice and passionlessness. 


Every living-creature has by nature a fluctuation of mind- 
stuff which is a river moving on to the level of objects and 
which flows towards the sea of the round-of-existence. This 
being so, by passionlessness with regard to an object the 
flowing of this [river] is broken and by practice in the dis- 
crimination between saltva and the Self the opposite flowing 
of this river is brought to pass. For if [a man] were not to 
repeat [this discrimination between the sattva and the Self] 
then the mind-stuff, which is naturally deliquescent and dis- 
tracted, when once the distraction is broken by passionlessness, 
would fall into sleep. "Therefore both practice and passion- 
lessness, because there is a distinction of use in the repression 
of the deliquescence and of the distraction, are required to 
act together for the restriction, which is the effect to be 
accomplished. 


The nature of practice is described. 


13. Practice is the [repeated] exertion that [the mind-stuff] shall 
have permanence in its [natural] state. 

<Permanence> means a singleness-of-intent on the pari of 
the mind-stuff which has no fluctuation of rajas or of tamas. 
<In its natural state> would mean in one of these two. 
<Practice> is the following up of the continued exertion which 
has as its object this, the abstentions and restraints and so 
on, which are means of effecting this result, 


The objector says that practice, blunted by hostile subliminal- 
impressions from fluctuations of rajas and tamas extremely 
powerful from time withont beginning, is not capable of per- 
manence, In reply to this he says 


14. But this [practice] becomes confirmed when it has been 
cultivated for a long time and wuninterruptedly and with earnest 
attention. 

The word <But> is intended to remove a doubt. This prac- 
tice cultivated for a long time with earnest attention, in the 
form of self-castigation and chastity and science and belied, 
and with earnest attention acquires confirmed subliminal- 
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impressions. And it is not overpowered by the subliminal- 
impressions of emergence. On the contrary it becomes capable 
of permanence. The Sacred Word [Pragna Up. i. 10] “But on 
the Northern [Path] by self-castigation and continence and 
belief and science having sought the Atman” shows what 
earnest attention is, 


"The nature of passionlessness is described. 

15. Pissionlessness is the consciousness of being master on the 
part of one who has rid himself of thirst for objects either seen 
or revealed. 

There are four forms of consciousness 1. the Yatamäna, 
9. the Fyatireka, 3. the Ekendriya, 4. the Vagikdra. 1. The Yata- 
mana form of passionless consciousness is an effort to bring to 
completion the stains, resident in the mind-stuff full of passion 
and of other [hindrances], which are drawing the mental-pro- 
cesses to objects-of-sense. 2. Then the determination which 
separates a certain number of stains already come to completion 
from those which are coming to completion is the Vyatireka form 
of passionless conciousness. 3. Next the abiding in the central- 
organ of all those that are come to completion and are in- 
capable of drawing the mental-processes is the Ekendriya form 
of passionless conciousness, 4. [For objects] «seen» means for 
women, or food and drink. Revelation is Veda; that which 
is revealed is heard, [that is] revealed after it has heen uttered 
by the spiritual-guide. Things as so defined are revealed. The 
passionlessness which is the <consceiousness of being master> 
(vagiküra) is the distinguishing perception (apeksd-buddhi) on 
the part of «one who has rid himself of thirst>—as a result of 
immediately-presenting [to his mind] by practice such flaws 
as evanescence and anguish or the capacity-of-being-excelled 
and envy—of thirst for objects whether divine or not-divine, 
such for instance as heaven. 


The lower passionlessness having been declared he now 
describes the higher passionlessness. 

16. This [passionlessness] is the highest when discernment of the 
Self resulls in. thirstlessness for the aspects (guna) [and not 
merely for objects]. 

The earlier passionlessness is the cause of the later. Ac- 
cordingly as a result of presenting-immediately [to his mind], 


tc» Was {> " 6 -—" — in 
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by practice, the kind of contemplation called the Rain-Cloud 
of [knowable] Things, there is that discernment of the Self 
which is understood from the verbal-communication of the 
spiritual guide. When once now there is the passionlessness 
called Mastery, as a result of seeing the flaws in objects after 
the mind-stuff not yet quite pure has followed up the aids to 
yoga which are to be described, the mind-stuff from which the 
stains of tamas and rajas have been completely dispelled and 
which is finally sativa and nothing more, becomes absolutely 
undisturbed-calm. This same undisturbed-calm, the condition 
of the quite purified mind-stuff, the final limit of the Rain-Cloud 
of {knowable] Things, has [gradually] become the result of 
this same [Rain-Cloud].— The higher passionlessness is the 
thirstlessness for aspects [and not merely for objects]. This is 
called by expects in Release the immediate-experience of the 
cause of release. At the rising of this [passionlessness] the 
yogin, all of whose hindrances have dwindled away and whose 
latent-deposit of karma with residuum has been washed away, 
is indifferent even to the discriminative discernment which he 
has accomplished and reflects thus, ‘That which was to be 
accomplished has been accomplished; that which was sought 
has been found’. That mind-stuff which immediately succeeds 
this and which is reduced to subliminal-impressions not con- 
scious of objects and to nothing more is the higher passionless- 
ness. The lower passionlessness, on the other hand, is a con- 
dition of the mind-stuff which has ridden itself of famas and 
which has a trace of the stain of rajas. In consequence of 
which there where [bodies] are resolved into primary-matter 
pars through an experience of power. In accordance with 
which it has been said, “As a result of passionlessness there 
is resolution into primary-matter". 


Having thus discussed practice and passionlessness, the 
Author [of the Sütras] in discussing what is to be effected by 
them points ont first of all that [concentration] conscious of 
an object is of four kinds. 


17. [Concentration becomes] conscious [of an object] by assuming 
forms either of deliberation or of reflection or of joy or of the 
Seeling-of-personality. 

Just as in ordinary life a novice bowman pierces first only 
a gross mark and afterwards a minute mark, so the yogin, 
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when a novice, by contemplation has direct-experience only 
of something coarse such as a gälagräma stone This imme- 
diate-experience of the coarse [object] the cause is delibera- 
tion (vitarka). Of this coarse [object] the cause is subtile, 
consisting of the subtile-elements and other [imperceptible 
things]; the immediate-experience of this subtile by contempla- 
tion is «reflection».  Sense-organs are coarse; and because 
they illumine they have the sativa form; the immediate- 
experience of these by contemplation is «joy». The cause of 
these [sense-organs] is the thinking-substance; the sense-of- 
personality is because [the thinking-substance] has become one 
with the knower, [that is] the Self; the immediate-experience 
of this [sense-of-personality] by contemplation is said to be the 
_ <sense-of-personality>. And of these [four], the coarse is an 
object-to-be-known; the sense-organs are processes-of-knowing; 
the so-called sense-of-personality is the knower. The full com- 
pletion of contemplation with regard to these [three] knower 
and process-of-knowing and object-to-be-known, is yoga «con- 
scious fof an object|>. And this [kind of yoga] <by assuming> 
the four forms of deliberation or of reflection or of joy or of 
the feeling-of-personality is said to be [concentration] with 
deliberation or with reflection or with joy or with the feeling- 
of-personality. With regard to these [four kinds] the yoga 
with the coarse [object] has [at the same time] a coarse and 
a subtile and a joyous and a personal object, Just as the per- 
ception of an earthen-jar has [at the same time] the clay [of 
which the jar is made] as its object; the yoga with the subtile 
[object] has three kinds of objects; the other two kinds hare 
respectively two and one objects. This is the distinction 
mentioned by the Author of the Comment. In these cases, 
just as the perception of the clay does not have the earthen- 
jar as its object, so we must suppose that the | [three kinds 
of] yoga, with reference to subtile and other objects, do not 
have the coarse object or the other objects [in their respec- 
tive order]. Inthe Gloss of Bhoja, however, after describing 
the [concentration-]with-deliberation as referring to the sense- 
organs; and after describing the [concentration-]with-reflection 
as referring to the [five] fine substances (Tanmátra); [the author] 
describes the [concentration-]with-joy as referring to the per. 
sonality-substance [and] the [concentration-]with-the-feeling-of- 
personality as referring to the Great Entity, [the thinking 
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substance]. In that [book] 1. the personality-substance is the 
inner-organ which apprehends as its object the percept “1; 
2. the feeling-of-personality is the inner-organ turned inwards 
and merged in the Great Entity, which is being and nothing 
more, and [so] flashes forth the sense of being and nothing 
more. This would be the distinction between these [last] two 
cases. The apprehender is the Self. 


He now describes the [concentration] conscious [of an ob- 
ject] and the method [of attaining it]. | 


18. The other concentration [which is unconscious of an object] 

consists of subliminal-impressions only, [after objects have merged] 

and follows upon that practice which produces the cessation fof 
fluctuations]. 

This [concentration] is that which <follows upon> [that is] 
has as its method the <practice> of that higher passionlessness 
which «produces» [that is| is the cause of that «cessations 
[that is] the absence of fluctuations. By this word [<produces>] 
the method [of attainment] has been described. <The others 
is that (unconscions of an object] which <consists of subliminal- 
impressions only». For the higher passionlessness after having 
overpowered even the subliminal-impressions of [concentration] 
conscious [of an object] leaves only its own subliminal-impres- 
sions as a remainder. This is concentration without seed. 
Because there is nothing upon which it depends, since it has 
no seed of karma. 


Now this [concentration] is of two kinds: it is produced 
either by the worldly method or by the [spiritual] method, 
Of these two the first is to be rejected by those who aim at 
liberation; and this [first] he describes, 


19. [Concentration unconscious of an object] caused by existence- 
in-the-world is that to which the discarnate and those [whose 
bodies} are resolved into primary-matter attain. 

In any one of the evolved-effects from among the elements 
and organs, which are not-self, there is an idea (bhàvana) of 
the self. To this extent those who, after the dissolution of the 
body, are resolved into elements and organs and are without 
the six-sheathed body are <discarnates, Those who are resol- 
ved into unphenomenalized-matter or the Great [Thinking- 
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substance] or the personality-substance or the five fine-sub- 
stances, in so far they have an idea of the self with regard 
to these as evolving-causes, are called <those [whose bodies] 
are resolved into primary-matter>. Because the mind-stuff of 
these consists of subliminal-impressious only and nothing more, 
their [concentration] is not conscions [of an object] But this 
[concentration] is «caused by existence-in-the-world». Because 
in it creatures are caused, [that is] born, it is undifferentiated- 
consciousness (avidyi), [that is] <existence-in-the-world>; and 
the production, [that is] the cause of it, is the idea of the not- 
self as being the self. Due to undifferentiated-consciousness, 
this yoga gives results that are perishable, As says the Vayu 
[Purina], “Ten Manu-periods the devotees of sense-organs 
remain here; a full hundred the worshippers of elements; those 
who identify themselves with illusions of personality remain 
without anxiety a thousand [Manu-periods]; those who identify 
themselves with thinking-substances without anxiety, for ten 
thousand; those who contemplate upon unphenomenalized 
[primary-matter] stay for a full hundred thousand; but after 
attaining the Self who is out of relation with qualities there 
is no limit of time”. The mind-stuff of those who have no 
discriminative insight, although it be absorbed, rises up and 
falls into the round-of-rebirths, just as a sleeping mind-stuff 
would do. 


Now he says what the second topic is. 


20. [Concentration not conscious of an object] which follows 
upon faith and energy and mindfulness and concentration and 
insight is the one to which the others [the yogins] attain. 

The Selfs range of action is the <faith> that is full of 
sativa; this produces <energy> [that is] effort; this by the 
successive steps of abstentious and observances and the rest 
[leads to] «mindfulness» [that is] contemplation; [and] this to 
«concentration»; and this to «insight» [that is] practice, con- 
scious [of its object], in the discernment of the Self's range of 
action. Asa result of this higher passionlessness «the others», 
the yogins who are searching for release, gain [the yoga] not 
conscions [of an object]. 


The methods begin with faith and end with insight. When 
preceded by these this [concentration] is produced by the 
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[spiritual] method. These methods, moreover, in the case of living 
beings, under the compulsion of earlier subliminal-impressions, 
are gentle and moderate and vehement, of three kinds. And 
accordingly the yogins are three, the followers of the gentle, 
of the moderate, and of the vehement method. Among these 
three the follower of the gentle method is of three kinds, 
[that is] with gentle intensity, with moderate intensity, and 
with keen intensity. Likewise in the case of the other two 
[methods] there are three kinds [of intensities. And thus there 
are nine [kinds of] yogins. These gain perfections slowly [or] 
more slowly, quickly [or] more quickly by reason of the grada- 
tion of method. Because perfection comes more quickly to 
some of these he says, 


21. [Concentration] is near for the keenly intense. 


For those yogins whose intensity, [that is] whose passionless- 
ness is keen and whose methods are vehement, concentration 
not conscious [of an object] is near. And from this comes 
release. 


29. There is a distinction even from this [near concentration] 
by reason of gentleness and moderation and vehemence. 

In the case also of keen intensity <by reason of gentleness 
and moderation and vehemence> there is, as compared with 
the concentration that is near, for the yogin of gently keen 
intensity [and] as compared with [the concentration] that is 
nearer, for [the yogin] of moderately keen intensity, an acqui- 
sition of concentration that is nearest, belonging to [the 
yogin] whose intensity is vehemently keen. Thus there is a 
distinction. 


23. Or [concentration is attained] by devotion to the Icvara. 

<By devotion> either mental or verbal or corporeal, by a 
special kind of adoration <to the Ic¢vara> the attainment of con- 
centration is most near. The word <Or> indicates that [the 
yogin] who uses the method of devotion has a choice in so far 
as he may use the methods previously described. For the 
Icvara, turned towards [him] by the devotion, without regard 
to anythjng other than the devotion, favors him by saying 
‘Let this that he desires be his. This is the point. 
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He discusses the nature of the Icvara. 


24. Untouched by hindrances, karma, fruition, or latent-deposits 
[of karma], the Igvara is a special kind of Self. 


Undifferentiated-consciousness (avidya) and the rest are the 
five <hindrances>. Right and wrong living are <karma>. The 
result of there two is <fruition>. The subliminal-impressions 
which correspond to the result are the <latent-impressions>. 
For (by derivation) they are latent (aerate) in the central- 
organ, Just as in a man the subliminal-impressions [tending] 
to the eating of sticks in a birth as elephant intensify them- 
selves (for otherwise life would be impossible). A Self in the 
round-of-rebirth is touched by hindrances and so on resident 
in his mind-stuff, inasmuch as he is an enjoyer so long as he 
does not discriminate himself from mind-stuff. Whereas the 
Self which is out of relation to these even in [all] the three 
times is the Icvara. The word <special> which expresses the 
alsence of relation with the three times serves as the distinc- 
tion between [the Self| and released souls. Because in time 
past they were in relation with the three bonds, when resolved 
into primary-matter they have a bond to primary-matter; when 
resolved into evolved-forms [of primary-matter] either into ele- 
ments or organs, as discarnate beings they have a bond to 
evolved-forms; in other's, gods or men or so on, there is the 
bond to the South [the Way of the Fathers] Because the 
fruition of karma depends upon the [particular kind of] mind- 
stuff. This is the difference. An objector asks ‘If the highest 
power of the Self has the faculty of thinking and of action, 
how can you say that it is immutable’. The answer is that 
the Icvara has a mind-stuff perfect from time-wi.aout-beginn- 
ing and of pure sativa in its essence and originating from the 
primary-cause and with unexcelled faculties of thinking and of 
action. For He, the Exalted, with the desire to rescue living- 
beings from the sea of the round-of rebirth assumes this mind- 
stuff, for without this it is not possible to exercise thinking or 
instruction in right-living or compassion upon adorers. And one 
should not ask how a desire could arise before He had assu- 
med mind-stuff, For the stream of creations and dissolutions 
is, like [the sucession of] seed and sprout, from time without 
beginning. When there is a dissolution of all effects, then the 
Exalted resolves ‘In time to come, in order to show favor to 
3 JAOB 31. 
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the world, this mind-stuff must be assumed’. Because (sat) the 
mind-stuff tinged by this resolve becomes merged in the 
primary-cause, at the beginning of a creation it becomes 
intense. And in such wise the Igrara shows favor. "Thus [our 
contention] is without flaw. If an objector asks what the 
authority is for the existence (saliva) of such a mind-stuff, the 
reply is in such utterances of the Veda [Cvet. Up. vi. 8] as this 
"And He the Icvara of all is self-inherent thinking and power 
aud action". Thus the order! would be. The Veda was com- 
posed by an Icvara distinguished for his unexcelled thinking 
and power. Consequently it is authoritative; this is the brief 
statement. 


Thus because the Veda is authoritative, an all-knower, the 
Icvara is proved. Не gives also an inferential-proof that He 
is all-knowing. 


25. In Him [the Igvara] the germ of the all-knower if at its 
utmost excellence. 


Thinking such as ours must be inherently-connected with 
that which is at its utmost excellence, because it admits of 
degrees, Whatever admits of degrees, is always connected with 
the utmost excellence, which is of the same kind with it, just 
as the dimension of a water-pot is connected with the dimen- 
sion of the all-pervasive [atmosphere]. This <knowledge> which 
has been proved to be of the <utmost excellence> has a <germ> 
[that is] an implication of the all-knower; <In Hims, in whom 
knowledge is of the utmost excellence, it is known as having 
the quality of all-knower. This all-knower [thus] established 
in generic form has various designations, established by reve- 
lation ((ruti), such as Qiva or Visnu or Narayana or Mahecvara. 
And thus it is said in the Vayu-Purana [xii. 32] “Omniscience, 
Contentment, Limitless Knowledge, Freedom, Ever-unthwarted 
Energy, Infinite Energy—these are called by the knowers of 
the sacred-ordinance the six parts of the all-pervasive Mahec- 
vara. Knowledge, Passionlessness, Preeminence, Self-control, 








! The order would be 1. A dissolution, 9. Merging of effects, 3, Re- 
solve in the Icvara's mind-stuff, 4. Tinging of this mind-stuff, 5. Merging 
in the primury-cause, 6. Intensification of the impression in the mind- 
stuff at the beginning of the new creation. 
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Truth, Patience, Perseverance, Creative Energy. Right Know- 
ledge of Self, and Competency to rule the creation abide 
eternally in Cankara". Similarly in the Mahabharata “By 
praising Vispu, who is without beginning or end, the great 
Lord of all the world, the Ruler of the World, he would for- 
ever pass beyond all pain" and in similar passages. 


He describes the difference between this Exalted One and 
‘Brahma with the rest [of the gods]. 


26. Teacher of the Primal [Sages] also, forasmuch as [with 
Him] there is no limition of time. 

«Of the Primal [Sages]- [that is] of those limited by time 
who arise at the beginning of the creation. The <Teacher> 
[that is] the Igvara. Why is this? «Forasmuch as [with Him] 
there is no limitation of time» [that is] because he has no 
boundary at the beginning. And in this sense the revelation 
(Cruti) [Cvet. Up. vi. 18] "To Him who first made Brahma and 
who sent forth the Vedas” and in similar passages. 


Having thus discussed the Icvara, in order to tell what de- 
votion to Him is, he tells his secret name. 


27. The word-expressing Him is the Mystic-Syllable. 


"The sütra is easy. An objector says ‘The expressiveness of 
a words is its so-called denotative significance, the relation 
between the word and its object. Is this significance made by 
the conventional-usage, or is it revealed [by the conventional- 
usage]? It is not the first [alternative; that is, the faculty is 
made by the usage]. Because this would involre that the 
Ievara, who [would] be quite independent [of the past], would 
fit together the word and the intended-object, which would be 
different from the conventional-usage. Nor is it the second 
[alternative, that is, the significance is revealed by the usage]. 
Because [if the usage of the Igvara is there] it is superfluous 
for a father to make for his sons the conventional-usage of the 
word ‘sun’ or of other words. For there is no significance 
(cakti) which could be revealed [merely] by the conventional- 
usage of the father (tatra). And if there is nothing to be 
revealed [that is, a çakti], then a revealer [that is, a sariketa] 
would be of no use. Accordingly this conventional-usage 
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[mentioned іп the sūtra) would be useless. If this is objected, 
the reply would be this. r 

The significance remains ! all the time; and is only revealed 
by the conventional-usage. Just as the relation between father 
and son which remains all the time is revealed by the state- 
ment ‘This is my воп, Likewise the Igvara makes us know 
by the conventional-usage the significance, of this or that word 
for this or that intended-object, which is always permanent, and 
which in any word, such as ‘cow’, is reduced at the time of 
a dissolution to [the condition of] the primary-cause and is 
intensified again together with its significance at the time of 
& creation. Whereas the subliminal-impressions of living- 
beings are broken. But the conventional-usage of a father, 
for instance, living today causes the significance to appear. 
Yet there are some who say that all words have significance 
for all intended-objects. So [the conclusion is that] the con- 
ventional-usage of the father or of others is also a revealer; 
but the words ‘cow’ or other words are restricted by the 
Icvara to a particular intended-object in order to give a fixity 
to the objects-intended by the Veda. So they say. Thus it 
is proved that even in all cases the Vedic relation between 
word and intended-object is permanent (nitya) in so far as it 
fixes what is expressed, 


Having thus described the expressive-word he tells of the 
devotion. 


#8, tts repetition and reflection on its meaning [should be 
made]. 


The Comment of this is written «The repetition on the 
Mystic Syllable (pranava) and reflection upon the Icrara who 
is to be denoted by the Mystic Syllable, Then in the case 
of this yogin who thus repeats the Mystic Syllable and reflects 
on its meaning his mind attains to singleness-of-intent. And 
so it has been said (VP. vi. 7. 33f] | 
"Through study let him practise yoga 
Through yoga let him meditate on study. 

By perfectness in study and in yoga 
Supreme soul shines forth clearly.» 


— 


t This is of course the point missed by the ohjector. 
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For this devotion to the Icvara the acquisition of concentration 
as the result is the nearest [method]; this has been previously 
[i 22] stated. Now he tells of another result which corresponds 
with this, 


29. From this [devotion] comes the knowledge of him who 
thinks in an inverse way, also the removal of obstacles. 


A self is inverted (pratyajic) in the sense that it represents 
(айса), that is, understands in a reversed (pratipam), that is, 
opposite way [to the ordinary man whose mind-stuff flows out 
and is modified by objects]. This word describes the difference 
from the Icvara or else something other than the thinking- 
substance. This <thinking> is inverted; its «knowledge» [that 
is] its direct experience comes <from this> devotion, And 
besides there is <also the removal of obstacles>. The objector 
asks ‘How can there be a direct experience of one’s self com- 
ing from a devotion to the [cvara who is different from one’s 
self. Because the practice and the thinking resulting from it 
have a perception (darcana) of some one object such as the 
fourth-primary-note’. The reply is this. Just as the Icvara 
is unaffected [by objects] and consists of intellect (cit) and is 
absolutely unchanged and is without hindrance or any such 
thing, just so is the soul (jiva) on account of its similarity 
[to the Icvara] The contemplation of the Igvara by virtue 
of His favor is the cause of the direct-experience of the soul 
as such.- Thus there is no flaw in the argument. 


He tells of the obstacles. 


30. Sickness, languor, doubt, heedlessness, listlessness, worldliness, 
erroneous perception, failure to attain any stage, and instability 
in the stage [when attained] —these distractions of the mind-stuff 
are the obstacles. 

<These distractions of the mind-stuff> which distract the 
mind-stuff, [that is] cause it to lapse from yoga, are the nine 
obstacles [that is] obstructions of yoga. Of these [nine] 
<sickness> is a disorder of the wind or bile or phlegm or of 
the organs which secrete food. <Languor> is an incapacity 
for action on the part of the mind-stuff although it is attracted. 
<Doubt> is familiar enough. <Heedlessness> is a failure to 
follow up the aids to yoga. <Listlessness> is a lack of effort 
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due to heaviness of body. <Worldliness> is a greed for objects- 
of-sense. <Erroneous perception> is a misconception which 
sees only one alternative of a dilemma. «Failure to attain 
any stage> is a failure to gain any stage of concentration. 
The Honeyed (madhumati) and the other stages of concentra- 
tion will be described. «Failure to attain any stage» so-called, 
is à lack of steadiness on the part of the mind-stuff in the 
stage which has been attained. For the mind-stuff when 
established in the earlier stage should produce the next stage. 
Lack of steadiness is accordingly a defect. 


These distractions not only destroy yoga, but also give pain 
and so on, 


Jl. Pain, despondency, unsteadiness of the body, inspiration, 
and expiration are accompaniments of the distractions, ` 


<Pain> produced by disease is corporeal, produced by love 
and so on is mental; both of these two proceed from self; pro- 
duced by tigers and so on it proceeds from living creatures: 
produced by the baleful influence of planets or something of 
the kind it proceeds from the gods. <Unsteadiness of the 
body» is the state of one unsteady in body, a trembling of the 
limbs. «Inspiration» is breathing involuntarly which makes 
the outer wind enter within; it is opposed to emission (recaka) 
which is [voluntary], an aid to concentration, Similarly <ex- 
piration> is the out-going of the abdominal wind involuntarily; 
it is opposed to inhalation. These arise in the distracted 
, mind-stuff together with the distractions. 


He draws the discussion to a close by saying that these 
cease to be as a result of devotion to the Icgvara. 


32. To check them [let there be] practice upon a single entity. 


To destroy the distractions <practice> [that is] contempla- 
tion should be performed upon a single entity [that is] upon 
the Icvara. On this point, with regard to the question of the 
Momentary (ksanika) theory which asks whether, if the mind- 
stuff is durable (sthayin), its focussed state may be attained, 
the author of the Comment proves that by, for instance, re- 
cognizing “This is I’, this mind-stuff is found to be one and 
implicated in many objects and durable. 
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He tells of the methods for removing the taints of the mind- 
stuff that is tainted with envy and similar [vices] by bringing 
it into touch (yoga) with yoga. 


33. By the cultivation of friendliness towards happiness and 

compassion towards pain and joy towards merit and indifference 

towards demerit [the yogin should attain] the wndisturbed-calm 
of the mind-stujf. 

‘He should cultivate <friendliness> [that is, friendship] towards 
living beings who are in happiness; towards those who are in 
pain, «compassion» [that is] sympathy; towards those whose 
lives are meritorious, «joy» [that is] gladness; towards those 
who lives are evil, who are called demeritorious, <indifference>. 
By this cultivation an <undisturbed-calm> of the mind-stuff is 
gained. As a result of the cultivations, as described in order 
with reference to happiness and the rest, the external-aspect 
(dharma) [of the mind-stuff] which is full of sativa is produced. 
As a result of destroying jealousy, the desire to injure, envy, 
‘and hatred, the taints of the mind, with regards to these [classes 
of persons] are destroyed; and by virtue of the bright external- 
aspect the mind-stuff becomes undisturbedly calm. And when 
it has become undistnrbedly calm, by methods to be described 
[it becomes] focussed and gains the stable state. This is the 
outcome of the argument. 


Now after the cultivation of friendliness and the other 
[sentiments] he describes the methods for keeping the mind- 
stuff which is [in the state of] undisturbed-calm in the stable 
state. 


34. Or [the yogin should attain the undisturbed-calm of the 
mind-stuff] by expulsion and retention of breath. 


zExpulsion» is emission; there is «retention» of the emitted 
air outside, By using there to the best of one's power the 
mind-stuff gains stability upon one point-of-direction. If the 
breath is subdued, there is a subdual of the mind-stuff, because 
the two are not separate. After the restraint of the breath 
has caused all evil to cease, the mind-stuff becomes steady 
with regard to the cessation of evil. The word «or^ expresses 
an option with regard to the other means which are to be 
described, but not with regard to the cultivation of friendli- 
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ness and the others, Because it must be supposed that the 
cultivation of these [latter] is connected [with them] inasmuch 
as they act as accessories to all the [other] aids. 


Hedescribes the other aids. 


35. Or by a process connected with an object the central-organ 
[comes into] the relation of stability. 


By constraining the mind-stuff upon the tip of the nose he 
has a direct experience of super-normal odors; by constraint 
upon the tip of the tongue he has the consciousness of super- 
normal taste; upon the palate, the consciousness of color; upon 
the middle of the tongue, the consciousness of touch; upon the 
root of the tongue, the consciousness of sound. These cons- 
ciousnesses, processes connected with objects such as odors, 
when quickly produced, having produced confidence, bring about 
a relation of stability between the central-organ and the Icvara 
or a similar object, which are very subtile things. When any 
point specially laid down by the authoritative-books is found 
to be in experience, then the yogin! passes on towards con- ` 
straint in faith with regard even to something very subtile. 


36. Or a griefless, luminous [process brings the central-organ 
into a relation of stability]. 

After he has contemplated by emission (recaka) [of breath] 
the eight-petalled lotus of the heart, as a result of constraint 
upon the vein, situated with mouth upward in the pericarp of 
this [lotus], and called Susumna, consciousness of the central- 
organ follows. This central-organ assumes in many ways the 
forms of those rays which belong to the sun or moon or planets 
or gems. This [pure] light of the sativa is the central-organ. 
The cause of this [central-organ] is the personality-substance, 
waveless like the Great Sea and pervasive. As a result of 
constraint upon the light as such which belongs to this per- 
sonality-substance, consciousness arises. This is that two-fold 
consciousness. The centralorgan or the so-called personality- 
substance, when having a luminous object, is called <luminous>; 
it is <griefless> [that is] without pain; [this] process when it 
is produced is the cause of the central-organ's stability. 
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37. Or the mind-stuff has as its object one [whose mind-stuff] 
is freed from passion. 

The mind-stuff of the yogin which is fixedly attentive to that 

mind-stuff as its object which is «íreed from passion», one 

[that is] belonging to Vyäsa or to Cuka or to such as they. 


38. Or the mind-stuff [is influenced] by thinking derived in 
dream or in sleep. 

The word <thinking> refers to something to be thought. 
While worshipping in dream the very beautiful embodiment 
of the Exalted One he should attentively fix the mind-stuff on 
that alone. In deep sleep he should attend fixedly to the 
pleasure therein. In such wise, supported by the object 
thought in dream or in sleep, his mind-stuff gains stability. 


39. Or [the mind-stuff gains the stable position] by contemplating 
upon that object which he desires. 


What need of saying more? Let him contemplate upon 
whatever [divinity] he desires. [The mind-stuff] having gained 
stability there, gains stability in other cases also. The an- 
alysis {of the compound] is: «by contemplating» upon «that 
object which he desires» [that is] by not passing outside his 
desires. 


The objector asks ‘If it be true that stability of the mind- 
stuff is produced, what is there to make this known?’ 


40. His mastery extends from the smallest atom to the Supreme 
| Greatness. 


«Mastery» [that is] freedom from obstruction «extends» to 
the «smallest atom» and belongs to «it (asya)» [that is] to the 
mind-stuff which enters into a subtile object. Likewise there 
is freedom from obstruction, which extends to the Supreme 
Greatness, [that is] to space, belonging to the mind-stuff which 
enters a coarse object. Having known by this supreme mastery 
that the mind-stuff has gained stability, he desists from follow- 
ing up the means of stability. 


Thus the means for the stability of the mind-stuff having 
been described; and the mastery which makes this known having 
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been described; what now is the object of the mind-stuff which 
has gained stability; and of what does it cousist? In reply 
to this he recites the answer. 


41. The mind-stuff from which, as from a noble gem, the 

fluctuations have dwindled away reaches the balanced -state 

which rests in the knower or the processes-of-knowing or the 
objec-for-knowledge, and which is colored by them. 


Just as ca noble» [that is] high-class and quite pure crystal 
«gem» when colored by an hibiscus or some other flower, by 
the disappearance of its own color gains a red on some other 
kind of color, so as a result of practice and passionlessness 
the gem of the mind-stuff from which fluctuations of rajas and 
lamas have dwindled away, by giving up its own nature is 
affected—in so far as it is an object-to-be-known which is in 
essence a coarse or fine element, or in so far as it is the pro- 
cesses-of-knowing [that is] the organs-of-sense, or the knower 
[that is] the Self, the so-called feeling-of-personality previously 
[i. 17] described—and acquires that [yoga] in accordance with 
the kind of object into which it is changed (apatti By assum- 
ing forms either of deliberation or of reflection or of joy or 
of the feeling-of-personality previously [i. 17] described it is to 
be understood as being of four kinds, as having four objects. 
In this sütra by following the order of the objects intended 
(after breaking [the order of] the reading: [of the sütra]) the 
mind-stuff, when affected by 1. the object-for-knowledge, 2. the 
processes-of-knowing, and 3, the knower, «rests in» these by 
giving up its own nature and assuming a complete change. 
This is the way of explaining [the sütra] because mind-stuff 
is affected by the knower in the order of the coarse and [then 
of] the subtile. The word «rests in» should be taken as a 
separate word. Although it has no declination, we should 
understand it to be the genitive singular and then connect 
ksinavrtter with tatsthasya. Or else, tatsthar and tadaijanaim 
are two coordinate [members of the compound] and the ending 
—ta is added to denote an abstract noun.’ That is to say, 














t In the first case the translation would be « the mind-stuff from which 
fluctuations have dwindled away>. In the second case it would be 
‚because of the dwindling of the fluctuations the mind-stuff pains the 
balanced state’, 
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after the dwindling of the fluctuations as a result of this [state, 
the bhava] there is the balanced state. 


This same balanced state, the so-called conscions [yoga], 
however, is of four kinds, with deliberation, and super-delibe- 
ralive (nirvitarka), with reflection, and super-reflective. Of 
these [four] he describes the [yoga] with deliberation. 


42. Of these [balanced-stales] that with deliberation is mixed 
with predicate-relations between words and things and ideas. 


«Of these» [that is] from among these balanced-states, 
this is the balanced-state with deliberation. To explain. 
If we say 'cow', three things appear undistinguished [in 
consciousness]. This being so, when we think of ‘cow’ as a 
"word, there is one predicate-relation. For this predicate- 
relation has as its object the word which has not been 
distinguished from the thing and from the idea which 
have been derived from [the word] ‘cow’. Similarly the thing 
‘cow’ is another predicate-relation. In this case, the predicate- 
relation has as its object the thing which has not been dist- 
inguished from the word and from the idea which have been 
derived from [the thing] ‘cow’. Likewise there is another pre- 
dicate-relation the idea ‘cow’; but this refers to the idea which 
has not been distinguished from the word and from the thing 
which have been derived from the [idea] ‘cow’. These same 
are predicate-relations because they refer to a false kind of 
failure to distinction, Thus such statements as ‘the water-jar 
is a piece of cloth’ are to be understood as predicate-relations. 
In this [system], just as, in so far as there is a failure to 
distinguish [things] from words and ideas, the direct-experience 
(produced by the concentration of the yogin's mind-stuff con- 
centrated upon some coarse object in predicate-relation, a 
cow, for instance) grasps even an imaginary thing, so this con- 
centrated insight <mixed> with predicate-relations of words 
and things and ideas becomes like them, because it is of the 
same quality as the predicaterelations. In other words this 
mixed [balanced-state] is the balanced-state with delibera- 


tion. 
He describes the super-deliberative [balanced-state]. 


el 
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43. When the memory is quite purified, [that balanced-state] 
which seems empty of itself, and which appears as the object 
only, is the super-deliberative [balanced-state]. 

The significant conventional-usage of words such as ‘cow’ is 
commonly understood with regard to things in predicate-rela- 
tions only. By remembering this [conventional-usage] there is 
a memory which pertains to words And only a predicate- 
relation inferred from some other thing arises And soa 
balanced-state with deliberation arises the origin of which is 
a predicate-relation consisting in an action of hearing or of 
inferring with regard to a thing heard or inferred. <When 
the memory is quite purified» [that is] when the memory of 
the conventional-usage is given up because the mind-stuff 
which aims at the thing intended and nothing more is fixed 
upon the thing-intended only. After giving up the predicate- 
relation which is the effect of this, the concentrated insight, 
<seeming empty of itself> [that is] of its own condition of 
knower which consists in insight, because it <appears at the 
object only>, appears only as that object-for-knowledge which 
consists in a thing out of predicate-relations. In other words 
it is the super-deliberative balanced-state. In it there is a 
direct-experience with deliberation, which is a lower kind of 
perception because it has predicate-relations, But the super- 
deliberative is higher because its object is a true object. And 
this true object is to be understood as being a whole such as 
& cow or a water-ar. With regard to the doubt as to the 
Buddhist theory which states that in the case of this [real 
object] there is no whole over and above the group of atoms 
[of which it is composed], there is [a whole], inasmuch as if it 
is sure that one single water-jar is of a certain size (mahdn), 
there is nothing to contradict the experience. And this [whole] 
in our system is a mutation of atoms which consist of subtile 
elements, And this [mutation, which is a whole] is identical, 
yet it has a difference in unity with its material cause [the 
atoms]. This is proved in the Comment. 


44. By this same [balanced-state] the reflective and the super- 
reflective [balanced-states] which have subtile objects have been 
explained [in respect of the giving up of predicate-relations]. 

That balanced-state with reference to those objects which 
have been particularized by a multitude of properties belonging 
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to their own peculiar causes or effects or place or time, and 
which are in predicate-relations in so far as the objects have 
not been distinguished from the ideas or the words which ex- 
press them, — [objects] which are subtile, arranged as consist- 
ing of elements and as being evolved-effects of ihe five fine 
substances (tanmédtra), that is, the atoms, which are adapted 
to serve as material cause for coarse mutations such as water- 
jars—this [balanced-state] is said to be «with reflection». That 
balanced-state with regard to the same atoms when they are 
the things themselves and nothing more, empty of all attri- 
butes is super-deliberative (nirvicdra). This now consisting of 
the real thing and nothing more is the concentrated insight 
and appears as if empty of itself. And in so far as the de- 
liberative and the super-deliberative [balanced-states] are ex- 
plained as referring to something coarse, the reflective and the 
super-reflective are explained as having subtile objects. 


The objector asks ‘Does the balanced-state with regard to 
the object-to-be-known end with the atoms?’ The answer 
is, No. 


45. The subtile object also terminates in unresoluble [primary 
matter]. 

«The subtile object» of this balanced-state terminates in the 
unresoluble primary cause. To explain. The atom of earth is 
produced from the fine substance smell, to which the other 
fine substances are subordinate. But [the atom] of water, 
after the fine substance smell has been excluded, is from 
the fine substance of taste, to which the other fine substances 
are subordinate. Whereas [the atom] of fire, after the pair 
smell and taste have been excluded, [is produced] from the 
fine substance of color, to which the other two are subordinate. 
But [the atom] of water [is produced] from the previously 
rejected fine substance of touch, and has subordinate to it the 
fine substance of sound. Whereas the atom of air is produced 
from the single fine substance of sound only. This is the pro- 
cedure. Accordingly the five fine substances are the material 
causes for the evolved-effects, the atoms, and are [with respect 
to them] subtile. And as compared with them the personality- 
substance is subtile And as compared with it the Great 
[thinking substance is subtile}. And as compared with the 
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Great, the primary-cause [is subtile. For this does not become 
resolved, therefore it is called unresoluble [primary matter]. 
Higher than this there is nothing subtile as material cause, 
because the Self is not the material cause for the sattva. For 
the Self because it has experience and liberation as its pur- 
poses is nothing but efficient cause for the creation, which has 
the purposes of the Self as its efficient cause. Therefore it 
is proved that the balanced-state with regard to a subtile 
object-for-knowledge terminates in the primary-cause. 


Thus the four balanced-states with regard to a coarse and 
a subtile object-for-knowledge have been described. He now 
brings to a conclusion the discussion of the fact that they are 
conscious. 


46. These same are the seeded concentration. 

And in so far as there ix the distinction between predicate 
and non-predicate relation in the case of processes-of-knowing 
and of the knower, there are four balanced-states 1. with joy 
and 2. joy and nothing more, 3. with the feeling-of-personality 
and 4 the feeling of personality in conformity with the rule 
described. Thus <these same>, the eight balanced-states are 
<the seeded concentration> [that is, concentration] conscious 
[of an object]. So long as there is no discriminative discern- 
ment, because there is the seed of bondage, the state of having 
seed must be recognized. 


Here he describes the supremacy of the super-retlective 
balanced-state in respect of its result. 


47. When clearness of the super-reflective [balanced-state] arises, 
then the yogin gains the inner undisturbed-calm. 

The sativa of the thinking-substance from which the taints 
of rajas and tamas have been removed has a flow of pure 
fluctuations stable in quality; its range is to the subtile object- 
for-knowledge which ends in the primary-cause; and this is 
the <clearness> of the super-reflective balanced-state. In this. 
Taking in his grasp, in the order of reality, the whole assem- 
blage of entities from the atom to the primary-cause he abides 
in his own self, <he gains the inner undisturbed-calm> 


He tells the technical name approved by yogins for this 
undisturbed-calm. а | 
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48. In this [dearness of the mind-stuff] the insight is truth- 
* bearing. 

In him (fasya) the super-reflective insight, which arises pro- 
duced by concentration when this clearness has arisen, becomes 
the consciousness called <truth-bearing.> Because the etymo- 
logy is that it bears truth [that is] unpredicated reality. He 
tells how the object of this is distinguished from false sources- 
of-knowledge. 


49. This has a different object than the insight of oral- 
communication or of inference, inasmuch as it refers to the 
particular. 

The significance of any word such as ‘cow’ is in the common 
charactistic of the genus ‘cow’, not in the particular individuals, 
For these are innumerable and it is impossible to know them. 
Similarly the concomitance also gives you only the common 
characteristic of fieriness. Hence a generic thing is the object 
of the insight in oral-communication and in inference. So in 
ordinary life after one has a knowledge of words and of a 
middle term (liga), one knows cow in general and fire in 
general and not any particular individuality. This is everyone's 
own experience, Although sense-perception has some particular 
cow or piece of cloth as its object, stil à subtile or hidden 
or remote particular is the peculiar object of concentrated 
insight. And if the concentrated insight has power-to-apprehend 
(prasanti; subtile and other things, enlightened by oral-com- 
munication or by inference, you should not ask whether it can 
have within its range particulars which are beyond the range 
of oral-communication and inference which are its own origin. 
For the thinking-substance has of itself the power of knowing 
all things. For the sattva of the thinking-substance, which is 
in essence light, although it has capacity to know all intended- 
objects, yet if obscured by tamas has little as its object as 
compared with ordinary-proof. But when its cover of tamas 
has gone away, by reason of the concentration, enlightening 
on all sides, it passes beyond ordinary proof, then because of 
the endlessness ! of light what can there be which is not within 
its range? Therefore concentrated insight because particular 
intended objects are within its range has one object and 
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ordinary proof has another object. This has been said [MBh 
xii. 530] ‘As a man standing on a crag sees persons on the 
ground below, so a man of insight having risen to the pinnacle! 
of insight, himself free from pain, sees all creatures in pain, 
[below]. The word ‘creatures’ means those who have no con- 
centration, those who are slaves of ordinary proof. 


The objector says ‘If the concentrated insight is overpowered 
by very powerful subliminal-impressions from the experience of 
sounds and other [perceptible] objects, it does not gain stabi- 
lity In reply to this he says. 


90. The subliminal-impression produced by this [super-reflective 
balanced-state] is hostile to other subliminal-impressions. 


<The subliminal-impression> produced by the super-reflective 
concentration is <hostile> that is <inhibitory> to emergent 
subliminal-impressions, The emergent subliminal-impression - 
because it is not in contact with [one of] the entities is in- 
hibited by the subliminal-impression of the [concentrated] in- 
sight which is in contact with an entity. When these [emer- 
gent subliminalimpressions] are inhibited, emergent presented 
ideas do not arise. Whereas the concentrated insight does 
arise. From this there is a subliminal-impression over and over 
again. So because the subliminal-impressions from concentra- 
tion accumulate, when the hindrances are completely dwindled 
away, the mind-stuff becomes disgusted with experience and 
turns towards the Self; having accomplished the discriminative 
dicernment, its task done, it becomes resolved [into its primary 
cause], because its predominance in finished. For the move- 


ment of the mind-stuff terminates at the time of the [discrimi- 
native) discernment. 


The objector asks ‘If the mind-stuff which is full of sublimi- 
nal-impressions from consciouly concentrated insight accom- 
plishes in succession the insights of this [concentration], how 
can it accomplish seedless concentration?’ In reply to this 
he says. N 
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öl. When this [subliminal-impression] also is restricted, since all 
is restricted, [the yogin gains] seedless concentration. 


After the discernment of the Self [and] in so far as there 
is an accumulation of subliminal-impressions of the higher 
passionlessness, «this» subliminal-impression from the cons- 
ciously concentrated insight, and the insight itself as implied 
by the word «also» «із restricted.» Because all the stream 
of insights and of subliminal-impressions from them is restricted. 
For the mind-stuff has nothing to do inasmuch as its predo- 
minance is ended, according to the rule *When there is no 
cause there is no effect" and the seedless concentration comes 
to pass. This has been said. “Preparing his consciousness 
in a three-fold manner by the Sacred Tradition and by in- 
ference and by eagerness for practice in contemplation he 
gains the highest yoga". In other words, by the Veda, by 
reasoning, by the higher passionlessness [that is} eagerness for 
the so-called Rain-Cloud of [knowable] Things [that is] practice 
in the contemplation of the Self and nothing more, by directly 
experiencing the Self, he gains the seedless yoga. In course 
of time, when there is an accumulation of subliminal-impressions 
of restriction, which are seedless, the mind-stuff resolves itself 
into its primary matter since there is no reason for it [to 
remain] Because the reason for the stability of the mind-stuff 
is its predominance characterized by something to be done. 
For the mind-stuff which has the discriminative discernment 
and which has finished its experience has nothing to be done 
Therefore it is proved that the Self, when the mind-stuff is 
dissolved, is grounded in nothing but itself, isolated, released. 


.. 


Book Second: Means of attainment. 


In the previous Book after stating what yoga is and after 
having described its characteristic-mark and explained the 
fluctuations and made known practice and passionlessness as 
methods for restricting them; and after describing certain 
methods for steadying the mind-stuff, the two kinds of yoga 
with the subdivisions was made known. In this book assuming 
that practice and passionlessness have been established as 
means for purifying the mind-stuff, he first describes the yoga 
of action which is the reason for the purity of this [mind-stuff]. 
3 JAOS 54. 
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l The yoga of action is self-castigation and study and devotion 
to the Ivara. 

In this Book the means of attainment of the yoga described 
in the previous book are described. This is the connection 
of these two Books. Continence, service of the spiritual guide, 
speaking truth, stock-stillness (küstha-müuna) and silence of 
countenance (akdra-mduna), duties appropriate to one's stage 
of life, endurance of extremes, measured food, and the hke— 
this is «self-castigation «Study» is the repetition of purify- 
ing formulas, such as the Mystic Syllable or [the verses to] 
the Exalted Rudra, or the Hymn to the Purusa [RV. x. 90] 
or the reading of books on release, The offering of actions, 
done without attachment to the result, to the Supreme Teacher, 
the Icvara is «devotion to the Icvaras. "These are the yoga 
which consists in action because they are means of attaining 
yoga. 


He describes the result of the yoga of action, 


2. For the cullivation of concentration and the attenuation of 
j the hindrances. 


When the hindrances are dense, concentration is not per- 
fected. Accordingly the yoga of action attenuates the hind- 
rances and cultivates concentration. Attenuation is the occa- 
sional appearance of hindrances which [otherwise] appear at 
all times. Cultivation is the bringing about of concentration. 
<For> this is that whose result is this. By the yoga of action 
having obtained an opportunity in the intervals of the hind- 
rances, concentration brings the discriminative discernment to 
pass and burns the hindrances together with the subconscious 
impressions. This is the point. 


Now of what sort are the hindrances and how many are 
they? In reply to this he says, 


d. Undifferentiated -consciousness (avidyd) and the feeling of 
personality and passion and hatred and the will-to-live are the 
five hindrances. 

They hinder, [that is] in that they give an impulse to karma 


and its results they give pain to the Self. So they ar all 
<hindrances> And they are five. T UNE 
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With regard to these [five], in so far as the four are the 
effects of undifferentiated-consciousness, he says that they have 
undifferentiated-consciousness as their essence. 


4. Undifferentiated-consciousness is the field for the others whether 
they be dormant or altenuated or intercepted or sustained. 


<Of the others> beginning with the feeling-of-personality <un- 
differentiated-consciousness is the field> [that is] the propaga- 
tive soil He describes the different subdivisions of these by 
saying «dormant.» Dormant or attenuated or intercepted or 
sustained—of these. Of these [four], the hindrances which 
belong to yogins who are discarnate or whose [bodies] are 
resolved into the primary-matter are dormant, because they 
remain unburned, in potential form, so long as there is no 
discriminative discernment. Accordingly at the end they appear 
again.—Attenuated hindrances belong to active yogins.—Inter- 
cepted belong to those who are attached to objects and become 
sustained. Just as Chiitra’s anger is intercepted towards the 
woman for whom he feels a passion, and his passion is sustai- 
ned, so passion is intercepted for that person towards whom 
one’s anger is sustained. In time it becomes sustained and 
hinders man and beast. These hindrances have their root in 
undifferntiated-consciousness. When this ceases, as a result 
of the Self becoming perceptibly perceived, they cease, just as 
the hindrances of one who is liberated during life [cease]. 
When one can say that they have dwindled away, then this 
would be regarded as a fifth state of the hindrances. 


Of these [five] he describes the nature of undifferentiated- 
consciousness. 


5. The recognition of the permanent in the impermanent, of 
the pure in the impure, of pleasure i pain, of self in the non- 
self is undifferentiated-consciousness (avid yd). 

That is, the thought of a thing with reference to what is not 
that thing. If one thinks that the gods are deathless as the result 
of the error of {finding} the permanent in the impermanent 
one performs sacrifice for the sake of a divinity and is bound. 
Similarly as a result of finding purity in impurity, in the body 
of a woman one is bound, This is said by the Exalted Divine 
Vyasa ‘Because purification must be applied, the learned know 
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that the body is, because of its [first] abode, of its seed, of 
its sustenance, of its exudations, and of its decease, impure.’ 
Its <abode> is the mother’s belly full of excrement and urine. 
Its <seed> is semen and blood, Its <sustenance> is secretions 
and the like from mutations of food. Its <exudations> are the 
issue of filth from all the doors [of the body]. Its <decease> 
is death. If so, even the body of the Brahmin is endlessly 
impure. It needs [constant] purification, [that is] by bathing, 
anointing, and the like purity is attained. — Likewise there is 
the error of [finding] pleasure in enjoyment which has the pain 
of mutation [iii. 158, — There is the recognition of the self in 
what is non-self, for instance, the thinking-substance. In other 
words, <undifferentiated-consciousness> is contrary to the 
consciousness of reality. Although there are undifferentiated- 
consciousnesses of the mother-of-pearl and of the silver and 
so on, still this undifferentiated-consciousness of just four kinds 
is the root of bondage. This is the point. 


б. Тһе feeling-of-personality is a fusion, as it appears to be, 
of the power of seeing and of the power of the sight. 

The power of seeing is the Self. The sight! in the sense 
that it is seen: the thinking-substance is the power of this. 
The word «power» has the meaning of predisposition. An 
identity [that is] oneness of essence has been accomplished by 
undifferentiated-consciousness between the enjoyer and the 
power of being enjoyed which are predisposed [to each other] 
but absolutely discriminate, the seer and the thing to be seen. 
By the words <as it appears to be> he indicates that an error 
with regard to identity has been made when one thinks ‘I am. 
In other words this is <the feeling-of-personality.> “This is 


the knot of the heart” as those? who hold the theory of the 
Brahman say. 


He explains that passion is the effect of the feeling-of- 
personality. 


7. Passion is that which dwells upon pleasure. 


When there is an experience of pleasure, that longing which 

there Is m memory for another pleasure of the same kind or 

According to the Varttika dargana means orgun-ofsight (argue н 
rgan-of-sight (kar: 

* Compare Mund. Up. ii. 2.8. and Katha Up. vi. 15. gas Warata) 
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for the means of attaining it is <passion.> [This passion] 
dwells upon pleasure [that is] makes it its object; so it is said 
to <dwell upon pleasure.> 


8. Hatred is that which dwells upon pain. 





That anger which is in the memory of him who felt the pain 
towards pain and the means of pain is <hatred.> 


9. Sweeping on [by the force of] ils own nature the will-to-live 
(abhiniveca) exists in this form even in the wise. 


That fear of death in a creature just born, whether [he is 
to be] a wise man or a fool, is the will-to-live. Just as fear 
exists in the fool when he wishes ‘May I always be,’ so it 
exists [that is] is found «even in the wise» It <sweeps on 
[by the force of] its own nature> in the sense that is flows 
[that is] flows onward by its own nature which is an attach- 
ment to a subconscious-impression produced by an experience 
of the pain of death more than once in previous births. By 
means of this fear the Comment shows incidentally that the 
soul is over and above the body. For even in a child just 
"born the fear of death is found and this could not be ex- 
plained unless there were u memory of previous death. These 
five, moreover, undifferentiated-consciousness and the rest are 
ealled (Gäudapäda’s Bhäsya on Samkhya Karika xlviii) 
“Gloom, infatuation, great infatuation, darkness, blind dark- 
ness.” Of these [five], 1. gloom is undifferentiated - conscious- 
ness, the thought of self in what are non-selves, in the un- 
phenomenalized [primary matter] or in the Great [thinking- 
substance] or in the personality-substance or in the five sub- 
stances. 2. Infatuation is the identification with atomization or 
‘some other of the eight powers so that one thinks ‘Iam ato- 
mic for] I am of great size’ 3. Great infatuation is passion 
for sounds or other of the ten [perceptible] objects in so far 
as there is this distinction between what is super-normal and 
what is not-super-normal. 4. Darkness is hatred towards the 
eighteen obstructions, in case there is failure to gain the ten 
objects which are the causes of these [powers], if for any cause 
there be obstruction to the [ten] powers. 5. Blind darkness 
is the fear of the destruction of these same eighteen things 
desired. And in this sense the Samkhya Karika [xlviii] “The 
distinctions of gloom are eightfold and also those of infatuation; 
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great infatuation is tenfold; darkness is eighteenfold and so is 
blind darkness,” 


And these hindrances are of two kinds. The subtile which 
consist of subliminal-impressions burned by the discernment of 
the Self; the coarse, attenuated by the yoga of action and by 
the purification which consists in the cultivation of friendliness 
and so on [i 33]. Of these [two], he describes the method of 
rejecting the subtile [hindrances]. 


10. These [hindrances when they are subtile] are to be rejected 
by inverse propagation. 


The mind-stuff having performed its task is dissolved into 
the feeling-of-personality, its own evolving-cause. «These» 
hindrances «are to be rejected» by «inverse propagation. » 
In other words as a result of the destruction of the whole ` 
there is a destruction of the external-aspects of this [whole]. 


He describes the means of rejecting the coarse [hindrances]. 


11. The fluctuations of these should be rejected by means of | 
contemplation. | 


Those fluctuations of the hindrances, which are coarse, 
thinned by the yoga of action, being pleasure and pain and 
infatuation are to be rejected only by contemplation. Just as 
im ordinary life a spot of very coarse matter upon a piece of 
cloth is first cleansed by washing. Afterwards it is thinned 
by contact with alkali on something of the kind, But the 
latent-impression of the spot is destroyed only by the destruc- 
tion of the piece of cloth. Similarly extremely dense hindrances 
become thinned by the yoga of action. But when thinned, 
they are attenuated by contemplation. Yet subtile [hindrances] 


are destroyed only by the destruction of the mind-stuff. This 
is the point. 


After the hindrances have been discrused, the objector asks 
‘How is it that they are hindrances?’ In reply he says they 
are called hindrances because they are bonds, in so far as 
they are the root of karma and of its effects, 
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12. The latent-deposit of karma has its root in the hindrances 
and may be felt either in a birth seen or in a birth unseen. 


In this [sütra], by the three words in order, the cause and the 
nature and the effect of karma are described. That in which all 
Selves in the round-of-rebirth are latent is a latent-deposit of 
karmas, a subliminal-impression consisting of right and wrong- 
action. Because the root of it is the hindrances, love and anger 
and the rest, it is said to <have its root in the hindrances> And 
it is of two kinds «to be felt in a birth seen and to be felt ina 
birth not seen.» And the first [kind] is to be experienced in the 
very same body by which the karma was made (krta); this is 
the birth seen. Just as Nandicvara, when only a lad, with a 
human body offered adoration to the Igvara with keen inten- 
sity both by incantations and self-castigation and concentra- 
tion, and instantly gained birth as a divinity and a long length- 
of-life and supernormal experiences. Likewise Vishvamitra 
gained the birth and the length-of-life. In like manner con- 
tempt shown to illustrious personages who have remained 
worthy of trust in the terrible calamities which they have 
undergone is instantly rewarded. Just as Nahusa because of 
contempt shown to the great sage [Agastya] instantly became 
a serpent. The second [kind], however, is the «latent-deposit 
of karma > which is the cause of heaven or hell or whatever 
it may be to be experienced in another birth. 


This [latent-deposit of karma] does not occur when the 
hindrances have dwindled away. He describes this distinction. 


13. So long as the root exists, there will he fruition from it, 
birth and length-of-life and kind-of-experience. 

So long as <the root> which consists in the hindrances 
exists, there is <fruition> [that is] a result from the karma. 
For a man who has no hindrance does not enjoy. Since one 
who has no passion has no sensation of pleasure in any result 
arising in karma. For one who is not dejected does not lament. 
Therefore the seed of karma in hindrances burned by the fire 
of discriminative discernment, like rice which has no husk, does 
not generate a fruit. This fruition is of three kinds. «Birth? 
is being born as a divinity or as something or other; «length- 
oflife> is connected with the body and the breath for a long 
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time; <kind-of-experience> is the enjoyment of objects of sense 
by sense organs. Of these [three], kind-of experience is prim- 
ary; birth and length-of-life are supplementary to it. Because 
in this one body one feels different kinds-of-experience, many 
karmas bring the time of death to the full realization and 
originate a single birth, So the latent-deposit of karma is 
said to be one which has [its limit] in one existence, This is 
to be understood as having a multiplicity of results, in one 
case as birth, in another as length-of-life, in another as kind- 
of-experience; in another as two [of these], in another as three 
of these. This is said by the Exalted [Bhag. Git. iv. 17] *Myst- 
erious are the ways of karma! The details way he looked 
up in the Comment. 


In order now to indicate that birth and the others are to 
be rejected, he describes their result. 


14. These [fruitions] have joy or extreme anguish as resulls in 
accordance with the qualily of their causes whether merit or 
demerit. 


«These» [that is] birth and length-of-lifs and kind-of- 
experience. Those that have a meritorious cause resuit in 
pleasure. Demerit is evil; those [fruitions] that have this as 
a cause result in pain. But [Vácaspati-|micra says! that the 
kind-of-experience is the feeling of pleasure or pain; pleasure 
and pain are the results of that [kind of experience] because 
this [kind of experience] is a kind of action,? just as the village 
is [the result] of walking. So he says, ` 


The objector says ‘Suppose that these [karmas] which result 
in pain are to be rejected; but how is it that those which 
result in pleasure are to be rejected! In reply to this he says. 


15. By reason of the pains due to mulations, to anxiety, and 
to subliminal-impressions, and by reason of the opposition of the 
fluctuations of the aspects, to the discriminating all is pain. 

<Mutation> is a change of state. <Anxiety> is present. 
<Bubliminal-impressions> are past. These same are pains; by 
1 See iii. 85, p. 2451! and — eng ett E ‚äksätkörah | 
ii. 18, p. 198* (Calc, ed.) TM PE 
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reason of these. This is the analysis [of the compound]. To 
explain. The fire of passion increases as a result of the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasure in objects, In case it increases, when a 
man does not get what he desires, pain necessarily will come. 
There is aversion towards that which lessens [enjoyment] As 
a result of this, because there is an increase of eril due to 
passion and aversion, there is pain. And if [enjoyment] does 
not lessen, there is disease and also evil. From this there is 
pain. Thus enjoyment has the painfulness of mutations. So 
at the time of the enjoyment of pleasure there is pain because 
of the fear of the loss of the objects. And as a result of 
the hatred for the destroyer there is anxiety. Thus enjoy- 
ment has the painfulness of anxiety. In this way when the 
enjoyment of pleasure is destroyed there is a subliminal-im- 
pression. In so far as there is this memory, when there is pas- 
sion, because of the accumulation of merit and demerit, there 
is the experience of pleasure and of pain, there is a subliminal- 
impression again. Thus the uninterrupted-succession of pain is 
endless. If there were no subliminal-impression when enjoy- 
ment is destroyed, then there would be no uninterrupted- 
succession of pain. But because there is the subliminal-im- 
pression there is the painfulness of the subliminal-impression. 
These pains deject the discriminating yogin who is [sensitive] 
as the eye-ball; but not [ordinary people] busy in action, whose 
mind-stuffs are hard. Just as even a thread of wool of deli- 
cale structure dejects the eye-ball, but not any other part of 
the body, Accordingly to the discriminating every means of 
enjoyment without exception, like food mixed with poison, is 
surely pain by connection with «pains due to mutations, to 
anxiety, and to subliminal-impressions» «and by reason of the 
opposition of the fluctuations of the aspects In other words, 
there is opposition [that is] the reciprocal relation of causing 
and of being made to disappear, in the case of the fluctuations, 
pleasure and pain and infatuation, whieh belong to the aspects, 
sativa and rajas and tamas, which are mutated as mind-stuf. 
Because of this. For the mind-stuff is unstable. Whatever 
fluctuation of the aspects there is in this mind-stuff which 
appears when right-living becomes intensified, this same, be- 
cause wrong-living is intensified, when once right-living has 
appeared, disappears again. The fluctuation of pleasure, which 
really by its very nature partakes of pam, manifests its natur- 
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ally painful nature, because it is a mutation of satira mixed 
with rajas, the nature of which is pain. But in its own time 
[of being experience], the painfulness of this [fluctuation of 
pleasure] is not clear, because, at that time, the sattva [aspect] 
is predominant. [But when] the sattva [aspect] disappears by 
reason of the rajas, then it becomes clear. "Thus it is that 
pleasure and pain are differently named. In this way the fact 
that pleasure infatuates is explained. Consequently it is pro- 
ved that the whole world, in essence a mutation of aspects, 
is to be rejected as having in its essence an infatuation as 
to pain. 


Just as in a book of medicine there are four divisions 1. Dis- 
ease 2. Cause of the disease 3, Health 4. Cause of this [Health], 
so in this book too he shows that what is to be rejected is 
to be partieularized and divided into four 1. What is to be 
Rejected 2. Cause of what is to be Rejected 3. Release 4, Cause 
of this [Release]. 


16. That which is to be rejected is pain yet to come. 


Because past pain has passed away in experience and be- 
cause present pain is dwindling in the very experience itself, 
it is <pain yet to come> that <is to be rejected. 


He describes the cause of the rejection, 


17. The cause of that which is to be rejected is the correlation 
of the Seer and the olject-for-sight. 

The <Seer> consisting in intelligence is the Self who has 
a vision which is his own image lying on the thinking-substance. 
The <object-for-sight> is the sattva of the thinking-substance, 
The «correlation» is the relation of property and proprietor. 
For the sattva of the thinking-substance, mutated into the 
form of the various sounds and other [perceptible] substances, 
by the agency of the organs or in some other way, by chang- 
ing into the image of the intelligence is seen as not different 
from the Self; giving its aid like a loadstone merely by being 
near and making the Self look towards the experience and 
the liberation which abide within him, it becomes the property 
of the Self the proprietor. This same is the correlation, formed 
by the the undifferentiated-consciousness which consists in the 
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the error which does not [see] the difference; and, constantly 
subject to the ends of the Self, is the cause of the pain which 
is to be rejected. 


He amplifies [the description] of the object-for-sight. 


1S. The object-for-sight with its disposition to light and to 

activity and to inertia, consisting of elements and organs, 

exists. for the purpose of the experience and of the liberation 
[af the Self]. 

The sativa has the disposition to light. The rajas has the 
disposition to activity. Inertia is an impediment to light and 
to activity; the famas has this disposition. Thus while there 
is relation of castigated and castigator between the saftva and 
the rajas, infatuation is found in the Self because he looks 
upon them as belonging to him (mamataya). These same three 
aspects, cooperating with their own effects of this kind or 
that, undiscriminated, objects-of-experience, to be put aside by 
the discriminating, causing each other to disappear, in the 
relation of whole and part to each other, having differences 
knowable by characteristic effects of pleasure and light and 
lightness and of pain and activity and incitement and of in- 
fatuation and obstructien and heaviness, with the difference 
between them hard to know inasmuch as they are not separated 
from each other, denoted by the word primary cause,—[these 
aspects] «consist of elements and organs.» The elements are 
the coarser fine substances; the organs are the ten organs of 


perception and of action, the thinking-substance and the per- 


sonality-substance and the central-organ, which are the three 
inner organs. This is the object-for-sight, the mutation of 
which consists of, [that is] is not different from, [elements and 
organs}. It is <for the purpose of the experience and the libera- 
tion [of the Self]> [that is] its purpore is experience and release. 


He shows what the mutation of these aspects is when one 
separates them. 

19. The divisions of the aspects are the particularized and the 
unparticularized [forms] and resoluble [primary matter] and 
unresoluble [primary matter). 

Sixteen evolved-forms are <particularized> in the sense that 
they are made particular [that is] singled out. Five coarse 
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elements, air and wind and fire and water and earth, ten 
organs of sense and of action, and the central-organ — these 
sixteen are evolved-forms only and not evolving-causes of other 
entities, The evolving-causes of these evolved-forms are evolved- 
forms of the thinking-substance, the six unparticularized, the 
five tine substances and the personality substance, According 
to the Särıkhya the five fine-substances are from the personality- 
substance, According to the Yoga the fine substances are off- 
spring of the thinking-substance produced aíter the personality- 
substance. Of these the five fine-substances, sound and touch and 
color and taste and smell as they are called, are the evolving- 
causes of the coarse elements. The personality-substance, in both 
aspects of the sativa and the rajas, is the evolying-cause of the 
organ of sense and of action of the central-organ. The Great 
Entity is a fine-substance and it is <resoluble> in the sense 
that it is reduced to a resolution [into primary matter]. And 
the word métra makes clear its characteristic-difference from 
the particularized and the unparticularized. For it is in 
essence unpredicated determinations and it is the first effect 
of the primary-cause which consists in the state of equipoise. 
The four divisions of the aspects are mutations, It is to be 
supposed that the aspects are supplementary to the intelligence, 


Thus having discussed the object-for-sight he discusses the 
Seer, 


90. The Seer, who is seeing and nothing more, although undefiled 
[by aspects], looks upon the presented-idea. 

<The Seer> is the Self. <Who is seeing and nothing more> 
[that is] who is intelligence and nothing more, not having pro- 
perties such as perception. Accordingly, although <undefiled> 
[that is] immutable, he beholds the presented-idea in con- 
formity with a fluctuation of the thinking-substance, Thus he 
«looks upon the presented-idea> In other words as a result 
of not discriminating the thinking-substance from himself, by 
becoming one with the fluctuations he looks upon the sounds 
and other [perceptible] things. This has been said [1. 4] ‘At 
other times it takes the same form as the fluctuations [of 
mind-stuff .' 


Having thus described the object-for-sight and the Seer he 
tells which is subordinate and which is principal. 
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21. The being of the object-for-sight exists only for the sake of 
it [the Self]. 


The nature of the <object-for-sight> [that is] the object of 
experience is only for the sake of the Seer, not for its own 
sake, because it is unintelligent. 


The objector says ‘Then, when once the purpose of the Seer 
is completed, because it would have nothing to do, the primary- 
cause would not be an object-for-sight; it would be without 
functional activity; and so no world-of-change would now be 
apperecived.’ In reply to this he says 


22. Though it has ceased [io be seen] in the case of one whose 
purpose is fulfilled, it has not ceased to be, since it is common 
to others besides him. 


The primary-cause is one; the Selves are endless [in number). 
This is the settled rule, in accordance with the passage of the 
Sacred Word [(vet. Up. iv. 5] ‘The one she-goat.’ In this case 
that Self with reference to whom the primary-cause has ful- 
filled its experience and liberation is <one whose purpose is 
fulfilled» because he is master, just as a master is said to 
have won a victory by a victory which has been won by a 
servant. Similarly, with reference to that Self who has ac- 
complished his purpose and is free, this object-for-sight, al-. 
though it has ceased to be [that is] reduced to non-sight, still 
it has not ceased to be, because it is common to other Selves. 
What he means to say is this. Because the purpose of the 
Self has stages yet to come, it is the cause of activity on the 
part of the primary-cause. In this case, although the primary- 
cause is not active with reference to [a Self] who has fulfilled 
its purpose, with reference to one whose purpose is not fulfilled, 
in the form of the Great [thinking substance] and the rest, 
activity does take place. And so if one [Self] has freedom, 
it does not follow that all have freedom. 


Thus having explained the object-for-sight and the Seer he 
discusses the cause of what is to be rejected [that is] the 


correlation. 
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93. The cause of the recognition of the nature of the power of 
{йе properly and of the proprietor is the correlation. 

The <property> is the object-for-sight; its <power,> inasmuch 
as it is inert, is its capacity for being seen, But the <pro- 
prietor> is the Self; his power, inasmuch as he is intelligent, 
is his capacity as Seer, which merely consists in being himself. 
These two powers, whose nature is that they should be pro- 
perty and proprietor, have experience, that is to say, a recogni- 
tion of the peculiar nature of the thinking-substance as the 
object-for-sight in the form of various sounds and other [per- 
ceptible) things. The recognition of the peculiar nature of the 
proprietor is liberation. The cause of this [recognition] is the 
<correlation> the so-called relation of property and proprietor. 
The same is called the relation of Seer and object-for-sight 
[and] the relation of experiencer and object-of- experience. 
When this is not, there is no recognition of the nature of the 
Seer and the object-for-sight; when it is, there is this [recogni- 
tion}. This correlation is knowable only in [its] effect. This 
is pointed ont. 


Having thus described the nature and the effect of the cor- 
relation he tells of its cause, 


24. The cause of it is undifferentiated-consciousness (avidyd). 

In other words the cause of the correlation is a subconscions- 
- impression from erroneous knowledge. When any one thinks 
T the presented idea which does not distinguish between the 
Seer and the object-for-sight is an error. A mind-stuff per- 
meated (vasita) by subconscions-impressions of this [error] is 
resolved at a dissolution and passes over into the condition 
of the primary-cause; at the time of a creation, in the case 
of each Self, it comes forth as the sativa aspect only. By 
means of this correlation there is bondage for the undiscriminat- 
ing and release for the discriminating. For [they are] together 
with that undifferentiated-consciousness, in the mind-stuff, which 
is diversified with subconscious-impressions from time without 
beginning. Upon the human victim! perforated like a fish-net 
and rejecting the pain received, which has been applied by 
his own karma, and receiving [the pain] rejected, who conforms 
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himself to the idea ‘I’ and to the idea *mine',—upon him, born 
again and again, the triple anguishes, from both kind of causes 
both mner and outer, sweep down. 


Having thus shown the consistency between, that which is 
to be rejected and its cause, he traces the derivation of the 
release, which is the rejection of that which is to be 
rejected. 


25. Because this [undifferentiated-consciousness] does not exist, 
there is no correlation; this is the rejection, the Isolation of 
the Seer. 

Because this [undifferentiated-consciousness] does not exist, 
after it has been destroyed by consciousness, the cause, the 
pain to be rejected, which is the correlation of the thinking- 
substance and the Self, does not exist [that is] is quite destroyed. 
This «Isolation of the «Seer» [that is] of the permanently 
freed is itself the rejection. 


After describing freedom he tells of its cause. 


26. The method of the rejection is unwavering discriminating 
discernment. 

The <discernment> is the sense of <discriminating> [that is] 
distinguishing between the Seer and the object- for- sight. 
Wavering is false sensation. In the first place we know that 
diseriminating insight arises in a general way from verbal- 
communication. This does not put an end to undifferentiated- 
consciousness, which is from time without beginning, because 
there is no immediate experience. But when it is established 
by reasoning and is incessantly practised by a mind-stuff free 
from passion and directed towards the Self, then springing 
from the final perfection of contemplation and containing the 
reflection of the intelligence and consisting of immediate ex- 
perience, it utterly destroys false sensation together with the 
subconscious-impressions. Being now <unwavering> by reason 
of the restriction which follows the higher passionlessness, it 
is [now] the method of release which is nothing but subliminal- 
impressions and which has performed its task, when once its 
end has begun, by virtue of the final cessation; and this is the 
rejection of future pain. 
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He tells of the greatness due to knowledge in the case of 
one freed while living, whose discriminating discernment is 
stable. 


ST. For him insight advancing in stages to the highest is 
seven fold, 


Those are advancing to the highest [that is] are in the final 
(carama) [stage], whose highest, [that is] whose end. is excellent 
as a result. That insight whose stage, [that is] whose state, 
has advanced to the highest is <advancing in stages to the 
highest.> Following after the wise man’s steady and unwaver- 
ing discernment of himself, in so far as other presented-ideas 
have disappeared, there are seven kinds, [that is] seven stages, 
that are final 1. All that js to be known is known, Other 
than this there is nothing to be known, This is one [insight]. 
Because it destroys all desire to know, this insight has ad- 
vanced to the highest. For this 1 insight is impossible in one 
who does not known himself, because, as a result of this, al- 
though the insight, which terminates in the primary-cause, is 
established by the concentration which is based upon this, yet 
in so far as the desire to know the self persists (satfvena) the 
insight of this [persisting desire] is not final. Thus the last 
states are to be regarded as advancing in stages to the highest. 
2. All the causes of bondage which were to be rejected have 
heen rejected, there is nothing to be rejected by me. This is 
the second linsight}. 3, By the attainment of Isolation all that 
was to be attained has been attained; other than this there is 
nothing to be attained by me, This is the third [insight]. 
4. By the accomplishment of discriminative discernment all 
that was to be done has been done; there is nothing to be 
done, This is the fourth [insight], These four are the so- 
called final releases or action.— The so-called final releases of 
the mind-stuff are three, That js to say, 


‘hinking-substance has performed its task, This is one [in- 
sight]. 6. 1 | 


towards dissolution in their fall and come 
Ing à motive they do not spring up again, 


! Reading iyam anatmajilasya, 2 


to final rest; lack- 
This is the second 
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[insight of the released mind-stuff| 7. Similarly one who has 
passed beyond the aspects (guna) and who remains in himself 
and nothing more and whose sole essence is intelligence —this 
would be the third state of insight of the released mind-stuff. 
In other words the seven stages of insight advancing to the 
highest should be regarded as having as their results 1. the 
desire to know 2. the desire to reject 3. the desire to attain 
4. the desire to act 5. the end of grief 6. the end of fear 7. the 
end of predicate-relations. 


Now he tells of the means of attaining insight. 

38. After the dwindling of impurity as a result of Following up 
the aids to yoga, there is an illumination of thinking, up to the 
discriminative discernment. 

As a result of following up the aids to yoga and also yoga 
[itself], when there is a dwindling of impurity consisting in the 
karma from hindrances, there is an illumination [that is] a 
purification of thinking, up to the unpredicated discriminative 
discernment. The point is that the means of attaining in- 
sight is by the purity due to following up of yoga together 
with its aids. 

How many are the aids to yoga? In reply he says. 

29. The eight aids are abstentions and observances and postures 
and regulations of breath and withdrawal of the senses and 
Jixed-attention and contemplation and concentration. 

Abstentions are mentioned first because they have results 
in connection with the others. Afterwards in respect of the 
abstentions come the observances. As being concerned with 
the purity which depends upon both these two kinds, the 
postures and the others, each the cause of the next, are after- 
words mentioned. 


He describes in particular these [aids] which are to be ac- 
cepted by yogins. 
JO, Abstentions are abstinence from injury, from falsehood, 
from theft, from incontinence, and from acceptance of gifts. 
Of these, 1. abstinence from injury is of course abstinence 
from oppression by mind or voice or body of any creature at 
i JADE Bi. 
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any time. This right-living is of the best white [karma]. The 
rest beginning with the observances are for the purpose of 
purifying this. And in this sense it has been said ‘Surely this 
same brahmin in proportion as he desires to take upon him- 
self many courses of action, in this proportion refraining from 
heedlessly giving injuries, fulfills [the abstention] of abstinence 
from injury in the full character of its spotlessness! 2. Truth 
is the telling of the facts as they are, for the good of others. 
3. Theft is taking the possessions of others by force or by 
stealth; when there is none of this, there is abstinence from 
theft, the absence of desire for the wealth of another. 4. Ab- 
stinence from incontinence is the constraint of the organ of 
generation. The renunciation of gazing at women and of 
talking with them or of touching them or of listening to them 
or of meditating upon them is an aid to this. 5. Abstinence 
from property is the non-acceptance of the means of enjoyment 
over and above the nourishment of the body. These five ab- 
stentions have a share in aiding, in so far as they reject in- 
jury and lying and stealing and contact with women and 
property which are foes to yoga. 


31. The Great Course of conduct is [abstinence from injury] 
unqualified by species or place or time or exigency and [coverihg] 
all [these] classes. 

A <species> such as the class of cows or of brahmins. 
A «place» such as some sacred-spot. A «time» such as the 
fourteenth day which has been determined upon. An <exigency> 
would be, for instance, some such time as a brähmanie eating 
which has not been settled. In these cases the resolution never 
to kill a cow or a brahmin would be abstinence from injury 
as limited by species. The resolution not to kill any one at 
a sacred place or on the fourteenth day would be [abstinence 
from injury] limited by place and by time. The resolution not 
to kill excepting, at the unfixed-time (samaya) of eating, for 
the sake of gods and brahmins would be [abstinence from in- 
jury] limited by an unfixed-time. The resolution to kill no 
animal whatsoever at any time for any body's sake would be 
abstinence from killing undetermined by all four, species and 
the rest. Abstinence from injury has many varieties. In the 
same way one should consider truth and the rest as being 
unparticularized. 
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He describes the observances. 


^. The observances are cleanlines and contentment and self- 
castigation and study and devotion to the Irvara. 
<Cleanliness> accomplished by earth or water or the like 
ıd by sacrifical food purified by cow's urine or fire or some- 
ing of the kind is outer. Inner cleanliness is the absence 
the mind-stuff of taints such as jealousy because of the 
ıltivation of friendliness and the rest [i. 33]. <Contentment> 
| happness caused by nothing more than the sustenance of 
he present life. <Self-castigation> is the bearing of extremes 
ording to circumstances and mortifications and the like. 
Study» is practice of the Mystic Syllable and of similar 
exercises). “Whatever I do, whether auspicious or inauspici- 
s, Whether consciously or unconsciously, all is committed to 
"hee. Moved by Thee I do [it all. Whatever my movement 
be at any time in act or mind or speech let it be as an ad- 
bration of Kecava and also in birth after birth yet to come.” 
Thus devotion to the Icvara is the offerring up of all actions 
o the Supreme Teacher. 


Bo. If there be inhibition by perverse considerations, there should 
be cultivation of the opposites. 

When it happens that there is inhibition of these absten- 
tions and observances by resolutions to kill [qualified] by per- 
verse considerations such as ‘I will kill him who hurts [me]; 
I will also lie; I will take other's property, a brahmin intent 
upon abstentions and the other [aids] should cultivate [in his 
mind] the opposites. ‘Baked upon the pitiless coals of the 
round-of-rebirths I take refuge in the duties of yoga, such as 
the abstentions, by giving protection to every living creature. 
[f now, giving up abstinence from injury and the rest, I be- 
ake myself to those [abstentions] already given up, then I shall 
je doing something] like the doings of a dog. For just asa 
dog eats that which is vomited 80 I shall be taking again that 
which I have given up. Thus he should cultivate the oppo- 
sites of the perverse considerations. 


At this point describing in sucession in the five words the 
mature), the ‘varieties’, the ‘causes’, the ‘different subdivisions’, 
and the ‘results’ of the perverse considerations, he makes clear 
what the cultivation of the opposites is. 
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34. Because perverse considerations, such as injuries, whether 
done or caused to be done or approved, whether ensuing upon 
greed or anger or infatuation, whether mild or moderate or 
vehement, find their unending fruition in pain and in lack of 
thinking,—there should be a cultivation of their opposites. 


Perverse considerations, such as injuries, are so called be- 
cause they are considered. This describes their nature. Of 
these injuries there are three kinds 1. done voluntarily 2. caused 
to be done, because some one has said ‘do it’ and 3, approved, 
as when one says ‘good, good’. Of these [three], each one is 
again three-fold, due to difference of cause 1. by greed, as for 
meat or for a skin 2. by anger, as when one thinks he is hurt 
by a man 3, by infatuation, as when one thinks ‘I shall be 
doing a meritorious act.’ Thus there are nine kinds of injuries. 
Once more greed and anger and infatuation are each of three 
kinds; and injury and the rest, as being caused by these, in 
so far as they are mild or moderate or vehement, are also mild 
or moderate or vehement and likewise are done or caused to 
be done or approved. Thus since each of the injuries and the 
rest are nine-fold, there are twenty-seven varieties. And, as 
being mild or moderate or vehement, each one [of there] is 
three-fold: mildly mild, moderately mild, keenly mild, mildly 
moderate, moderately moderate, keenly moderate, mildly keen, 
moderately keen, keenly keen. In this way greed is of nine 
kinds. Likewise anger and infatuation. Caused by these 
[nine kinds], injuries when done are of twenty-seven varieties. 
Similary when caused to be done or approved; thus there are 
eighty-one varieties of injuries. In the same way, this is applic- 
able to lying and to the rest. Perverse considerations are of 
such a nature. Pain, for example, that of hell, and lack of 
thinking, for example, the state of motionless things and the 
state consisting of error and doubt, give endless results. Ac- 
cordingly it is clear that there must be cultivation of the 
opposites without any perverse considerations. What is poin- 
ted out is this: Perverse considerations are to be rejected as 
being this calculation of hatred. When they are rejected, the 
ten abstentions and observances are perfected without obstruc- 
tion, When these are [in turn] perfected, there is Isolation by 
virtue of the mind-stuffs purity. The upshot of it all is that 
after this yoga is perfected. 
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Now he shows in order the subordinate results of the ten 
[abstentions and observances] which are the indications of their 
perfections. . 


35. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from injury, his 
presence begets a suspension of enmity. 

When abstinence from injury is perfected, even the snake 
and mongoose, enemies by nature, suspend their enmity in 
the presence of the best of silent sages who abstains from 
injury. 

J6. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from falsehood, 
actions and results depend upon him. 


<As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from falsehood,> 
actions both of right-living and wrong-living and the results 
of these, for example, heaven, both abide [in him]. He is one 
who gives them merely by uttering a word. This is his state 
or condition, Just as a man becomes right-living in response 
to this saying ‘Be thou right-living, [and just as a man attains 
heaven] merely because he says ‘Attain thou heaven, so also 
he becomes wrong-living. 


37. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from theft, all kinds 
of jewels approach him, 


When he is established in abstinence from stealing, he ob- 
tains possession by a mere wish of all kinds of supernormal 


jewels. 


38. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from incontinence 
he acquires vigor. 

For abstinence from incontinence is a restriction of vigor; 
when this is perfected his power becomes unsurpassed. As a 
result of which, atomization and the other [powers] present 
themselves. His teaching bears fruit in his pupils instantly.! 


39. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from properly, 
illumination upon the conditions of birth. 
When one who is disposed to abstain from property, is 
steady in this [abstinence], he has a thorough illumination, 
š — à 
1 Reading gigyesupadega. 
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caused by his desire to know, of the conditions [that is] the 
different kinds of past, present, and future births. In what does 
this consist? In the desire to know the body which is opposed 
to property, in that one asks what its modes are, what its 
causes are, what its results are, what its end is. Then (there 
is illumination as to] the connection of effect and cause, the 
birth of the Self who is [really] unborn; the different kinds of 
men and gods and animals, that there are caused by karma 
from hindrances, that they have pain only as their fruit; that 
the end is the illumination as to the real nature of the Self. 
Thus having come to this conclusion from the verbal-com- 
munication of the master, he is freed from the body and ex- 
periences the highest degree of abstinence from property. 


The perfections of the abstentions have been described; the 
perfections of the observances are now described. 


40. As a result of cleanliness there is a disgust at one’s own 
body and absence of intercourse with others. 


One who is perfected in outer cleanliness does not see [any] 
purity in his own body and is disgusted at it. This body is 
essentially impure; no pride should be taken in it. One who 
sees its defects—so that he thinks ‘I who am intent on purity 
have a body that does not become pure, how much more the 
body of another intoxicated [by the round of rebirths]' — has 
no intercourse with others' bodies. 


Thus having described the perfection of outer cleanliness, 
the tells of the perfection of inner cleanliness, 


41. Purity of sattva, gentleness, singleness-of-intent, subjuga- 
tion of the senses, and predisposition for the seeing of the Self. 


The words [ii. 40] <as a result of cleanliness> are to be 
continued. And the words ‘there is’ are to be supplied. Pur- 
ity of the sattva of the thinking-substance is the fading out 
of such taints as Jealousy, the taints of rajas and tamas. 
After this there is an effulgence of the sattva. Consequently 
there is steadiness. And from this comes subjugation of the 


Outer senses. As a result of this, there follows fitness for the 
discernment of the Self. 
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42, As a result of contentment there is the acquisition of super- 
lative pleasure. 

"When there is perfection! in the dwindling away of desire, 
he who has ridden himself of appetite necessarily gains an 
experience of an incomparable pleasure due to the effulgence 
of his purified sattva. And in this sense in the Song of 
Yayati in the? Mahabharata “The pleasures of appetite in 
ordinary life and the supreme supernormal pleasure are both 
not to be compared with a sixteenth part of the pleasure of 
dwindled desire.” 


43. From self-castigation, as a result of the dwindling of im- 
purity, there arises perfection in the organs of the body. 
After the evil from hindrances has dwindled by reason of 

one’s own right-living or of mortifications and lunar fasts or 

something of the kind, there arises a perfection of the body, 

a perfection of the organs in grasping objects that are distant 

or subtile. 


44. As a result of study there is communion with the chosen 
divinity. 
As a result of repetition of the chosen incantation or of 
something of the kind, conversation and the like are perfected 
with one’s own chosen divinity. 


45. As a result of devotion to the Icvara arises the perfection 
of concentration. 

Only by devotion of all one's inner being is there perfection 
of yoga. And one should not say that if this is so, the seven 
aids which begin with the abstentions are useless. Because 
it is conceded that there is a choice whether there be a per- 
fection of yoga by the aids or by the devotion. This was said 
{i. 23] “Or by devotion to the Ievara.” Nor [should one say] 
that the aids are fruitless as regards devotion. Because it is 
possible that the abstentions and the rest would aid the devo- 
tion also. There is nothing contradictory in saying that these 
[aids] are useful in both ways, both for devotion and for yoga, 


1 Reading siddhan. 
3 In the Pátaüjala-Eahasyam this passage is attributed to the Vishnu 


Purana. 
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just as curds are an aid in both ways, both [to invigorate] the 
organs [of man] and also for sacrifice. And you should also 
not say “What is the use of devotion, if eight aids are neces- 
sary, for they themselves would give the perfection.  Perfec- 
tion of yoga is remote, if your means-of-approach lack faith; 
perfection of yoga is very near, if [your means-of-approach] 
shower down the nectar of devotion. Thus the choice [between 
devotion and the eight aids] can be properly explained because 
they are both methods-of-attaining the results, which are yoga 
at a distant time and yoga directly (acira). This devotion to 
the Icvara, moreover, has a different object from the yoga of 
the inner self. So it is proper to speak of it as an external 
aid. Thus there is no flaw [in the argument]. 


Having thus discussed abstentions and observances together 
with the perfections, he tells what the nature of posture is. 


46. Posture should be steady ana easy. 


The meaning is that the postare which is motionless and 
which confers case is an aid to yoga. A posture in the sense 
that one is posed. It is two-fold, external and bodily, Of 
these two, that is external such as is covered by a slab or a 
black antelope skin or by sacrificial grass; that is bodily such 
as the lotus or the mystic diagram. This is the distinction. 
Of these the lotus-posture is familiar enough. — One should 
put the left foot contracted between the left shin and thigh 
and the right between the left shin and thigh; this would be 
the mystic diagram.— Having made a hollow of the two soles 
of his feet near the scrotum, one should place the hollow of 
his hands above the hollow [of the soles of his feet]. This 
would he regarded as the decent-posture. 


He tells of the method of steadying the postures. 


47. By relaxation of effort or by a balanced-state with regard 
to Ananta. 


Instinctive effort, because it moves, destroys the posture. 
By the cessation of it the posture is perfected; so that there 
is no shaking of the limbs. By a balanced-state of the mind- 
stuff «with regard to Ananta» [that is} upon the Chief of 
Serpents, who holds the globe of the world upon his thous- 
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and very steadíast hoods, there is no throbbing of pain in the 
posture in so far as there is no consciousness of the body. ` 


He tells of a characteristic of perfection in this [posture]. 


48. Thereafter he is unassailed by extremes. 


After the subjugation of the postures one is not beaten by 
cold or heat or by other [extremes]. 


He now tells of the restraint of breath to be effected by 
the postures. ; 


49, This done, restraint of the breath, the cutting off of the 
flow of inspiration and expiration [follows]. 
When there is steadiness of posture, restraint of the breath 
is the inner and outer cutting off of the flow of the external 
and the abdominal winds. 


Having described the general characteristic [of restraint of 
breath] he analyzes restraint of breath as the thing to be 
characterized. 


50. External, internal, or suppressed in fluctuation; appearing 
in place, time, and number; spun-out and. subtile. 


Restraint of the breath is of four kinds, external in fluctua- 
tion, internal in fluctuation, suppressed in fluctuation, and the 
fourth. Of these, the retention, outside only, of the abdominal 
wind which has gone out by reason of an emission, is <ex- 
ternal> in fluctuation and it is an emission (recaka). By a 
filling in of outer wind, the holding within of [the air] which 
has gone within is «internal» in fluctuation and it is an in- 
halation (püraka). The cutting off of the flow by an effort 
which is nothing other than a retention of the breath without 
an effort of emission or of inhalation is <suppressed> in fluctua- 
tion and it is suspension (kumbhaka). This is not an emission 
because it remains within. Nor is it an inhalation because it 
is subtile in that it contracts the breath in the body like a 
drop of water put on the surface of a boiling-hot stone. For 
an inhalation is [a breathing], that in coarse and restricted 
within, which fills the body, Therefore without any practice 
in emission or inhalation, by a single effort and no more, the 
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Subtile breath called suspension, in so far as it is motionless 
like water in a jar, because it remains in the body is proven 
to be a suspension, a third [restraint of breath). This muta- 
tion is three-fold, appearing as spun-out and subtile in place, 
time, and number. With regard to these, the «place» [that 
is] the object of the emission is measured by a span, a vitasti 
[from extended thumb to tip of little finger], or a hand or 
something similar; and is inferred, from the motion in a 
windless place of a blade of grass or of cotton, as being ex- 
ternal. The place of inhalation, however, is internal and is 
inferred by means of touch, which resembles the touch of ants 
[moving on the body]; it extend from the sole of the foot to 
the head. <Time> is to be known by counting moments. 
<Number> is to be known by counting mdtra. A mälrä is 
that time which is distinguished by a snap of the fingers after 
having touched thrice with one's hand one's own knee.! This 
[mátrá]| occupies the same time as the inspiration and expira- 
tion of a man in ordinary health. In this case it is evident that 
[the restraint] is spun-out by a series of practices of twenty-six 
mäträs [in length]. The restriction of breath is <spun-out> 
when a large amount of place or time is covered. Just as a 
clever man sees it is spun-out, so because the breath is evidently 
subtile the spun-out [restraint] itself appears to be subtile. 


He shows what the fourth restraint of breath is. 


DÄ. The fourth [restraint of breath] transcends the external and 
internal objects, 

The outer place [that is] object has been described. And 
the inner object is, for instance, the heart or the navel. The 
transcending of these two is the complete apprehension of 
these with the subtile sight. The first stage of this <fourth,> 
is the [restraint] suppressed in fluctuation, And one should 
not question whether this might be included under suspension 
(kumbhaka). Because of [this] difference in quality: that the 
suspension is only when there is no ascertainment of outer 
and inner objets which have been subjugated by the practice 
of emission and of inhalation and it [the suspension] is sup- 
pressed in fluctuation by a single effort only; [whereas] the 


' Or it may be that one should touch each knee and snap one's 
fingers. 
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fourth is to be obtained after a deal of effort, and it is the 
suspended fluctuation that has as its antecedent the ascertain- 
ment of those [outer and inner objects]. 


Now he tells of the result which is the cause of its being 
regarded an aid to yoga. 


G2, As a result of this the obscuration of light dwindles away. 


As a result of practice in restraint of breath the covering, 
which consists in evil from hindrances, of the sativa, whose 
disposition is light, belonging to the thinking - substance, 
«dwindles away. This is said by the omniscient Manu [vi. 72] 
“Опе should burn up defects by restraint of breath." 


53. The central-organ becomes Jit for fixed-atlentions also. 

Furthermore as a result of restraint of breath, when the 
obscuration dwindles away, the central-organ becomes fit for 
fixed-attentions upon subtile points. 


The mind-stuff which is purified with the abstentions and 
the rest which have been described withdraws its senses. After 
assuming this he gives the characteristic-mark of this [with- 
drawal]. 


54, The withdrawal of the senses is as it were the imitation of 
the mind-stuff itself on the part of the organs, by disjoining 
themselves from their objects. | 

When the pure mind-stuff is disjoined from its own objects, 
the sounds and other [perceptible] things, when, in other words, 
it is close to reality by having not joined itself to objects 
as a result of passionlessness, the organs, the eye and the 
others, imitate the nature of the mind-stuff [that is] they get 
close to reality by disjoining themselves from their objects. 
This is withdrawal of the organs. According to the deriva- 
tion of the word [the withdrawal of the organs] is that in 
which the organs are withdrawn (ahriyante) from the objects 
which are obstructive ( pratilomyena). The words <as it were> 
are used to denote (dyotana) those organs whose power extends 
(güra) to objects are not close to reality, as is the mind-stuff. 
Just as when the king-bee mounts up the bees mount up after 
him and when he stands still they stand still after him, so the 
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organs in conformity with the mind-stuff are restricted merely 
by the restriction of the mind-stuff and not by any effort other 
than that. This is the import [of the sütrá]. 


He tells of the result of the withdrawal of the senses which 
is the cause of yoga. 


55. As a result of this [withdrawal] there is complete mastery 
of the senses. 

[A man has] enjoyment at his will of objects which are 
not forbidden, without being dependent on them. Mastery of 
the senses is that knowledge of sounds and other [perceptible] 
things, in the absence of passion and aversion, which does not 
produce pleasure and pain. This [mastery] is not the highest 
because it is connected with the snake's poison (visa) of ob- 
jects (vigaya). But the opinion of Jäigisarya is this: That 
mastery which is the absolute refusal (apratipatti), on the 
part of the women, who are the organs to deal with objects, 
that is to say, the objects of sense, although [these latter] are 
being carried near to themselves [the objects] by the objects— 


[a refusal] because they are true to their husbands, who are. 


the realities,—just as the Lady Sita did not accept Ravana 
the basest of demons, although brought near to him—this is 


the higher mastery of the senses, the result of the withdrawal 
of the senses. 


Book third: Supernormal Powers. 


Having thus in the Second Book discussed the yoga of 
action as a means of attaining yoga by attenuation of the 
hindrances, and having told of the fruitions of the karma from 
the hindrances in detail, and having shown that pain is the 
reason for rejecting them, and having made that-which-is-to- 
be-rejected and its reasons harmonious with release and its 
reasons, he discussed the five outer aids of yoga, beginning 
with the abstentions, together with their subordinate results. 
Now while speaking of the three inner aids beginning with 
fixed-attention, [which together form] the so-called constraint, 
he will describe the supernormal powers to be attained 
by constraint as being causes, by means of belief, of 
putting that yoga into action which results in Isolation. So 
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beginning the book which comes next he characterizes fixed- 
attention. 


1. Fixed-attention (dhäranä) is the binding of the mind-stuff 
to a place. 

That binding [that is] steadying of the mind-stuff to a place, 
such as the navel or the heart or the tip of the nose, is fixed- 
attention. This is said in the Vishnu Purina [vi. 7, 45] “Having 
subdued his breath by restraint of breath and his organs by 
withdrawal of the senses he should make a localization of the 
mind-stuff upon some auspicious support. The form of the 
Exalted is incarnate and leaves one without desire of any 
[other] support. That should be understood to be fixed-atten- 
tion when the mind is fixed upon this form. That incarnate 
form of Hari on which one should ponder—let that be heard 
by you, O Ruler of Men. A fixed-attention without location! 
is impossible. His face is calm; his eye like the lovely lotus 
petal; his check is beautiful; the expanse of his broad forehead 
is resplendent [with the light of thought]; his pleasing orna- 
ment of ear-rings is placed even with the lobes of his ear; 
his neck is [marked with lines] like a shell of the sea; his 
great, broad chest is marked with the Grivatsa; his belly has 
a deep navel and broken folds; he has eight long arms or [as 
Vishnu] four arms; his thighs and legs are well-formed; his 
excellent lotus-feet are evenly placed. Upon him who has 
become Brahma with stainless yellow garment let [the yogin] 


ponder." 


He characterizes contemplation which is to be attained by 
fixed-attention. 


2. Contemplation (dhyana) is intentness upon the presented- 
idea within that [place]. 

While the fixed-attention requires an effort to avoid dis- 
similar fluctuations, which is the intentness upon the presented- 
ideas [that is] the fluctuations in the same [space], con- 
templation without requiring an effort has a single object. 
On this same point this was said by Kecidhvaja to Khándi- 
kajanaka [Vishnu Purana vi 7. 89] “A continuous series 
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of focussed states upon the idea of his form regardless of 
anything else, that, O King, is contemplation. It is brought 
to pass by the six first aids.” 


He characterizes concentration. 


3. Concentration is the same [concentration] appearing as the 
object only, and, as it were, emptied of itself. 

Concentration is a contemplation which consists in a flow 
of extremely clear fluctuations of mind-stuff, and which 
appears to be the object only. He speaks of an object [to 
which the rule of Panini iv. 1.15 applies which states that 
compounds ending] in mtra [take i after the suffix] <Seem- 
ing to be emptied of itself.> The word <seeming> denotes the 
existence of the contemplation. Just as a gem of pure crystal 
appears as a flower only, not in its own form,—so [this con- 
templation] is like that. Fixed-attention is interrupted by dis- 
similar fluctuations; contemplation is not interrupted; from 
among the throbbings forth of object and act and agent of 
contemplation, concentration trobs forth as the object and 
nothing more. This same inasmuch as it spans a long 
tme is the so-called conscious yoga. Yoga not conscious 
[of an object] has no throbbing in the object to be con- 
templated. 


He states that the technical term, constraint, makes an easy 
term when used for fixed-attention and contemplation and con- 
centration, three at once. 


4. Constraint (saviyama) is the three, [previous aids] in. one, 


The three having one object receive the technical name of 
constraint. 


He tells what is the result of constraint. 


б. Ав а result of mastering this [constraint] there follows the 
shining forth of insight. 

As a result of mastering [that is] as a result of steadiness, 

à shining forth [that is] a spotlessness of the insight which has 

mastered the concentration arises. It has emptied itself of 
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error and doubt and it throbs forth with the reality of the 
object to be contemplated. 


He gives the answer to the question ‘But where is the result 
of the constraint which has been commanded?’ 


6. Its application in by stages. 

The stages have been described as coarse or fine or the 
others, the deliberative and superdeliberative, the reflective 
and superreflective and so on. Constraint has its application 
to these. After mastering by constraint the previous stage, 
[the yogin] should desire to master the next stage to that. For 
unless the coarse have been directly experienced, the subtile 
cannot he directly experienced. "This is the point. 


The objector asks ‘In the First Book five aids from among 
all [the aids] to yoga were discussed; here three are discussed; 
what is the reason for this?’ In reply to this he says— 


7. The three are direct aids in comparison with the previous 
[five]. 

The five [aids] beginning with abstentions are indirect (bahir) 
aids to conscious concentration, because they remove (nivrtti- 
drür&) the taints, of mind-stuff and body and breathing and 
organs, which are obstacles [to yoga]. But the three [aids] 
beginning with fixed-attention, are called direct aids> in so 
far as they have the same object as the principal end (agin). 
because they are immediately useful [to that principal end]. 
Hence these [three] are direct aids m comparison with «the 
previous five. And with this in mind (iti kriva) he has 
defined them here in order to speak of [their] application to 
each stage in order. 


8. Even these [three] are indirect aids to the seedless [con- 
centration]. 


Even the three [aids] beginning with fixed-attention are 
<indirect aids> to [concentration] not conscious [of an object). 
Because, inasmuch as the principal end is without an object 
[and] inasmuch as the three have an object, they have not the 
same object. Accordingly, when there is a restriction of the 
three, which are emergent, by the higher passionlessness, which 
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is the undisturbed-calm of insight, which [in turn] is the 
complete fruition of conscious concentration, because even the 
conscious concentration is restricted, [the concentration] be- 
comes seedless. Because it gives its aid through a succession 
of efforts it is an indirect aid. 


Desirous now of describing the supernormal powers which 
result from constraint, he points out that mutations are the 
things aimed at by constraint. 


9. When there is a disappearence of the subliminal-impression 
of emergence and an appearance of the subliminal-impression of 
restriction, the mutation of restriction is inseparably connected 
with mind-stuff in its period of restriction. 

Emergence is conscious [concentration]. Restriction is the 
higher passionlessness by which this [conscious concentration] 
is restricted. This being so, when there is a disappearance of 
an emergent subliminal-impression and an appearance of a 
restricted impression, then the mind-stuff passes into the period 
[that is] the time of the unconscious [concentration], which has 
restricted subliminal-impressions. That inseparable connection 
of the disappearing and the appearing subliminal-impressions 
with the substance (dharmitvena) on the part of this mind- 
stuff, in its restricted period, because it is ever unstable by 
reason of the three aspects of the substance, and because it 
is thus disposed to mutation —this is the so-called restricted 
mutation. When the fluctuation of conscious concentration 
and its subliminal-impression have disappeared because of the 
fluctuation which consists in the higher passionlessness, be- 
cause only the subliminal-impression of the higher passionless- 
ness is clearly manifested, there [arises] the seedless «mutation 
of restriction.» 


He tells of the steadiness of restriction when once the 
emergent subliminal-impressions have disappeared entirely, 


10. There is a peaceful flowing [of mind-stuff] by reason of 
subliminal-impressions. 

The mind-stuff which has cast off all the stain of emergent 

subliminal-impressions, because of the accumulation of restricted 

subliminal-impressions, comes to have a peaceful flowing of a 
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succession of restricted subliminal-impressions and of nothing 
more. The objector says ‘Then at that time also [the mind- 
stuff] is unstable.’ True. Still such a series of mutations is 
called steady [by us] This is the point. 


Having thus described the seedless state he tells of the 
mutation of conscious [concentration]. 


11. The mutation of concentration is the dwindling of dis- 

persiveness and the uprisal of focussedness of mind-stuff. 

The mind-stuffs <dispersiveness> [that is] its having the 
form of many objects is a quality which consists in its dis- 
traction. <Focussedness> is a quality which is to be described. 
Their dwindling and uprisal [is a] disappearance and appearance, 
but not an annihilation of something that exists and the creation 
of something non-existent. These two are the mutation of con- 
centration, The point is that the singleness of intent [that is] 
the steadiness that there is, when distraction has passed away 
by reason of practice—this is concentration. 


12. The mind-stuff’s focussed mutation occurs when the quiescent 
and the uprisen [states] are similar ideas [in respect af one 
object]. 

Quiescent is past; uprisen is present—these two are similar 
ideas in respect of one subject. When the mind-stuff has two 
fluctuations both of which have a single object, there is the 
so-called focussed mutation. This focussedness when multiplied 
by twelve becomes fixed-attention; fixed-attention multiplied 
by twelve [becomes] contemplation; ‘contemplation multiplied 
by twelve [becomes] concentration; concentration multiplied by 
twelve [becomes] the so-called conscious yoga. Such is the 
difference. 


` He extends by analogy the argument with regard to the 
focussed states of the restricted concentration, which are 
mutations of the central-organ, to other topics also. 


13. Thus have been explained mutations of external-aspect, of 

time-variation, and of intensity with respect to elements and to 
: organs. 

- With regard to elements, such as earth, which are sub- 

stances, and with regard to organs, such as the eye. Mutations 
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are of three kinds, the mutation of external-aspect, the mutation 
of time-variation, and the mutation of intensity. «Have been 
explained?» «thus» [that is] by the explanation of the mutation 
of the central-organ. To explain: Just as when a piece of 
clay has one external-aspect which is a [wet] ball and this 
disappears and another of its external-aspects which is a water- 
jar appears, so in the case of mind-stuff, when its emergent 
state passes away and its restricted state grows intense,—this 
is itself a mutation of external-aspect.— The time-variation 
(laksana) is so-called because it demarks (laksayati) [that is] 
separates itself from the external-aspect which consists of an 
effect. [The time-variation] is the three times, the future time- 
form, the present time-form, and the past time-form. Thus 
the three times are called three time-forms. In the case of 
these [three], the water-jar, which has these as its states 
(dharma), would have a future-state, its first time-form, a 
present-state, its second time-form, and a past-state, its third 
time-form. This is itself the mutation of time-variation. For 
the state which is future separates itself from the present and 
past states. The present and the other time-variations are 
also to be regarded in this same way.—Similarly the mutation 
of intensity must be regarded as belonging to the mutation 
of time-variation or to the external-aspect which is delimited 
by this [time-variation]. This mutation of intensity is as 
follows: That which will exist in a mundane-cycle yet-to-come 
is the most distant of those yet-to-come; that which will come 
into existence [at some future time] in this mundane-cycle is 
the more distant of those yet-to-come; that which will be to- 
morrow is yet-to-come; that which has occurred just now is 
the most present. So mutatis mutandis you must speak [in 
the other cases]. Likewise newness and oldness and so on 
are mutations of intensity. So the formula would be that all 
beings are incessantly in mutation except the power of in-' 


telligence (citicakti). 
He points out what the substance 1s to which this three-fold 
mutation belongs. 
14. A substance has in succession quiescent, uprisen, and 
indeterminable external-aspects. 
Quiescent are past which have performed their functional- 
activity; uprisen are present which have entered upon their 
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functional-activity, for instance, fetching water; indeterminable 
are yet-to-come continujng in potential form, in substances, 
pieces of clay or what not. For these because of their sub- 
tilty cannot be attributed by an attribution which would dis- 
tinguish them either from the substance or from other external- 
aspects, Consequently every effect, in so far as it is potential, 
is indeterminable and is to be counted as possible merely 
because of the existence of the cause. Thus every cause is 
essentially every effect. Because evidently plaintain sprouts 
spring up from seeds of cane that has been burned by the 
forest-fire For it is impossible in this case that something 
non-existent should spring up, since everything springs up 
somewhere because of a multiplicity of factors which manifest 
it, such as place and time and predisposition. Such is the 
arrangement of cause and effect in the world. For those who 
are perfected in yoga, because place and so on is no obstacle, 
everything springs up from everything.—A substance which is 
Ip succession, [that is] which follows after these same quiescent 
and uprisen and indeterminable [mutations] ceaselessly rolling 
on like a water-wheel, <has> them <in succession.> Just as 
a substance is a whole-in-connection-with-its parts, for instance, 
a piece of clay with dust and [wet] ball and water-jar, or 
gold with neck-ornaments or something of the kind. 


The objector asks ‘What reason is there for a single sub- 
stance, if there are many mutations?’ In reply he says— 


15. The order of the sequence is the reason for the order of 
the mutations. 

In the case of clay a change in the order, which consists 
in an earlier and a later, of dust and round lump, of round 
lump and water-jar, of water-jar and pot-sherds is evidently a 
reason [that is] a means of making known a change, in the 
order of the mutations of one and the same clay, [that is] in 
the external-aspects [namely] the dust and the rest. Similarly 
it must be understood that the order of the time-forms yet- 
to-come, present, and past is the cause of the change of the 
mutation of the time-variation of the external-aspects. Like- 
wise we may know of change in mutations of intensities, of 
newness or of oldness, by means of the sequence of impercep- 
tible subtile mutations in the serial order of moments in a 
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water-jar or a grain of rice or of anything else. For one can 
see that grains of rice kept in a store-house, after a lapse of 
time, reach the intensity of dust merely by a touch of the 
hand. Because this intensity is not reached unless there be 
either a sequence of momentary mutations or unless there be 
fresh [grains]. Nor does it happen for no reason at all. Con- 
sequently a substance which is permanently in mutation has 
external-aspects which are different [from it]; the external- 
aspects have time-variations; these have intensities. This is 
established. Because the substance does not change, the theory 
of momentariness does not hold. So [our contention is] flaw- 
less. This being so, some mutations of the mind-stuff are 
perceptions, love and pleasure and what not. Others are 
accessible by verbal-communication or by inference, seven of 
them. This is said in the Comment «Restriction, right-living, 
subliminal-impressions, mutation, vitality, movement, and power 
are properties of mind-stuff excluded from sight» In other 
words they are mediate experiences. Karma is preceded by 
merit and demerit. Because the mind-stuff has the three aspects 
(guwa), its incessant mutation may be inferred. Vitality is 
the sustenance of breath and so on and is accessible [to our 
knowledge] by such indications as inspiration, Movement 
is an activity resident in the mind-stuff accessible [to our 
knowledge by inferences] from the movements of limbs, Power 
is the subtile form of effects [in the mind]. 


Thus external-aspects and the rest have been discussed as 
being objects of one who has excellence in constraint. From 
now up to the end of the book supernormal-powers are described 
in order that one may know the sense of mastery in respect 
of constraint upon this or that object. 


16. Аз a result of constraint upon the three mutations [there 
follows] the thinking of the past and of the future. 

For the sattva of the thinking-substance of itself by its own 
nature enlightens everything, When by constraint the obstacle 
from the taints of rajas and of tamas has ceased, without any 
source-of-valid-ideas it knows all, This is the settled rule. 
In this same substance there are certain external-aspects, 
certain time-forms, the future for instance, and certain in- 
tensities. <As a result of constraint upon the three mutations> 
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which consist of external-aspects and time-variations and in- 
tensities the yogin gains an immediate-experience of past and 
future things. 


17. Word and thing and idea are confused because they ure 

erroneously identified with each other. By constraint upon the 

distinctions between them [there arises] the [intuitive] knowledge 
of the cries of all living creatures. 

Over and above the syllable-sounds, but capable of being 
phenomenalized hy syllable-sounds, permanent, undivided is 
the word-prototype (sphota). It is of two kinds. If we say 
that 'c-o-w' is recognized as one word by the organ of hear- 
ing, we have then the prototype of the word. If we say that 
‘Fetch the cow’ is recognized as one sentence, we have the 
prototype of the sentence. And there is no mental process 
which perceives unity in the several momentary syllable-sounds. 
To explain: The three syllable-sounds g-äu-h are similar to 
the letter ‘g’, the letter ‘au’, and the letter ‘h’ which are 
found in the words g-ana, ¢-au-ra, and paya-h [respectively]; 
these are the ınanifestors of three word-prototypes which are 
different in kind. [They are similar] because [they are pro- 
duced by] the same place of articulation. This has been said 
[Ciksa, 13] * There are eight places of articulation [of syllable- 
sounds] chest, throat, head, root of the tongue, teeth, nose, 
lips, and palate.” Thus for the consonants (sparca) the effort 
of the vocal organs [is said to be] in contact;! and for the 
sibilants and h [is said to be] full. In such cases the effort 
is evidently similar. The syllable-sounds ‘g’ and the others 
are produced by the organ of speech which is active in the 
eight places of articulation, when there is a contact between 
the eight places of articulation and the emitted breath im- 
pelled by a special effort. [These] syllables, in so far as they 
are all sounds, are objects knowable by the perception of the 
organ of hearing; and so they make manifest the word-proto- 
type of the word ‘cow’ and at the same time they make mani- 
fest some indistinct [impression] which bears resemblances to 
the several word-prototypes of words like gana. And this is 
possible because the several resemblances [for example, the 
word-prototype of gana and other words] which appertain to 
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any object [for example, g and other syllable-sounds] are com- 
prised within (samäropät) that one thing [for example, the 
word-prototype of the word ‘cow’] which is [primarily] to 
be manifested by that object (that is, y and other syllable- 
sounds) which go to make up the word ‘cow’. Again the 
three syllable-sounds beginning with g, uttered in succession, 
being gathered together as flashing in a single mental-process 
(buddhi) which rises in the organ of hearing that is accom- 
panied by subliminal-impressions produced by the experience 
of those letters, manifests the word-prototype of the word 
gauh, [This word-prototype,] is one individualized-form (vyakti), 
apart from any other word-prototype and although without 
parts, [is manifested] as having parts consisting in the similarity 
imposed upon it on account of its being identified with them- 
selves [the syllable-sounds beginning with 9] [This word- 
prototype is manifested] as having an order and as being 
impermanent, although it is permanent and has no order. Just 
аз а mirror that is soiled and irregular manifests a face that 
is unsoiled and regular as soiled and irregular, because simi- 
larity to the mirror is superimposed upon the face Similarly 
the word-prototype when individualized by syllable-sounds con- 
veys a meaning. Nor can an objector say, 'Let us suppose 
that syllable-sounds are indistinctly manifested, and let us 
Suppose that they are distinctly manifested when brought to- 
gether. What need is there for a word-prototype (sphota)?' 
The reply is this, Because distinctness and indistinctness, 
which are one phase (dharma) of perceptive knowledge, do 
not apply to the category (sthatva) of mediately perceived 
objects. If we say ‘one word’ or ‘one sentence’ we have 
knowledge of the word-prototype, with a perception given by 
the ear. Thus distinctness or indistinctness belongs to this 
[word-prototype] and to nothing else. Why say more? We 
have already proved that people understand conventional-usage 
as regards this word [the sphota] with reference to an intended- 
object which is mixed as being in a predicate-relation (vikal- 
pita) which does not distinguish [the object] from words and 
ideas. Accordingly the word ‘cow’ and the thing ‘cow’ and 
the idea ‘cow’, word and thing and idea, are erroneously 
identified with each other as being not different. So there is 
confusion well-known [to every one] from boys up to pandits. 
The distinction between these [word and thing and idea] is 
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well-known from authoritative books and from reasoning. The 
word may be manifested by syllable-sounds; the sentence may 
be manifested by words; and it conveys-sense (bodhaka) by 
the force (vrtti) of its expressive-power (cakti) and of its other 
forces [laksana and wyanjana] Such is the entity of words. 
A thing is that which is expressed by a word as being a sub- 
stance, a quality, an activity, a common characteristic, or the 
like and it may also be indirectly devoted. Such is the en- 
tity of a thing. A presented-idea, resident in the thinking- 
substance, producable by a word, having a thing as its object— 
such is the entity of an idea. So we are to understand that 
there is a distinction in all cases, as in the case of the word 
‘cow. When there is constraint upon this distinction, there 
arises an [intuitive] knowledge of the cries of all creatures, 
of beasts and birds and so forth. In other words, he who 
exercises constraint knows that these [birds, for instance] 
utter this meaning. 


18. As the result of direct-experience of subliminal-impressions 
there is the [intuitive] knowledge of previous births. 

Arising from hindrances in experience and causing hin- 
drances of memory; arising from karma and causing pleasure 
and pain—such are these subliminal-impressions, states of the 
mind-stufl, accumulated in successive previous births. By con- 
straint upon these, both as known by verbal-communication 
and as inferred [but now] immediately-experienced, the yogin 
gains an immediate-experience of the succession of previous 
births of himself and of others in so far as they are causes 
of this. With regard to this there is a story of the Exalted 
Jäigisavya. As a result, you know, of the immediate-experience 
of subliminal-impressions by this most excellent of yogins, who 
had mastered his primary-substance and who immediately ex- 
periences his successive births in ten great mundane-cycles, in 
the bodies of gods and animals men and so on, a supernormal 
discriminative discernment appeared. Him the Exalted Avatya 
asked ‘Exalted One! in ten great mundane-cycles hast thou 
experienced more of pleasure or of pain?' Jaigisavya said 
*Whatever has been experienced by me as I came into life 
over and over again, whether among gods or men, all of it 
was pain. Avatya said ‘Was even the mastery over the 
primary-substance by which supernormal enjoyments without 
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dwindling by a mere wish fell to your share—was this pain?’ 
He spake ‘It is true. As compared with the pleasure of the 
world, mastery of the primary-cause is incomparable; as com- 
pared with Isolation, it is the highest pain, in that the thread 
of longing, the maker of all pain, is not cut off. As a result 
of cutting this away there is the pleasure of Isolation undis- 
turbedly-calm and incomparable’ Such is the little tale found 
in the Comment. The objector asks ‘Since it is necessarily 
true that he in whom there is constraint has immediate-ex- 
perience, how is it that there is knowledge of previous births 
resulting from subliminal-impressions?' 'The reply is, True. 
As a result of constraint upon subliminal-impressions, together 
with their connections, it is consistent to have knowledge of 
a previous birth as being a connection. This is to be sup- 
posed. 


He tells of another perfection. 

19. [As a result of constraint] upon a presented-idea there 
arises [intuitive] knowiedge of the mind-stuff of another. 
By constraint upon the mind-stuff of another [the yogin] has 

immediate-experience of that [mind-stuff]. ` 


30. But [the intuitive knowledge of the presented-idea of another] 

does not have that [idea] together with that upon which it depends 

[as its object], because that [on which it depends] is not in the 
Jield fof consciousness]. 

Just as there is a knowledge of connections as a result of 
immediate-experience of sublimal-impressions, is there a know- 
ledge of that on which [another's knowledge] depends as a 
result of immediate-experience of anothers mind-stuff? He 
says, No. The mind-stuff of another and nothing more is im- 
mediately-experienced. The word ca has the sense of *but.’ 
«Together with that upon which it depends» [that is] together 
with its object; it is not however immediately-experienced. 
Because it is not known together with that upon which it 
depends. For constraint can be active only as regards that 
which is known by means of syllogistic marks and the like, 
and not with reference to that which is unknown. And so, 
—]ust as it is possible to know the connection of subliminal- 
impressions with a previous life on account of the very fact 
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(lingena) of there being a subliminal-impression and because 
of the Sacred Word “That which has been practised in a 
previous birth, whether ferocious or not ferocious, whether 
cruel or mild, that is consistent even to-day. Therefore that 
is pleasing to him,"—so it is not possible to know what an- 
other's mind-stuff is thinking of. [Why?] Because there-is 
nothing to indicate it. But the mind-stuff itself of another 
man is easily known by such indications as joy or what not. 
If after having [intuitively] known anothers mind and after 
having immediately-perceived it by constraint he devotes his 
own mind-stuff to finding ont what it is upon which that man's 
[mind-stuff] now depends, then he can know that upon which 
[the mind-stuff of the other depends] with reference to that 
time [now past]. But such fluctuations as passion are im- 
mediately-perceived because the mind-stuffs are the same. 
Such is the distinction [between the emotions and objects]. 


He tells of another perfection. 


21. As a result of constraint upon the external form of the 

body, when its power to be known is stopped, then as a con- 

sequence of the disjunction of light and of the eye there follows 
indiscernibility [of the yogin's body]. 

Ав & result of constraint practised upon the form of the 
body—that form which is the cause of knowledge by the eye— 
when the power which is favorable to knowing that form on 
the part of another's eye is stopped [that is] opposed, then 
when the form passes beyond the province of the knowledge 
obtained by the eye of another man, there follows the indis- 
cernibility of the body of the yogin, [that is to say.] he is not 
the object of [the others] eye, whenever he wills, In this way, 
by constraint upon his own sound or touch or taste or smell, 
perfection in not being known by the organ-of-hearing or of 
the other [organs] follows. 


He tells of another supernormal power. 

22. Karma is advancing and unadvancing; as a result of con- 
straint upon this [two-fold karma] or upon the signs of death 
there arises an [intuitive] knowledge of the final end. 

- Karma done in previous births which exists now is of two 
kinds,advancing and unadvancing. That which is functionally 
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engaged in giving results and which is having rapid fruition 
is advancing. It is like a wet piece of cloth which dries 
quickly when spread out in a heated place. That which gives 
forth its results at a later time and is now without functional 
activity and has a long fruition is unadvancing. It is like a 
wet piece of cloth rolled up into a ball in an unheated place. 
When there is constraint upon this, as a result of his im- 
mediate-experience, the termination [that is] the so-called 
<final end> of his term-of-life, which is the fruition of this 
[karma], is known. The final end in the case of Prajapati is 
the Great Dissolution; in the case of men death is the final 
end. This immediate-experience is such as this ‘In that place 
and at that time my separation from the body will take place.’ 
When there is immediate-experience of this, the yogin, for the 
sake of experiencing the fruition of it, instantly assumes many 
bodies and dies when he wills. In case he is experiencing it 
in this [life] there is a delay of death [for a period] of one 
[body]—Incidentally he says «or upon the signs of death.» 
Of these [three], the signs of death pertaining to one's self 
[would occur when, for instance, a man] who has stopped the 
openings of his ears with his hands does not hear the sound 
of the vital-spirits [in his own body), [The signs-of-death] 
pertaining to other creatures [would occur] when one sees the 
hirelings of Yama or something of the kind. Those pertain- 
ing to the gods [would occur] when one sees heaven unex- 
pectedly or whatever else. These three kinds of indications of 
dying are called signs-of-death (arista) because they terrify 
like an enemy (ari «Or» by these the yogin also has a 
knowledge of death. 


23. By constraint upon friendliness and other [sentiments] there 
arise powers of friendship. 

Previously [i. 33) constraint upon friendliness and compassion 
and joy has been prescribed. By this the powers [that is] 
energies of these arise. By these [powers] the yogin becomes. 
the benefactor and friend of any kind of living being and the 
deliverer from pain and is not & partisan. Indifference, how- 
ever, which is nothing but a state of impartiality is not any 
power of his because constraint is [upon the other three]. 
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24. [As a result of constraint] upon powers there arises power 
like that of an elephant. 

If there be cultivation of powers such as those of the ele- 
phant or of Hanuman or of Garuda, as a result of constraint 
these powers appear in the yogin. The mind-stuff of itself has 
capacity and so on for everything. 


25. As a result of casting the light of a process [of the central- 
organ] there arises the [intuitive] knowledge of the subtile, the 
concealed, and the obscure. 

The luminous process has been previously [i. 36] described. 
That light of the process which consists in an immediate- 
experience of illumination is a spot which is diffused forth 
everywhere, the untainted saliva of the thinking-substance. 
As a result of casting [that is] of throwing forth this [light] 
upon the subtile, such as an atom; or upon what might be 
concealed by something in a treasury, for example; or upon 
something obscure such as an elixir lying within [Mount] Meru, 
[intuitive] knowledge [that is] immediate experience arises. 
Just as one has knowledge of water-jars and such things һу 
contact with the light of the sun. 


Thus having described the [intuitive] knowledge by means 
of the light of the thinking-substance immediately-experienced 
by constraint, he tells of this [knowledge] by means of this 
[light] with regard to created things. 

26. As a result of constraint upon the sun there arises the 
[intuitive] knowledge of the cosmic spaces. 

As a result of constraint upon the diec of the sun shining 
brilliantly in the sky and wreathed with a thousand rays, the 
gate to which is through the Susumna, the mind-stufi, not 
separate from the object-for-sight, immediately experiences the 
fourteen cosmic spaces. 


27. [As a result of constraint] upon the moon there arises [in- 
tuitive] knowledge of the arrangement of the stores. 

As a result of constraint upon the moon he immediately 
experiences the particular order of the asterisms. Because 
the sun does not cause the asterisms to appear, no knowledge 
of them arises from constraint upon it. This is the point. 
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- 38. [As a result of constraint] upon the Zenith (dhruva) 


there arises [intuitive] knowledge of their movements. 
As a result of constraint upon the Zenith he knows the 
movements of these stars so that he may say ‘That star goes 
with that planet by that path for so much time.’ 


Having thus described outer perfections he tells of per- 
fections pertaining to one's self. 


29. [As a result of constraint] upon the cakra of the navel 
there arises. [intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement of the 
body. 

As a result of constraint upon that cakra of the navel, 
which is in the midmost part of the body and has ten petals 
and lies above the ädhära and the linga cakra, which have 
forty petals, he knows the constitution of the body. The dis- 
orders are three, wind, bile, and phlegm. The secretions are 
seven, skin, blood, flesh, sinew, bone, marrow, and semen. The 
arrangement of the body is such that the external in each 

case precedes. 


80. [As a result of constraint] upon the hollow of the throat 
there follows cessation of hunger and thirst. 

Below the thread of the tongue there is a region of the 
throat in the form of a hollow. By the collision of the breath 
and so on with this, hunger and thirst arise. As a result of 
constraint upon this, these two cease. 


31. [As a result of constraint] upon the tortoise-tube there 
follows motionlessness [of the mind-stufj]. 
Below the hollow there is, within the chest, a tube, in shape 
a tortoise. As a result of constraint upon this the mind-stuff 
enters into it and gains motionlessness. 


32. [As a result of constraint] upon the radiance in the head 
[there follows] the sight of the Siddhas. 

As a result of constraint upon that aperture which is in 
the skull, the so-called opening of Brahma, and which—after 
there is a conjunction [of this light] with the Susumnä and 
after there is a conjunction with the jewel's lustre of the 
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mind-stuff resident in the heart—becomes resplendent as the 
radiance in the head,—[as a result of this] he beholds the 
Siddhas, although they are invisible. 


33. Or as a result of Vividness (prátibha) the [yogin dis- 
cerns] all. 

For if constraint be made for the sake of the discriminative 
discernment, the Elevation (prasamkhyana), the deliverer from 
the round-of-rebirths, there follows Vividness, an intuitive 
[knowledge] indicating the approach of the Elevation and 
arising from Vivid-light, which is reflective thinking and nothing 
more, «Or» by this the yogin knows «all» Just as people 
see by the ray of dawn which indicates the rising of the sun. 
But in the Räjavärtika the Vivid-light is an [intuitive] know- 
ledge arising instantly in accordance with the object produced 
by nothing but the central-organ without regard to any causes. 
As a result of constraint upon this, the Vividness, the deliverer, 
a prior state of discriminative discernment, dawns [in the mind- 
stuff]. By this the yogin knows all So it is explained. 


34. [As a result of constraint] upon the heart there arises a 
consciousness of the mind-stuff. 
By constraint upon a station of the mind-stuff, the lotus of 
the heart with its face downwards, there is a consciousness 
of the mind-stuff together with its subconscious-impressions. 


35. Experience is a presented-idea which is undistinguished on 
the part of the sattva and of the Self, each absolutely un- 
commingled [in the presented-idea]. Since the sattva exists as 
object for another, the. [intuitive] knowledge of the Self arises 
as the result of constraint upon itself as object. 

<That presented-idea which is undistinguished> on the part 
of the thinking-substance and the self, which are absolutely 
different in so far as they are object-of-experience and ex- 
periencer, is a mutation of the thinking-substance, a presented- 
idea of pleasure and of pain and of infatuation, undistinguished 
by the knowers of the reflection of the Self, [that is] alike 
in quality to them, and attributive of pleasure and so on [to 
the Self] by means of the reflection—this is experience, resident 
in the thinking-substance because it is an object-for-sight. It 
exists for the sake of another, [that is,] it becomes subordinate 
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to the Self, the experiencer. The experience is for the sake 
of another; it consists in a presented-idea which is dependent 
upon the reflection of intelligence. Other than this is the 
essence of intelligence, which is the reflection; it exists for its 
own sake and is not subordinate to another, By constraint 
upon this the Self has an immediate-experience of the Self. 
And this object-for-sight resident in the thinking-substance is 
not able by the Self, who is self-lightening, to make the Self 
into an object. On the contrary, the knowledge of the Self 
is said to be empty of the forms of the not-self, because it 
knows the reflection of itself and nothing more. And in this 
sense there is the Sacred Word [Brhad Ar. Up. iv. 5. 15] 
*By whom, pray, should one discern the Discerner?" 


Now when this constraint has immediately-experienced the 
Self he points out what are the previously existing perfections. 


98. As a resull of this, vivid organs of hearing and of touch 
and of sight and of taste and of smell are generated. 

As a result of this constraint upon that which exists for 
its own sake, (the Vividness previously described,) the [intuitive] 
knowledge which is occupied with itself is generated by the 
central-organ and no other, aided by the Bright karma which 
arises from yoga, The organs for knowing supernormal sounds 
and touches and colors and tastes and smells, the organ of 
hearing and the skin and the eye and the tongue and the nose 
are generated in order, with the technical names of the organ 
of hearing and the organ of touch and the organ of sight 
and the organ of taste and the organ of smell. When the 
organ of hearing, which is the organ for knowing supernormal 
sounds, comes to the yogin, then the technical term «organ 
of hearing» is given to his organ of hearing (crotra). Similarly 
the <organ of smell> is the technical name for his nose. And 
so in this way the ellipsis must be supplied. 


The objector asks ‘Has then this yogin accomplished his 
task?’ In reply to this he says— 
37. To concentration these [supernormal sensations] are obstacles; 
to emergence they are perfections (siddhi). 
«These» [that is] Vividness and the like in the case of one 
devoted «to concentration,» the fruit of which is final bliss, 
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are obstacles, [that is] impediments. Accordingly he who 
desires liberation overlooks them, For his task is not accom- 
plished, even if he have ten thousand perfections, unless he 
have a complete enlightenment of self, This has been said 
by Gri Krishna, the Supreme Teacher, [Bhag. Git& xv. 20] 
ë Having understood this he would be wise and would have 
accomplished his task, O Bharata.” But in the case of one 
devoted to emergence these [supernormal sensations] are per- 
fections. 


Having thus described the supernormal-powers of constraint 
as consisting in knowledge culminating in the vision of the 
self, he tells of them as consisting in action. 


39. As a result of slackening the causes of bondage and as a 
result of the knowledge of the process, the mind-stujf penetrates 
into the body of another. 

The mind-stuff which is disposed to pervade in all directions 
is fixed, [that is] bound to its own body and to nothing else 
by contraction. The cause of this is right and wrong doing. 
By constraint upon these two a slackening arises. A process, 
[that is] a collection of tubes (nád?) is that by means of which 
the mind-stuff proceeds. By constraint upon that also there 
is the knowledge so that one thinks ‘By that tube [the mind- 
stuff] passes through. Likewise there is a knowledge of the 
tubes which are the paths for the breaths and the organs. 
And so when the rope of bondage is destroyed, the mind-stuff 
which knows the path gains entrance to the body of another, 
whether it be dead or alive, just as one enters into one's own 
clothing or another's. The organs enter after the mind-stuff 
just as bees [enter after] the king-bee, 


39. As a result of the subdual of the Udüna there is no adhesion 
to water, mud, thorns, or similar objects and [at death] there is 
the upward flight. 

As every one knows there are two modes of action of the 
organs. One consists in the perception of external things and 
the like; the other is internal and consists of efforts [to pre- 
serve] the source of life and is common to all action. The 
effects of this [two-fold] mode of action are the five breaths 
(prüna). Of these [ve] l. Prüma extends from the tip of the 
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nose to the heart. 2. Samana extends from the heart to the 
navel and [the derivation is] in the sense that it leads (nayati) 
the food equally [over the body]. 3. Apdna extends from the 
navel to the sole of the foot and [the derivation is] in the 
sense that it removes (apanayati) filth. 4. Uddna is a fluc- 
tuation from the tip of the nose to the head and is the cause 
of the upward flight. 5. Vydna pervades all the body. Of 
these Prana is the chief. As a result of the subdual of the 
Udäna, from among these, by constraint the yogin because of 
his lightness passes over ocean, mud, thorns, and other things 
without adhering to them. And at will he gains death. 


40. As a result of the subdual of the Samana there arises a 

As a result of mastery of the Samana which pervades the 
fire resident near the navel a radiance of flame arises, by 
which he appears radiant. Similarly by subduing the Prana 
and the rest, it must be understood, that perfection in what 
can be done by this [fire is done] as [the yogin] wills, 


4l As a result af constraint upon the relation between the 
organ-of-hearing and the air there arises the supernormal organ- 
of-heuring. 

Although the organ-of-hearing is of the personality-substance, 
the relation between it and the air is that of container and 
contained. This is a partial statement [which applies to the 
other organs}. By constraint upon the relations between the 
eye and light, water and taste, nose and earth, supernormal 
organs with the technical names of the organ of hearing and 
the organ of touch and the organ of sight and the organ of 
taste and the organ of smell [iii. 36] arise, by which he in- 
stantly knows supernormal sounds and so forth. 


42. Either as the result of constraint upon the relation between 
the body and the ether or as the result ‘of the balanced-state of 
lightness as of a cotton fibre there follows the passing through 
: mir. 1 
Having subdued the connection between these two, he be- 
comes light in body by concentration upon the common 
characteristic of what is light or of what is cotton-fibre and 
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the like, first of all he walks upon water, then he walks upon 
spiders’ threads, next upon sunbeams, thereafter he courses 
through air at will. 


43. The fluctuation outwardly unadjusted is the Great Dis- 
carnale; as a result of this the dwindling of the obscuration of 
light. As a result of constraint upon the coarse (sthula), the 
attribute (svardpa), the inherence (anvaya), and the pur- 
posiveness (arthavattva) there is a subdual of the elements. 

When the sense of being "I" is in the body, by resolving 
‘my central-organ shall be outside,’ the central-organ gains a 
fluctuation outside the body. This is the adjusted fixed- 
attention that is called discarnate. When as a result of this 
there is a renunciation of the sense of being “I” in the body, 
the external fluctuation is gained by this very fact. This same 
is the unadjusted fixed-attention called Great Discarnate. <As 
a result of this> the mind-stuff which is essentially light has 
its obscuration due to karma resulting from hindrances and 
so forth dwindled away. Asa result of this it gains the state 
of being the knower of all. 1. The coarse visible form of the 
five elements, an orderly arrangement of parts, containing the 
common characteristics of earthiness and so on, joined with 
sounds and the other [perceptible] things, with the five quali- 
ties successively reduced by one. Such is the first form. 
9. Next would be the second form, the essential attribute 
having successively the characteristic-mark of hardness, liqui- 
dity, heat, impulsiveness, all-pervasiveness, Impulsiveness 1s, 
for instance, the wind’s power of carrying [blades of] grass 
and the like, 3. Then the third form, the subtile cause of 
these, the atoms; of these the subtile causes are the five fine 
substances. 4. Next the fourth form of these, the three 
aspects. For these are common [to all] and are the <in- 
herence> in the sense that they inhere in the causes of them- 
selves (sva). 5. Then the fifth form of these elements is the 
purposiveness, the capacity for experience and liberation, which 
is based in the aspects, as it comes to them (svezu) from the 
inherence of the aspects. Thus by constraint upon the five 
kinds of causes of the effects of the elements in succession 
beginning with the coarse, the elements conform to the wish 
of the yogin, just as cows follow after their calves. 
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44 [45]'. As a result of this, atomization and the other per- 
Jections appear; there is perfection of body; and its external- 
aspects are unobstructed. 

As the result of this subdual of the elements, atomization 
and the rest of the eight perfections appear in the yogin, 
1, Atomization is the similarity to an atom, 2, Magnification 
is pervasiveness. 3. Levitation is lightness like that of a ball 
of cotton. 4. Ponderation is heaviness like that of Meru. 
5. Extension is the touching of the moon with a finger. 
6, Efficacy is the obtaining of desire. 7. Mastery is the power 
to compel elements. 8, Sovereignty is the power to create 
elements. “Such are the eight sovereign powers, Of these, 
those ending with Extension are perfected by constraint upon 
the coarse; Efficacy by constraint upon the essential-attribute; 
the remainder by constraint upon the cause Such is the 
analysis.—« Perfection of body» is to be described. And by 
constraint upon the elements there is no obstruction to this 
body by qualities of the elements such as hardness, So that 
he penetrates within the rock; cold and heat and so on do 
not impede [him]. 


45 [46]. Perfection of body is beauty, grace, power, and the 
š hardness of the thunder-bolt. 

Beauty is what is pleasant to the eye; grace is charm of all 
the body; power is energy; hardness of the thunder-bolt is 
the condition of him in the structure of whose limbs there is 
hardness as of the thunder-bolt, familiar enough in the case 
of Hanuman. 


He tells of another subdual of the elements which is a 
means of subduing organs. 
46 [47]. As a result of constraint upon the process-of-perception, 
the essential-attribute, the Jeeling-of-personality, the inherence, 
and the purposiveness there follows subdual of the organs. 
Sound, for instance the fourth note; touch, for instance cold; 
color, for instance yellow; taste, for instance sweet: smell, for 
instance perfume. The five fluctuations, which are effects, the 

















1 (ri Raminanda Yati has chosen to combine sGtras 43 and 44 into 
one. Consequently the numbering of the sütras is changed by one from 
lii. 44 to the end of Book Third, 
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processes-of-perception belonging to the organs, from the organ 
of hearing onwards, have the sounds and the rest, which are in 
essence a general and a particular, as their field of operation. 
This is the first form. Illuminativeness is an essential-attribute, 
the second form. Personality-substance made of sattva and 
having the feeling-of-personality as its characteristic mark is 
the third cause of these [organs]. Inherence and purposiveness 
the fourth and fifth form have been explained [ui 43]. By 
constraint upon these five kinds of organs he gains the sub- 
dual of the organs, 


What is the result of this? In reply he says— 


47 [48]. As a result of this [there ensues on the part of the 
body] speed as great as that of the central-organ, action of in- 
struments of perception disjunct [from the body], and the sub- 
dual of the primary-cause. 

<Speed as great as that of the central-organ> is the attain- 
ment of unsurpassed motion on the part of the body like that 
of the mind. <Action of instruments of perception disjunct 
[from the body]> is the modifiability! of organs which are 
quite distinet from the discarnate as regards knowledge of 
distant and external objects. The subdual of the primary- 
cause, [that is] the inherence, the fourth kind [of element or 
organ] is the mastery of the whole world. Such are the per- 
fections which arise as a result of the subdual of the organs. 
Those perfections beginning with atomization and ending with 
the subdual of the primary-cause are called in this book 
Honey-faced, because they taste like bits of honey. In other 
words they are Honey-faced because they are like honey. Or 
else, the Honey-faced are those the cause of which, [that is,] 
that towards which something goes, is immediately-experienced 
by means of the subdual of the elements and organs. This 
is the honey, that norm-bearing insight produced by yoga, 
which has as its object the things extending from the coarse 
to the primary-cause. 


Thus perfection of knowledge and of action which result 
from constraint, which are the objects aimed at extending 





t Or one might translate ‘disjunct action.’ 
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to discriminative discernment as leading directly to belief, 
have been set in order. He now tells of the perfections sub- 
ordinate to discriminative discernment. 


48 [49]. He who has nothing more than the discernment into 
the difference between the sattva and the Self is the commander 
of all forms of being and the perceiver of the whole. 

When there is a subdual of the inner organ from which 
the stains of rajas and of tamas have been washed away by 
constraint upon that which is an end to itself as previously 
[iii. 35] described, there arises a discernment of the distinction 
between the sattva of the thinking-substance and the self in 
the case of the yogin who is established in the lower dispassion, 
called the consciousness of mastery, and who has nothing but 
this [discernment], and who is devoted to the repetition of 
that [discernment]. He becomes perfected in being commander, 
[that is] regulator of all forms of being, and in being the 
knower of all things past and present and future. This is the 
so-called [i. 36] “griefless” perfection. 


He now tells of the most important perfection, that of the 
discriminative discernment. 


49 [50]. As a result of passionlessness even with regard to 
these [perfections] there follows, after the dwindling of the seeds 
of the defects, Isolation. 

When this griefless state is perfected as a result of passion- 
lessness, the higher passionlessness arises even with regard to 
the discriminative discernment, which is the cause of this 
[griefless perfection. Then when there is a dwindling, [that 
i$] a total disappearance of the seed, [that is,] the subliminal- 
impression of error due to the defects, [that is] the hindrances, 
now that the mind-stuff has nothing but subliminal-impressions 
of the higher passionlessness, the Self is perfected in being 
grounded in himself, [that is] in «Isolation. This is the 
perfection «consisting of subliminal-impressions only» as it is 
called [i. 18]. 


When obstacles to this arise, he tells what are the means 
of removing them. 
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50 [51]. In case of solicitations from those in high places, these 
should arouse no attachment or pride, for undesirable 
consequences recur. 

Now there are four kinds of yogins 1. Prathamakalpikas, 
2. Madhubhimikas, 3. Prajia@jyotis and 4. Atikräntabhävaniyas. 
Of these [four], 1. the first has merely begun in constraint 
and knows nothing of such things as the mind-stuff of another. 
2. The second after gaining by conscious yoga the Honeyed 
stage of mind-stuff, the so-called norm-bearing insight [i. 48], 
desires to conquer the elements and organs which are im- 
mediately-experienced. By means of the subdual of these he 
is desirous of gaining successively the three stages previously 
described as Honey-faced and griefless and consisting of sub- 
liminal-impressions only. 3. But the third [yogin]. unshakable 
by Mahendra and the other gods, because he has subdued 
elements and organs, after gaining two stages, inasmuch as he 
has the desire to perfect the two stages which begin with the 
griefless [stage], strives for the constraint upon that which is 
an end to itself. 4. The fourth, however, a high-souled exalted 


` being, dispassionate towards the three stages ending with dis- 


cernment which he has gained, fearless of obstacles, released 
while yet living, abides in the fourth stage. Of him the in- 
sight in seven stages advancing to the highest has been ex- 
plained. Of these four in the case of the first yogin there is 
not fitness for solicitation by the gods. So, by elimination, 
it is the second yogin, the Madhubhimika who is solicited, 
[that is] invited by «those in high places [that is] those 
who are masters of this or that high place, for instance, 
Mahendra. “Sir! will you sit here? Will you rest in this 
heavenly high place? This maiden might prove attractive. 
This enjoyment is supernormal. This elixir wards off age and 
death. This chariot goes as you will” When he is thus in- 
yited, an attachment, [that is,] a lust arises in him so that he 
feels with pride. ‘How great is the power of this yoga of 
mine! This should not be done. Rather let him reflect upon 
the defects in it thus ‘Baked on the pitiless coals of the round- 
of-rebirths and mounted! upon the wheel of successive births 
and deaths, I have hardly found the lamp of yoga which 
dispels the darkness of the hindrances. And of this [lamp] 
К. кр, сш» ДЫ. lat gb en, 
1 Compare Mudrüráksasa v. 5; vii. 12. 
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the lust-born gusts of sensual things are enemies. How could 
it be that I who have seen its light could be led astray by 
sensual things, a mere mirage, and throw myself as fuel into 
that same blaze of the round-of-rebirths as it flares up again? 
Fare ye well! Sensual things [deceitful] as dreams and to be 
craved by wile folk' His purpose thus determined let him 
cultivate concentration. If attached, he falls from his position. 
Thinking of himself in pride as having done all, he is not 
perfected in yoga. Accordingly because one whose yoga is 
broken is involved again in the round-of-rebirths, which is not 
desired, not being attached and not being proud are the means 
of throwing off the obstacles to Isolation. 


The [intuitive] knowledge of discrimination, the deliverer, 
which results when the Self has been mirrored in the thinking- 
substance has been previously described. He tells of another 
method for this. 


01 [52]. As a result of constraint upon moments and their 
sequence [there arises the intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination. 

An indivisible fragment of time is the true moment. Other 
[divisions] such as hours and so on are fragments of time, 
consisting of collections of moments, are not true [moments]. 
For a collection of moments has no existence in reality. By 
constraint upon the moments, expressed thus *Of these, this 
moment comes before that; this comes after that' and upon 
their sequence, [that is,] upon an antecedent and a consequent, 
he gains an immediate-experience, a discrimination, of extremely 
subtile things. And from that an [intuitive] knowledge, which 
is in essence an immediate-knowledge of things, beginning with 
the sky and ending with man, in one instant arises. 


This [intuitive] knowledge arising from constraint upon 
moments and having everything for its object he will describe 
later. Now he tells of the particular object, a subtile thing, 
of this [constraint]. 

52 [53]. As a result of this there arises the deeper knowledge 
of two equivalent things which cannot be distinguished in species, 
in characteristic-mark, or in place. 

A distinction is a determination. For in ordinary life there 
are three means of determining the differences between objects, 
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Of these, the idea of the difference between the cow and the 
gayal, which are similar as regards place and characteristic- 
mark, is [the difference] by species. The idea of the difference 
between two cows which are similar as regards place and 
species, is [the difference] by characteristic-mark. The deter- 
mination of the difference between two myrobalans, which are 
similar in species and characteristic-mark, is the result of such 
a difference in place as being in front and behind, But when, 
in order to test the [intuitive] knowledge of the yogin, the 
myrobalan lying in the front place is put in the place of the 
myrobalan which was behind, and the myrobalan which was 
behind is removed, while the yogin is intent upon something 
else, then because it is impossible to determine change in 
species and so on in the case of the two myrobalans, which 
are similar in respect of the species of myrobalan and in the 
characteristic-marks such as changes of color and in place,— 
«as a result of this» the yogin gains the deeper knowledge 
of the change merely by the [intuitive] knowledge coming 
from constraint upon the moment. During those moments which 
are antecedent to that moment in which the myrobalan which 
was in front was put in the place of the myrobalan which 
was behind a series of previous mutations of being in front 
were produced in the myrobalan in front and not in the myro- 
balan behind. Because that [myrobalan behind] in those 
[earlier] moments was endowed with a series of mutations of 
being behind. And thus the yogin who knows the moments 
and their sequence, in knowing the uninterrupted-succession 
of this moment as compared with the moments of the series 
of the two, of the one in front and the one behind, each with 
its own mutation [in time], determines thus ‘This one is now 
in front; previous to this it was behind, not in front.’ 


53 [54]. The [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimi- 

nation is the Deliverer, has all things as its object, has all 

times for its object, in an inclusive whole of time without 
sequence (akrama). 

The knowing of the whole as a result of constraint upon 
this and that has been described. This [knowing of the whole] 
has for its objects merely the different varieties, just as when 
one says ‘I had a dinner of all the different condiments pro- 
duced in the kitchen, the meaning conveyed is that he ate 
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all the varieties of condiments. Similarly again if one says 
‘I had a dinner of all the food served with all the condiments 
on the dishes,’ the meaning conveyed is that he ate the whole 
as such and with its varieties. Likewise this discriminative 
knowledge proceeding from constraint upon the moments has 
all things as such as its object, has all times for its object, 
[that is,] has objects in all different varieties.—Because it 
penetrates into the reality of the Self, it rescues from the 
ocean of the round-of-rebirths. In this sense it has the tech- 
nical name of <Deliverer.>—<In an inclusive whole of time> 
[that is] simultaneously it has the whole collection as its basis, 
like a myrobalan on the palm of your hand. 


Thus having cleared up the limits of excellence in discrimi- 
native discernment, the results of supernormal powers in this 
or that, that is, the constraints, he approaches the question 
whether the immediate-experience of the difference between 
the sativa and the Self, in case there be such excellence in 
discriminative discernment or not, is sufficient for release. 


54 [55]. Isolation occurs when the purity of the cane and 
of the Self is equal. 

There is <purity> [that is] absence of all fluctuations, when 
the thinking-substance has cast off all the stains of rajas and 
by virtue of discriminative discernment is nothing but sub- 
liminal-impressions, Then in the case of the Self also, who 
is permanently pure, there is purity, «that is,» absence of 
experience in predicate-relations. So when the purity of these 
two is equal, there is Isolation. But supernormal powers in 
this or that have been discussed for the sake of awakening 
faith. Isolation, however, as a result of nothing but the sub- 
liminal-impressions of the Self uncharacterized by the thinking- 
substance, is perfected, when undifferentiated -consciousness 
(avidy@) has ceased, as consisting in the non-awakening of 
future pain. 


Book Fourth: Concentration. 


I bow down to Siti and Rima who have that incomparable 
perfection consisting in Isolation and nothing more which belongs 
to those who are perfected in all the means of attainment. 
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In the First and Second Books yoga and the means of 
attaining it have been set forth. In the Third Book the three 
direct aids technically called constraint, the different mutations 
aimed at by constraint, and the perfections have been described. 
Of these [latter] certain perfections such as those of the past 
or of the future are aids to the yoga of Isolation by means 
of faith; others such as the subdual of the organs are im- 
mediate aids. The perfection in the discriminative knowledge 
called the Deliverer is discussed as a result of yoga. Now 
Isolation itself as being of primary importance is to be set 
forth. For this purpose the mind-stufi that is conducive to 
Isolation, the world beyond, the self over and above momen- 
tary mental-processes, the experiencer of the pleasures and 
so on which are evolved forms of the mind-stuff, and the 
Rain-Cloud of [knowable] Things are to be described. And 
incidentally other things are to be described. Thus the Fourth 
Book is begun. In it he wishes to describe that mind-stuff 
which is capable of Isolation from among the mind-stuffs that 
have been first perfected, and he says that there are five 
kinds of perfections previously described, because of the 
different causes. 


I. Perfections proceed from birth or drugs or spells or self- 

castigation or concentration. 

Perfection by birth is such as belongs to yaksas, and is, 
for instance, passing through the air. In [personages] such 
as Kapila, moreover, this is innate. [Perfection] in the use 
of particular drugs is to be found in such as Kapila. In the 
case of certain persons there is perfection in atomization by 
the repetition of spells. Perfection by self-castigation is to 
be found in such as Vishvamitra. These four perfections are 
really produced by yoga practised in former births and mani- 
fested in this birth which serves as efficient cause. Accord- 
ingly, in so far as there is disappointment in the practice of 
yoga, a beginning [should be made] here, even if so perfection 
is not perceived, because of results to come in another birth. 
Perfections proceeding from concentration have been explained 
in the previous book. 


The objector says ‘By the might of his self-castigation Nan- 
dicvara is reported to have entered by means of the side-long 
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glance of the husband.of the Blessed Gáur! into the mutation 
of a divine body. With regard to this, in the first place this 
human body cannot be the material cause of any divine body. 
Because if this [human body] be regarded as subsisting, it is 
impossible that it should be mutated into another [body]; if 
transitory (nasta), it cannot be the cause of anything. Nor 
can you say that the parte only [of the human body] should 
be the material cause [of the divine body] because it is im- 
possible that a cause which is nothing but a human body 
should produce an effect which is totally different from it. 
To this objection he replies. 


2. The mutation into another birth is the result af the filling 
in of the evolving-cause. 


The evolving-causes beginning with the primary-cause and 
ending with [the element of] earth are real everywhere, because 
they fill in the parts of human or other bodies; by conforming 
to right-living, as the case may be, as efficient cause, they 
permeate the parts. Because of this it is right to speak of 
«the mutation into another birth.» Just as by the help of 
an evolving-cause a bit of flame pervades a vast area of grass 
and so on in a forest. 


The objector asks ‘Does the filling in of the evolving-cause 
require such efficient-causes as right-living or not. If this is 
not the case, then one would have to admit that the filling in 
would be in all [causes] And you cannot [hold] the first 
[alternative]. Because if something such as right-living were 
to set things in motion, you would then be going against your 
own doctrine which holds that the purpose of the Self sets 
things in motion. In reply to this he says— 


3. The efficient cause gives no impulse to the evolving-causes, 
[but] the mutation follows when the barrier [to the evolving 
cause] is cul, as happens with the peasant. 


For in the Samkhya, which does not hold the doctrine of 
the Icvara, only the purpose of the Self, which lies in the 
future, sets the evolving-causes in motion. But we who hold 
the doctrine of the Icvara maintain that the Icvara sets [the 
evolving-causes) in motion in so far as this [purpose of the 
I¢vara] gives the thing aimed at. Thus the purpose of the 
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Self is said to set things in motion in so far as it is the 
thing aimed at. But the efficient cause does not set [the 
evolving-causes] in motion, because it is an effect of them. 
On the contrary, as a result of this efficient cause there is 
resistance to the barrier, [that is,] the obstacle. Because of 
right-living the evolving-causes for the rejection of wrong- 
living quite of themselves set in motion towards a mutation 
into a god, or whatever it may be. When there is an obstacle 
to merit because of the excess of evil [karma], mutation into 
an animal or something else occurs. Just as Nahusa was 
mutated into a snake.— The words «as happens with the 
peasant> refer to the peasant, [that is,) the ploughman who 
merely makes a cutting of the barrier to the water on some 
higher level; then the water quite of itself sets in motion into 
another meadow-plot, 


The objector asks ‘When the yogin at one time creates 
many bodies for the sake of enjoyment, then why are there 
mind-stuffs for these?' In reply he says. 

4. The created mind-stuffs may result from the sense of per- 
sonality and from this alone. 

The mind-stuffs are created in the sense that they are 
created by the power of yoga. As a result of the filling in 
of evolving-causes which are subject to the yogin's will, just 
аз а body is produced, [so mind-stuff] from the personality- 
substance as evolving-cause. 


For because mind-stuffs refer constantly to different things, 
the yogin has not perfection in experience. Therefore he says 


5. When there is a variety of evolving-causes the mind-stuff 
which impels the many is one. 

From among the created mind-stuffs the yogin creates a 
mind-stuff which necessarily acts in the particular way which 
conforms to his own enjoyment; by the power of his yoga this 
mind-stuff becomes the guide of these [others] and in this way 
his enjoyment is arranged as planning for that [enjoyment]. 

Thus reasons have been given for the five kinds of perfected 
mind-stuffs as coming from birth or the other [sources]; from 
among these he selects the mind-stuff wbich is conducive {о 
liberation. 
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6. Of these [five perfections] that which proceeds from con- 
templation leaves no latent-deposit. 

Of these proceeding from birth and the other [four], that 
proceeding from concentration «leaves no latent - deposit,» 
[that is,] it has no subconscious-impressions from the hindrances 
and is fit for release. 


He says that also the karma of the yogin, like the mind- 
stuff, has differences of quality. 


7. The yogin’s karma is neither-white-nor-black; [the karma] of 
others is of three kinds. 

White karma is to be attained by voice and by central- 
organ and its sole result is pleasure; it is found among those 
who are disposed to study and self-castigation. Black karma 
has its sole result in pain; it is found among the base. White- 
and-black-[karma] has a mixed result in pleasure and in pain 
and it is to be affected by outer means; it is found among 
the devotees of the soma sacrifice. In these [three] cases, 
because it is connected with the crushing of ants and similar 
[creatures|—in so far as rice or other grains are destroyed— 
and with aid to others, such as the giving of fees, there is 
this karma of three kinds in the case of <others> [that is] 
those who are not yogins. But the karma of yogins [that is] 
of ascetics, because they have cast off the karma which is to 
be effected by outer means, is not white-nor-black. Because 
the hindrances have dwindled it is not black; because the 
result of the right-living is committed to the Igvara without 
desiring any result it is not white karma. Consequently by 
means of the discriminative discernment into the purity of the 
mind-stuff the karma which is neither-white-nor-black has as 
its sole result release. 


He tells incidentally of the manifestation of subconscious- 
impressions of karma. 


8. As a result of this there follows the manifestation of those 
subconscious-impressions only which correspond to the fruition 
of their [karma]. 

As a result of this three-fold karma, just after the time of 
death, when there is a manifestation for giving the fruition 
which consists in birth, length of life, and kind of experience, 
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then there is a manifestation of the subconscious-impressions 
favorable to that [fruition] and not to opposed to it. If the 
mind-stuff reaches divinity there are subconscious-impressions 
of the human kind of enjoyment which become dormant, because 
in case they be manifested it is impossible that there should 
be the supernormal kind of enjoyment. 


The objector asks ‘How is it that the subconscious-im- 
pressions, produced from the enjoyment of these things in 
heaven during his birth as a god, become manifest again in 
another birth as a god after thousands of births as men and 
as tigers have intervened? Why is it that just those sub- 
conscious-impressions which belong to the immediately preced- 
ing birth are not manifested, like the subconscious-impressions 
of the previous day?’ In reply to this he says— 


9. There is uninterrupted-causal-relation [of subconscious-im- 

gressions] although remote in species or point of space or moment 

of time, by reason of the correspondence between memory and 
subliminal-impressions. 

Although generally, in case of one who rises up after sleep- 
ing, the subconscious-impressions produced by the experience 
of the immediately preceding day are manifested because no- 
thing intervenes, still in this never-beginning round-of-rebirths 
there are the subconscious-impressions, which have been heaped 
up in enjoyments, as a result of whatever karma there be in 
whatever birth. Although ten thousand lives and space and 
hundreds of mundane cycles may have intervened, these [im- 
pressions] manitested by that very karma or by that birth— 
when once a birth of that kind has been attained by a karma 
of the similar kind—are said to have an <uninterrupted-causal- 
relation.» In other words they become the cause of a kind 
of enjoyment through memory. The subconscious-impressions 
of the immediately preceding life, which was started by a 
different kind of karma, lie dormant because there is nothing 
that can manifest them, It is proper that [the subconscious- 
impressions], although there be interventions, should be mani- 
fested, because the karma and the birth exist which manifest 
them. Nor should you say ‘Let the subconscious-impressions 
of the immediately preceding life be manifested by both [karma 
and birth] because there is nothing that intervenes; for so 
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there would be memory. Yet [this karma] is quite different 
[from that which precedes it}.’ The reply is <by reason of the 
correspondence between memory and subliminal impressions.> 
The meaning is this. A subliminal-impression is that which 
remains as a potentiality, whether as act or knowledge or 
otherwise, and which contains passion and the other [qualities]; 
and this [impression] is the cause of memory of action which 
has the same object as itself! A subliminal-impression of 
action comes into mutation as an action; a subliminal-im- 
pression of knowledge as memory; another subliminal-im- 
pression otherwise. In this manner, by reason of the corre- 
spondence between memory and subliminal-impressions, inas- 
much as they are not distinct and have the same object, there 
is said to be a continuity between them, a relation of cause 
and effect, which cannot be between two disparates. For you 
cannot say that the fact that there is intervention can make 
the subliminal-impression produce a dissimilar effect. For if 
this were so, then immediately after the impression produced 
by the experience of a water-jar you could remember even 
that which is not experience. 


To the Charvaka who objects ‘These аге no subconscious- 
impressions from births gone by’ he replies— 


10. These [subconscious-impressions], furthermore, have no be- 
ginning [that we can set in time] since desire is eternal. 
The meaning of the word «furthermore» is that these sub- 

conscious-impressions have not only an uninterrupted-causal- 

relation but also no beginning that we can set in time. Why 
is this? Because the craving ‘may I always be,’ which is the 
fear of death, is permanent, [that is to say,] one does not fail 
to find it in any living creature. The point of this is as 
follows. The fear of death inferred from the trembling, if 
from nothing else, forms the memory of the pain of the hatable 
object, because one never fails to find the two together. This 

[craving] forms the subconscious-impression; and this [im- 

pression forms] the experience of the pain which proceeds from 

death; this [experience] in that it cannot be made possible 
in this birth forms another birth. 'Thus it is established that 





t That is to say, its object is not stolen away, as discussed in i. 11. 
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desire has no beginning. The objector asks ‘If body is not 
the soul, who then is it that fears birth and death? [It can- 
not be] the soul because it is without beginning or end and 
as such is not! susceptible to fear. We reply that [the fear 
belongs] to the mind-stuff. It is the attainment (labha) by 
this same mind-stuff,—which is entangled? in beginningless 
desires, and which is all-pervading in that it is a product of 
the personality-substance,—of a fluctuation disposed to ex- 
pansion or contraction according to [the sizes of] the different 
bodies; [this fluctuation] we call birth and the cessation of 
[this] fluctuation we call death. While this is happening there 
is pain. Thus all this round-of-rebirths belongs [to this mind- 
stuff]. 


The objector asks ‘If the subconscious-impressions are from 
time-without-beginning, how is it that they can be cut off?’ 
In reply to this he says— 


11. Since [these subconscious-impressions] are associated with 
cause and motive and mental substrate and stimulus, if these 
cease to be, then those [subconscious-impressions] cease to be. 


These are not, like the Self, without a beginning. But are 
effects only? in a stream without a beginning. Consequently 
by cutting off their causes, it is possible to cut them off. To 
explain. The never-ending wheel of the round-of-rebirths 
ceaselessly rolls on. Undifferentiated-consciousness (avidyd) 
characterized by subliminal-impressions of delusion, each one 
succeeding another, is the cause of the feeling-of-personality 
expressed by ‘I am.’ And this feeling-of-personality is the 
cause of this error ‘I am a man’ or ‘This dissatisfaction is 
mine. ‘This error is the cause of passion and hatred. Both 
of these, again, are the causes of right-living and of wrong- 
living by leading a man to punish another or by some such 
act. Both these [kinds of living are causes] of enjoyment. 


t Reading with the India Office MS. 5594 and the MS. in the Deecan 
College Library (No. 619 of 1887—91) antasyabhayatead iti. 

? The à is to be read a according to the two MSS. just cited. This 
adjective gives the motive for the creation. The next one ahamkarikat- 
vena vibhunas meets the objection that the mind-stuff of an elephant 
must be many times greater in size than that of an ant. 

? Reading era. 
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And this [enjoyment is the cause] of subconscious-impressions. 
And these again are the cause of delusion and the rest. In 
this case [then], the karmas from the hindrances are the causes 
of the subconscious-impressions; the body and the term of 
life and the kind of enjoyment are the result; the mind-stuff 
is the mental-substrate; sounds or other [perceptible] things 
are the physical-basis. Since [the impressions] are associated 
with these, if these are cut off by unwavering discriminate 
discernment produced by the yoga which is an aid to the yoga 
of action, then, because the causes have ceased to be, [these 
subconscious impressions] cease to be. 


The objector asks ‘If the subliminal-impressions are real, 
how can they cease to be?’ In reply he says— 


12, Past and future really exist [therefore subl iminal-impressions 
do not cease to be]. For the different time-forms belong to the 
external-aspects. 


There is no creation of what is not existent, nor destruction 
of what is existent. For according to the Word (Bhag, Gita 
ii 16] of the Supreme Icvara “No being is found which comes 
from what does not exist; no not-being is found which comes 
from what exists.” And in accordance with the saying that 
the past and the future, like the present, are knowable by 
perception which says [Bhag. Gita vii. 26] “Know, O Arjuna, 
that I am all past and present and future things,” nothing 
which does not exist can be knowable by perception, Therefore 
the totality of past and future external-aspects does exist in 
potential form in the substance. This (yat) yogins immediately 
experience by constraint upon the three mutations. And 
potters, for instance, after sketching in their minds make [the 
water-pot], when there is a substance, a whole-in-relation-to- 
all-its-parts, which is said to be permanent and unitary. The 
objector says ‘Then the knowledge of the reality is useless, 
because one is bound by subconscious-impressions and so forth.’ 
The reply is, No. For in the present time-form, because the 
future and the other time-forms belong to the external-aspects, 
the mind-stuff, diversified with subconscious-impressions of pain 
and what not and being dominant and disposed to numberless 
mutations, when changed into a state of being that is the 
object of experience, is said to be in bondage. When there 
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' is knowledge of reality, the mind-stuíf loses its dominance and 


enters into the past time-form, and although existent as primary- 
matter, yet because the purpose of the Self which was to be 
accomplished—and this is the seed for its rising again—has 
been accomplished, it does not return again. 


It has been said that the past and the future as such do 
exist. If this is so, what are they as such? In reply to this 
he says— 


13. These [lime-forms] are phenomenalized [individuals] or 
subtile [generic forms] and their essence is the aspects (guna). 

The <phenomenalized> belong to the present time-form; the 
«subtile» to the past and future time-forms, These time-forms 
begin with the Great Thinking-substance and end with such 
particularized things as water-jars; their essence is the aspects 
(guna) and they consist of sattva and rajas and tamas. All 
beings in so far as they are parts of the whole which is the 
aspects, whose essence is pleasure and pain and infatuation, 
because they are evolved from these, are as such precisely 
that. Just as water-jars, for example, are parts of the whole 
which is the clay and as such are that, because there is an 
identity in the form of identity in difference, In it the aspects 
(guna) are permanently in mutation. The Self is absolutely 
unchanged; all other beings are in mutation from moment to 
moment, fading out with the moments. This is said in the 
Comment. [by Virsaganya] “Constituents from their utmost 
height come not within the range of sight. But all within 
the range of sight a phantom seems and empty quite.” In 
other words, it fades away like a mirage. 


The objector says ‘If the three aspects are in mutation, 
then the mutations one by one would have no unity. For it 
is plain that there is no one mutation of clay and of thread 
and of milk.’ In reply to this he says— 

14. The existence of a thing is due to ils singleness of 
mutation. 

Even of many things there is evidently a single mutation. 
For example elephants or horses or the like thrown into a 
brackish place have a salt mutation; wick, oil, and fire have 
a mutation as lamp. Yet such things as clay, because they 
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are not in the relation of subordinate to principal, have no 
singleness of mutation. The aspects (guna), however, because 
they have a unity of mutation, in the relation [to them] of 
subordinate to principal, which is a real thing (vastu) whether 
it be the Great [thinking-substance] or some thing else may 
rightly be said to have a reality, which is a unity. Of these 
[aspects], in case the sattva is principal, there is from the 
three aspects a single mutation, the Great [thinking-substance]; 
from this, which is single, when the rajas prevails, there comes 
the personality-substance; [from it] when famas prevails, the 
five fine substances, one by one, arise as unities. From the 
personality-substance which consists of sativa there come the 
sense-organs; from that which consists of rajas there come 
the organs of action; from [the personality-substance] of both 
kinds there comes the central-organ. Titus when the fine 
substance sound is principal, there is the air, a single mutation 
of the five fine substances. Similarly when the fine substances 
touch or color or taste or smell are successively principal, 
wind or fire or water or earth are one by one produced. On 
the other hand, there are many mutations from a single one, 
because of the diversity in the potential forms of the sub- 
conscious-impressions of many mutations. Enough of such 
details. 


The objector says ‘There is nothing over and above the 
mind-stuff which is in essence momentary mental-processes. 
Whatever is to be validly known, that is not distinct from 
mental-processes; just as a mental-process is [not distinct 
from a mental-process|. These things which are to be validly 
known are water-jars and such things. Hence with reference 
to whom is the discussion of the unity or plurality? For the 
mind-stuff itself is without beginning; when diversified by sub- 
conscious-impressions which are the same as the immediate 
(sdmanantara) cause it presents itself as substances and quali- 
ties’ To the Buddhist who talks thus he replies— 


15. Because while the physical-object is the same there is a 
difference of mind-stuffs, the [two are upon] distinct 
levels of existence. 

Of the two, [that is,] the mind-stuff and the physical-object 
the level is distinct, [that is] the procedure is different. In 
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other words there is a difference between the mental-process 
and the physical-object. Why is this? Because while the 
physical-object is the same there is a difference of mind-stuffs. 
That mental-process with regard to the same woman is in the 
case of the husband a mental-process of pleasure; in the rival 
wives, a mental-process of pain; in the case of the lover, if 
he does not get her, infatuation, [that is,] despondency; in the 
case of him who has cast off love, a mental-process of in- 
difference. Because the assertion ‘What you have seen, that 
I have seen too’ is uncontradicted by any one, one may say 
that there is one physical-object and several mental-processes. 
Thus there is a difference between them. Anything that is 
one is different from something that is many. Just as the 
mental-process blue is different from the mental-processes of 
yellows. And one physical-object is accordingly different from 
the several mental-processes, which have it as their field of 
operation. Nor is it proper to say that the object-of-a-valid- 
idea is identical with the valid-idea. Because if the unity were 
accepted, it would be opposed [to the usual ideas] of objects 
and of one who knows the object. And besides, if no intended- 
object existed, then [the different] mental-processes cannot 
possibly assume the forms of blue and yellow and so on. Nor 
can you say that a subconscious-impression of the nature of 
the object-of-the-valid-idea is the cause of the blueness or 
yellowness, Because that which is no more [a physical-object] 
cannot be the cause [of anything]. Nor can you [Patanjali] 
‘ask us [the Buddhists] ‘How do you explain how there is a 
variety of mind-stuffs from one single intended-object' For 
an intended-object is constituted of the three aspects (guna); 
and the sativa and rajas and tamas pertaining to the intended- 
object come up in spite of pressure (samudrekat) on account 
of right-living or wrong-living or undifferentiated-consciousness 
As a result of this [the saliva and so on] cause pleasure and 
pain and infatuation. And [fourthly] on account of the in- 
| difference the intended-object is the cause of the knowledge 
of the reality, because in this case the aspects are in equi- 
librium. Thus all is reasonable. Therefore we say that 
physical-objects do exist over and above mental-processes. 


As regards that which somebody says ‘We admit that there 
may be many intended-objects apart from mental - processes. 
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But that [object] being inert is to be known by a mental- 
process [and is therefore] vivid [by intelligence, that is,] it has 
no existence when not known'—he should be asked to tell us 
when [the object] is produced. If you [the Buddhist] say it 
is produced from mind-stuff, which is nothing but mental- 
processes, as knower, [two questions are to be asked]. Is the 
physical-object, the water-jar, the effect of the mind-stuff of 
the single Chaitra? Or is it the effect of many mind-stuffs 
belonging to Chaitra and to Maitra and to others? It is not 
the first. Accordingly he says— 


16. And a thing is not dependent upon a single mind-stuff; 
[for then] it would be unproved, and then what would it be? 

If the water-jar, which is a physical-object, were to be the 
effect of a single mind-stuff, then while that mind-stuff is ab- 
sorbed in such things as cloth, would it be <unproved,> [that 
is] would it be destroyed? [We say it would be destroyed.] 
Nor could you say that you accept this exclusion (isfapattih). 
Because when that very same water-jar is seen again, there 
is a recognition that it is the same which is not falsified by 
anything; and because even when one mind-stuff is absorbed 
by one thing, then [this jar] is seen by another mind-stufi. 
Accordingly a thing is not dependent on one mind-stuff. Nor 
yet is it dependent on several mind-stuffs. Because 1. that 
which is presented-for-a-moment-without-substance (prätibhäsika) 
is invariably (niyamät) dependent on one mind-stuff, like a 


dream; and because 2, the unacceptable conclusion would follow’ 


that new and different water-jars would be produced when a 
jar which was being seen by one is afterwards seen in relation 
to several minds. [He gives the reason for this] Because 
there is a difference in the totality of causes [in the two cases]. 
Furthermore at the time when the belly is seen the back does 
not exist, Thus it would follow that even the belly would not 
exist. Therefore the thing is not presented-for-a-moment- 
without-substance, but is over and above the mind-stuff and 
independent of it. This is established. 


The objector says ‘According to the system the supernormal- 
powers of the mind-stuff would know everything at all times, 
because it is in relation to everything.’ In reply to this he 
says — 
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17. A thing is perceived or not perceived by virtue of its 

affecting for not affecting] the mind-stujf. 

Although the organs and the mind-stuff, because they are 
products of the personality-substance, are all-pervading, still 
their relation when asleep in the personality-substance is not 
a cause of making objects flash [on the mind]. But [they are the 
cause of making objects flash] when they are phenomenalized 
by karma and when they have a body underlying them. And 
thus led by the organs the mind-stuff is affected by that object 
with regard to which the mind-stuff receives the flashing fon 
itself] which consists in the reflection of intelligence (cit) lying 
upon [the mind-stuff] itself. The Self lights up (cetayati) this 
Object by means of the fluctuation which has the same form 
as that [object], by means of a reflection of the Self in the 
thinking-substance; and not any other [object]. Thus a thing 
is perceived or not perceived. Consequently the mind-stuff, 
in accordance as it is affected by this object [or not], some- 
times perceives it and sometimes not. Thus the point is that 
it is in mutation because the object is [now] perceived and 
now [not] perceived. 


‘If so, the self would be in mutation.’ In reply to this he 
says— 


18. Unintermitiently the Masier of that [mind-stuff] perceives 
the fluctuations of mind-stuff and thus the Self undergoes no 
mutations, 

Now the Self has the mind-stuff with all its fluctuations, 
distracted and infatuated and what not, as its object. If this 
[object, the mind-stuff] were not to be known by the Self at 
the time when [the mind-stuff] itself exists (like the sounds 
and other [perceptible] things) which are objects of mind-stuff 
and [perceived] by the mind-stuff, then the Self would be in 
mutation like the mind-stuff [Why so?] Because it would 
follow that this [Self] would be the perceiver only with reference 
to the mutations of the fluctuations when having this or that 
form. What then is the use of the two kinds of things in 
mutation? For the Self would not be other than the mind- 
stuff. But the mind-stuff’s fluctuations, perceived at their own 
time of existence, as objects for experience, and as having the 
form of sounds and other [perceptible] things, make known the 
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the immutability of the master, [that is,] the experiencer of 
that object-for-experience, For only because the witness 
undergoes no mutation are they by that very fact uninter- 
mittently perceived and not otherwise. 


The objector says ‘Suppose that the mind-stuff is momentary 
and has lumination in itself and lightens itself and its own 
object. What is the use of the witness?’ In reply to this 
he says— 
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19. It does not have light in itself since it is an olject-for-sight, 

If one says ‘I am happy; I am angry; my mind is at peace’ 
just as one says ‘The water-jar is beautiful, one cannot SRY 
that the mind-stuff has light in itself, [that is,] has lumination 
in itself; because it is an object-for-sight. The point is this. 
What is this having lumination in itself? Surely not having 
the object and the act of lumination undistinguished from each 
other. Because it is impossible that there should be unity of 
an act and of the object of an act. For the going is not 
gone to, but a village. Nor can you say that the mind-stuff 
is not the object of the lumination which is different from 
itself, as the Self is. Because if I say ‘My mind is angry, 
the mind-stuff is an object of experience. Hence because it 
is an object-for-sight it must have a Seer over and above it- 
self. And the mind-stuff cannot be momentary because there 
is the recognition that ‘I am the same! 


Moreover— 


#0, And there cannot be a cognition of both [thinking-substance 
and thing] at the same time. 

The momentary theory maintains that in the same moment 
a cognition of both kinds, of the mind-stuff and of the in- 
telligence (cäitanya), is impossible, To explain. When I say 
‘I saw the banyan tree,’ there is a remembering of the mind- 
stuff and of the intended-object producible from the experience 
of these two. In this moment of the mind-stuff how is there 
an experience of these two? Nor may you say that the mind- 
stuff is itself the experience of both the kinds. 1. If the ob- 
ject were produced by the mind-stuff, then at the moment 
when the object [is produced and dies] the mind-stuff does 
not exist 2. And if it were not produced by this [mind-stuff], 
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it would be impossible that the intended-object should be per- 
ceived by this [mind-stuff] because there would be no pro- 
duction of it or of the identity of [object and mind-stuff], 
although the object might exist at the same time with it. 
3. If you were to say that mind-stuff can be known out of 
relations, then you would have to admit that mind-stuff knows 
everything. For this is said by the Buddhists “The production 
of that which does not [correspond to] it and the identity of 
[object and mind-stuff| which does not hold is not known by 
this mind-stuff.” It has been declared that the mind-stuff has 
neither an experience of itself, since it is an object-for-sight: 
nor has it the two kinds of experiences belonging to itself 
and to its object, since what is quite momentary has no 
functional-activity over and above that of production. For it 
has been said “Whatever is the being of a thing that is itself 
the action and the means-related-to-action.” And there is no 
"reason in saying that there is a distinction in effect resulting 
from a single thing when there is no distinction in functional- 
activity. Nor yet is it possible in sleep to make simultaneously 
the perception and the object to be perceived. Consequently 
in the witness alone there is the experience of the mind-stuif 
and of the intelligence. Thus the point is settled. 


The objector says ‘Granted that the mind-stuff is not an 
object-for-sight to itself; let it be seen by another mind-stuff. 
What use is there of a witness?’ In reply to this he says— 


21. If [one mind-sluff] were the object-of-sight for another, there 
would be an infinite regress from one thinking-substance to an- 
other thinking-substance as well as confusion of memory. 

If a mind-stuff formed blue were the object-of-sight for an- 
other mind-stuff, then that mind-stuff formed as thinking-sub- 
stance [would be the object] for another thinking-substance, 
and that too for another. Because an infinite regress would 
be formed. Nor could you say that objects-of-knowledge 
might consist of two or three, three or four, or fire or six 
mind-stuffs and so be a complex of states. 1. Because if you 
are not sure that there is a mind-stuff which knows, you can- 
not be sure there is a mind-stuff which is the object known. 
2. Because if there is doubt whether one sees the water-jar 
in the house or not; and if you are negatively sure that one 


— 
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does not see it, then it follows that, in so far as you are not 
sure of seeing the object, the failure of the mind-stuff as per- 
ception is not the reason why you are not sure of the 
object. If there is an experience by numberless mind-stuffs 
one after another there would be also confusion of memory 
of the numberless mind-stuffs. Because as the result of this 
numberlessness of memories it would be impossible to know 
anything, and because there is no one to know, the distinction 
‘This is the memory of the blue’ and ‘This is the memory of 
the yellow’ would not exist. So it is established that mind- 
stuffs are upon an equality and so it is not possible that one 
should be knower [and also known] like lamps [which cannot 
be both perceivers and perceived]. Consequently the mind- 
stuff must be cognized by the witness. 


The objector asks ‘Because the witness who is absolutely 
unchanged has no relation with the mind-stuff which would be 
consequent upon an action, how can the mind-stuff be conscious 
as this or as that?’ In reply to this he says— 


22. The intelligence (citi), which unites not with objects is 
conscious of its own thinking-substance when [the mind-stuff] 
lakes the form of that [thinking-substance] [by reflecting it]. 

There is an interconnection, [that is,] a union with the water- 
jars and other objects by the action of the thinking-substance, 
because it is in mutation. But the union of the intelligence 
(cili) with the thinking-substance is not so, because it is not 
in mutation. On the other hand, when the intelligence is 
reflected in the thinking-substance, just as the sum is reflected 
in water, and when the thinking-substance is changed into the 
form of the intelligence, [the intelligence] is conscious of the 
thinking-substance, in so far as it is its object-ol-experience, 
As being in the relation of object-for-knowledge, by contain- 
ing the image of the intelligence, the mind-stuff is affected by 
the intelligence and is cognized by the intelligence. As a 
result of the nearness of the intelligence which unites not with 
objects, this intelligence has a form, [that is,] an image. When 
there is a change into the nature of this [image of the in- 
telligence], then [the intelligence] has a consciousness of the 
thinking-substance which is to be experienced by itself. Such 

is the connection [of the intelligence with the mind-stuff]. 
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The objeetor raises the question ‘If the self is something 
over and above the mind-stuff, how then is it that some per- 
sons make the mistake of thinking that the mind-stuff is the 
self?’ In reply he says that the source of these persons’ 
mistake is the mind-stuff’s capacity to know all objects. 


23, Mind-stuff affected by the Seer and by the object-for-sight 
[leads to the perception] of all objects. 

The Seer, [that is] the Self is intelligent; the object-for- 
sight, [that isj] the sounds and other [perceptible] things, is 
unintelligent. That which [leads to the perception] of all ob- 
jects is that of which the intended-object, [that is,] the province, 
is all objects, both the intelligent and the unintelligent. By 
the nearness of the one to the other [all this] is changed over, 
as it were, into the form of the intelligence and becomes 
affected by the Seer, [that is] by the intelligence and the 
province of the Seer; [and] by means of the organs and so 
forth [all this] becomes affected by the object-for-sight and 
takes its form. And thus, although the mind-stuff is the ob- 
ject-for-sight and has the form of the sounds and [other| per- 
ceptible things which are to be experienced and is in essence 
а kind of experience characterized by mutations of pleasure 
and pain and so on, yet the mistake of the Buddhists, who 
think that [the mind-stuff] is not different from the reflection 
of the intelligence is reasonable. Because the mind-stufi,— 
which in reality is almost like a crystal gem, that is pure and 
that has the tendency to assume the forms of such objects as 
the hibiscus flower,—assumes the form of the object-for-sight, 
there is no object over and above mind-stuff. Such is the 
mistake of the Idealist theory. The distinction in this case 
is of this kind. Because the mind-stuff is the object-of-ex- 
perience, it must be admitted that it is other than the ex- 
periencer; he is declared to be the permanently aroused power 
of intelligence (cit-gakti). Two-fold is the power of intelligence, 
the permanently aroused and the manifestable. Of these two, 
the permanently aroused and absolutely unchanged power of 
intelligence has the power of intelligence as experience, as it 
is itself, manifestable by the mind-stufl’s sativa and as being 
the reflection of intelligence after haring become changed into 
likeness with pleasures and so on. And this experience is 
two-fold. The one, as ending in intelligence, [that is, leading 
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to release]; and the other, characterized as mutation. Of these 
two, the first is the manifestable power of intelligence, the 
second is the experience of the Self, the mutation into pleasure 
or something when the thinking-substance has acquired in- 
telligence. Thus having discriminated between the thinking- 
substance and the Self, he is sure that the mind-stuff, which 
has dispelled the whole net of taints, and is concentrated like 
the flame of a motionless lamp, and is undisturbedly-calm in 
its flow, is the reality of the Self. This is the import [of the 
whole thing]. 


And as a result of this the enjoyer is other than the mind- 
stuff Accordingly he says— 

24. This mind-stuff [although] diversified! by countless sub- 
conscious-impressions, exists for the sake of another, since its 
nature is to produce things by combining causes. 
Although, in so far as its substance is in pleasure and the 


like, [the mind-stuff| is like the experiencer and diversified by 


numberless subconscious-impressions by the fruition of the 
karma from the hindrances, still in the sense that it perfects 
the two purposes, experience and release, for another, [that is,] 
for one whose real nature is being intelligence to which nothing 
is ascribed, it is said to exist for the sake of another. In 
other words, it is only an object-of-experience, not an ex- 
periencer. Why is this? Because it causes such effects as 
experience, by bringing together, [that is] assembling such a 
combination as the body and the organs. That is for the 
sake of another which has its effect caused by assembling [its 
parts}, & water-jar for instance. For a house, by combining 
parts and what not, does not make a dwelling for itself, but 
for the sake of another, Vishvamitra. Similarly it is reason- 
able to say that the aspects (guna) also make the thinking- 
substance and the rest for the sake of another. Consequently 
because they are subordinate to the Self they are called 
aspects. And so if we may say that the sativa and the others 
are for the sake of another, since they act by combining causes, 
as in the case of a house, then because this middle-term (lefu) 
becomes an attribute of the major-term it is proved that there 





1 The reading is evidently ciiram. 
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is one who is not combined from the aspects, who is undefiled 
[by aspects], who is motionless, who has his purpose in him- 
self, and aims at intelligence and nothing else. Whoever is 
the experiencer of anything is not combined from that thing, 
for instance the master of the house. As a result of this 
concomitance, if the experiencer of the aspects were also for 
the sake of another, then because of the infinite regressus, 
there would be nothing higher than the Self in accordance 
with the Sacred Word [Kath. Up. iii. 11] Therefore it is 
proved that he whose two purposes of experience and of 
liberation are to be accomplished by the thinking-substance 
made of aspects, he who is to be favored by pleasure and 
repelled by pain, is the experiencer. | 


By the group of sütras up to this point he has determined 
the perfection of birth and so on, and [determined] the mind- 
stuff which is fit for release from among [all] the mind-stuffs 
And after having first dilated (prapaiica) upon karma and sub- 
conscious-impressions, by proving the existence of objects apart 
from mental-processes, he has determined in detail another 
world and the experiencer who is to [go] to the other world. 
Now in order to discuss Isolation he shows who it is that is 
competent for this [Isolation]. 


25. For him who sees the distinction, pondering upon his own 
states-of-being. 


Some excellent (dhüureya) person meditates upon, [that 1s,] 
has the curiosity to know, the truth as regards the self, on 
the strength of his former good deeds, and asks *Where am 
I: to whom do I belong; or whence do I come?’ The curiosity 
to know the reality on the part of this competent person, 
who is the one who sees the distinction, by means of the dis- 
crimination already referred to, (which would be the thought 
‘T am a Self; other than a thinking-substance; intelligence 
and nothing more’)—ceases. Because a desire is removed 
when the object of desire is obtained. But that heterodox 
person, whose meditation upon the self as being identical with 
the non-self is firm, and who thinks in this manner ‘There is 
no experiencer other than the body and the thinking-sub- 
stance,—he is not competent. The point is that he who desires 
to know the reality is a competent person. 
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The objector asks ‘After there is a seeing of the distinction 
on the part of him who desires to know the reality, of what 
sort is the mind-stuff?’ 


36. Then the mind-stuff is borne down to discrimination, on- 
ward towards Isolation. 

That mind-stuff which formerly at the time of the error of 
the self with regard to the thinking-substance and so on was 
borne down to objects, on towards the round-of-rebirths, is 
now that mind-stuff, belonging to the yogin whose error has 
ceased, which is borne down to discrimination. The dis- 
crimination is the difference between the Seer and the object- 
for-sight. It is borne onward towards, [that is,] it has a spot 
on which it rests; in other words the goal of discrimination. 
Accordingly that which [moves] <onward towards Isolation> 


_ is that of which the limit towards which [it moves] is Isolation. 


The final result of Isolation is that the mind-stuff becomes 
absorbed in the contemplation called the Rain-Cloud of [know- 
able] Things. 


The objector asks ‘In such a mind-stuff whence come the 
emergent presented-ideas such as ‘I’ or ‘mine?’ In reply to 
this he says— 

27. In the intervals of this mind-stuff there are other presented- 
ideas [coming] from subliminal-impressions. 

In the case of him who is intent upon the Elevation (pra- 
samkhyána), which consists in discriminative discernment, day 
by day other presented-ideas, emergent in form, arise from 
the subliminal-impressions of emergence, which are manifested 
in the intervals of the Elevation. 


The question is raised *Even if there is Elevation, subliminal- 
impressions of emergence arise for work. What means is there 
for rejecting these?' In reply to this he says— 


25, The rejection of these is described as being like the rejection 
of hindrances. 
Undifferentiated-consciousness and passion and the rest of 
the hindrances, attenuated by the yoga of action, spreading 
out by taking opportunity after opportunity, when burned by 
the fire of Elevation (prasamikhyüna), do not again generate 
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а subliminal-impression in the mind-stuff. Thus subliminal- 
impressions of emergence produce other presented-ideas at the 
time when discrimination is not ripe; and when in the state ` 
of seeds burned by the burning which comes from the ripened 
Elevation they have not the property of generation. Thus it 
is to be understood that the rejection is described as being 
like that of the hindrances. 


Thus having described the restriction of the emergence by 
Elevation, he tells of the means for restricting even the Ele- 
vation, which consists in emergence as compared with seed- 
less yoga. 

29, For one who takes no interest even in respect of Elevation 
there follows in every case, as a regult of discriminative dis- 
cernment, the Rain-Cloud of [knowable] Things. 

The discernment into the difference between the sativa and 
the Self, which arises in one who beholds the twenty-five en- 
tities" has as its subordinate results the authority over every- 
thing , [and similar [results]. This is the Elevation (prasani- 
khyüna) «For one who takes no interest even> in this—the 
word interest (ku-sidasya), [that is,] passion being used in the 
sense that it sits (sidati) upon objects which are bad (kut- 
sitesu)— for one who has none of this, the discriminative dis- 
cernment only which consists of a series becomes, as being 
undivided in itself, the concentration called the Rain-Cloud of 
[knowable] Things. And this is said to be a Rain-Cloud of 
[knowable] Things in the sense that it rains, [that is.] showers 
right-living, that is, of course, neither-white-nor-black, as the 
result of Isolation. When there is the Rain-Cloud of [know- 
able] Things as the result of passionlessness with regard to 
Elevation, the restriction of Elevation comes to pass as the 
result of the rise of the higher passionlessness. 


He makes this order clear— 
30. Then follows the cessation of the hindrances and the karmas. 
<Then> [that is,] from the Rain-Cloud of [knowable] Things 
there follows the repression of the five hindrances together 
with the subconscious-impressions which have their root in 


these, and also of the karmas. 
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21. Then, because of the endlessness of perception from which 


„ all obscuring defilements and obscurations have passed away, 


what is yet to be known amounts to little. 


Obscurations are so called because they obscure the mind- 
stuff. Defilements consist of karma from hindrances and are 
made of rajas and tamas. All these, both the obscurations 
and the defilements, [are what he means] by saying <all defile- 
ments and obscurations.> Because of the endlessness of per- 
ception resulting from these, by reason of the contemplation 
[called] Rain-Cloud of [knowable] Things, which is the shining 
of pure thinking-substance, the «what is yet to be known,» 
[that is] everything whether intelligent or unintelligent is very 
little. Just as in autumn when every defilement, whether it 
be cloud or any other thing, has passed away from the sky, 
and when on all sides there is a circle of the light of the 
fierce sun brilliantly shining, then such things as water-jars 
capable of receiving light amount to little. Likewise for the 
ever-undefiled sativa of the thinking-substance what, pray, is 
there that is not its field of operation! This same highest 
limit of the Rain-Cloud of [knowable] Things has been made 
known. Hence it is called [knowable] things (dharmäh); but 
not according to the etymological sense of those things that 
are supported (dhriyante). All knowable things it rains, [that 
is] enlightens. So he calls it a Rain-Cloud of [knowable] 
Things. For this same perfection of the Rain-Cloud of [know- 
able] Things is the undisturbed calm of perception, which makes 
the Self visible as being flawless [as plainly as] a myrobalan 
put on the palm of one's hand,—and which casts light as one 
would cast light upon fish in undefiled water, upon the defects 
such as impurity and destruction which are found in objects 
of sight that are evolved-forms of the material and impure 
primary-substance,—and which brings about the treasure called 
the seedless yoga for the [poor] ascetic mind.stuff. This is 
called the higher passionlessness. 


The objector says ‘This higher passionlessness wearing com- 
pletely the hindrances away may be able to destroy utterly 
the deposits, auspicious or inauspicious, of karma, yet— because 
the aspects are of themselves disposed to mutation—the sequence 
of mutations, the body, the organs and so on (idi), with regard 
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to such a Self also, might continue to act.’ In reply to this 
he says— 












32. When as a result of this the aspects (guna) fulfill their 
purpose, they attain to the limit of. their sequence of mutations. 


«When as a result of this? [that is,] after the endless know- 
ledge which is in essence the higher passionlessness, [that is] 
the fruit of the Rain-Cloud of [knowable] Things, and before 
the aspects have effected the purposes of the Self which con- 
sist in experience and in discriminative discernment. That 
sequence of mutations, beginning with the Great [thinking- 
substance] and ending with water-jars, by conforming to the 
regular order, is resolved at the time of the dissolution as a 
water-jar into earth, and in the inverse order the earth was 
resolved into water, the water into fire, and so onwards. This 
was the sequence which was completed by the aspects with 
| reference to that Self. For because the Self has purposes, 
the purpose of the Self which has a future time-form is an 
impulsion to the aspects. When this [purpose] is fulfilled the 
aspects are not able to remain even for a moment. This is 
the point. 


He tells the meaning of the word sequence. 


33. A sequence is the correlate to a moment and is recognized 
as such at the final limit of the mutation. 


Moments are portions of time (kala), [Their] sequence is 
knowable by the thinking-substance which is concentrated upon 
them. In these words <a sequence is the correlate to a 
moment» the nature of the «sequence» is pointed out. It is 
said to be the correlate of the moment because two moments 
are indicated as its correlates. "Thus the sequence of mutations 
from moment to moment is to be considered. He tells what 
the proof of this is, <And is recognized as such at the final 
limit of the mutation.> Thus in the case of clay the perceived 
mutations, round-lump, water-jar, potsherds, dust, have a prior 
limit and a final limit. In this manner by mentioning the 
prior and the final termination the sequence is determined 
and becomes an object of knowledge. When we recognize 
that the water-jar comes after the round lump the sequence is 
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perceived there. By seeing the oldness in a well-kept garment, 
for instance, one perceives, moment by moment, beginning with 
the mutation of newness as the previous limit, the difference 
in the oldness [by the successive stages] of most subtile, rather 
subtile, subtile, rather coarse, and most coarse as they come 
to pass; and the sequence may be inferred as [soon as one 
sees] that the most subtile oldness comes after the newness 
and that the rather subtile oldness comes after that. The 
objector asks ‘Is this sequence in impermanent things only, 
or is it also in permanent things also?' If this question is 
asked, we say that it is in permanent things also. There are 
two kinds of permanents. The Selves are absolutely unchanged 
permanents; the aspects are permanents in mutation, The 
substance in which the essential-attribute (svariipa) is not lost 
while in mutation as external-aspect and as time-characteristic 
and as intensity is a permanent in mutation. With regard 
to these, in case of impermanent substances such as thinking- 
substances, although there is a previous limit of the sequence 
of such a mutation as passion, yet there is a final limit, the 
immediate experience of the Self. Thus in these the sequence 
has a termination. In the case of the aspects, which are 
permanent in mutation, the sequence of the mutation has no 
termination. Because although it ceases in respect of released 
Selves, it is not cut off in respect of bound Selves. The ob- 
jector asks whether all Selves are released or not? Uf the 
first [alternative be true], the mutation in the primary-cause 
has a termination; if the second [alternative be true] there 
is no belief in your knowledge of the reality. On this point 
the Master of the Sämkhya says [Bhäsya on iv. 33] that there 
is a three-fold question 1. capable of an absolute answer, 
2. capable of a partial answer, 2, incapable of answer. 1. Of 
these [three] the first is as follows. "The question is + Will this 
whole species die?’ This may be answered absolutely, It will 
die. 2. But how do you answer the second question? This 
is capable of a partial answer. He who has discernment of 
the reality is released, and no other. And thus because living 
beings are endless and because it is revealed in the Puranas 
and elsewhere that creations and dissolutions are endless, there 
is no release for all. 3. But the third question is whether 
the sequence of mutations of the primary cause is completed 
or not. This question is incapable of answer, because it is 
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impossible to make a definite assertion. Or else this question 
is explainable by saying that the sequence of the round of 
rebirths has an end for fortunate beings, but not for the un- 
fortunate. 

Accordingly there is always a sequence, the aspects which 
are permanent and in mutation, because there is a difference 
in the mutation which occurs in sequence, In the Selves 
which are absolutely unchanged the sequence is not physically- 
real but is predicated by attributing [to the Selves] the 
difference of mutation found in the thinking-substance and the 
rest. Thus all is cleared up. 


He now shows what Isolation is, the result of the yoga 
which was to be taught by the authoritative book. 


34. Isolation is the return of the aspects (guna), no longer 
provided with a purpose by the Self, to their original condition; 
or it is the Energy of Intellect (citi- cakti) grounded in itself. 

Now that the aspects of the thinking-substance and of the 
rest of the [entities] have accomplished experience and liberation 
[for the Self], which was the task which they had to accom- 
plish, they are generated inversely in the contrary direction 
and are resolved in the central-organ as subliminal-impressions 
of the higher passionlessness of the emergent concentration. 
And the central-organ is resolved into the feeling-of-personality; 
and this into the Great [thinking-substance]; and the Great 
Entity into the aspects. Such is a mundane dissolution. This 
Isolation of the primary-cause is transferred to a particular 
Self. Or else, the Energy of Intellect, which is the very In- 
tellect itself, {that is,] an individual Self, abides in itself and 
in nothing else in a preeminent degree. So it is <grounded> 
in itself. That is, it is again out of relation finally with the 
purposelessness of the thinking-substance and the rest [of the 
entities. This same is the Isolation of the light of the per- 
manent Self permanently purified in its union with itself. Thus 
[all] is satisfactory. The word iti in the sütra is intended to 
show the completion of the book. 


8 JAOS 54. 
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1, Ceaselessly I bow to Raghava, who is the source of all 
" perfections, who is the Lord, who gives Isolation. All actions 
if dedicated to Him (yatra) produce yoga without [need of 
the] aids to yoga. His (yad) speech which is a fire for the 
performance of the Mystic Syllable,! after having burned at 
once the forest of hindrances, produced the unflickering lamp 
of knowledge which cleanses the darkness. 

9. The Great Lord, the husband of Uma, whose dwelling 
is in Kaci, the slightest favor from whom produces all kinds of 
prosperity, such as release, I worship. 

3. May my speech be a garland of pearls, placed forever 
at the feet of Rama, and woven around the thread (süira) of 
the Lord of Serpents [Patanjali, and adorned by the [costly] 
jewel (mani) [in the middle of the string] which is the speech 
of Vyasa. 

4. What a difference (kva ... kva) between me given to mis- 
takes and the master's affection [for me]! The mind of the 
great is indeed naturally full of compassion for the helpless. 





i This word pranara might refer to the Veda or even to something 
heterodox, 


The Expression of Indefinite Pronominal Ideas in He- 
‘brew.— By Frank R. Braxe, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Introduction. 


Between the territory occupied by the demonstratives and 

that filled by the numerals lies a group of ideas that are 
usually classed together under the head of indefinite pronouns. 
For example in English, ‘same’ and ‘many’ are both classed 
as indefinites, tho ‘same’ is practically a demonstrative, and 
‘many’ is closely related to the cardinal numerals. 
_ The study of this linguistic territory is attended with con- 
siderable difficulty in most languages, since many ideas are 
expressed, not by any special word, but by a circumlocution 
or by some type of construction. This territory, therefore, can 
not well be studied on the basis of special words and forms, 
but must be approached from the point of view of the ideas 
themselves, 

Indefinite pronominal ideas may be divided into three main 
classes, viz.: 

1) indefinite demonstratives, 

, 2) indefinite cardinal numerals, 

3) indefinite ordinals, 

The chief indefinite demonstrative ideas are the follow- 
ing, viz.: 

a) the identifying, ‘this equal to that’, e. g, Eng. ‘same’, 

b) the emphasizing, ‘this indeed’, e. g., Eng. ‘self’, 

с) the comparing, ‘like this’, e. g, Eng. ‘such’, 


d) ‘this not that’, e. g. Eng. ‘other’, 
e) ET *his and that', e. g, Eng. ‘both’, 
fy j e combining, | «his or that’, e g, Eng. ‘either’, 
g) ‘neither this nor аё, e. g., Eng. ‘neither’, 


ii , ‘these separately’, e. g, Eng. ‘each’, 
GE SS? ‘all of these separately’, e. g., Eng. ‘every’. 
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The indefinite cardinal numerals may be divided into three 
sub-classes, according to what they refer to, viz.: 

1) indefinite individualizing pronouns, 

2) indefinite quantitative pronouns, 

3) indefinite numerals referring to more than one. 

The chief indefinite cardinal numeral ideas are the follow- 


ing, viz.: 


A. Five classes that refer to individuals, quantities and 


a) 


b) 


numbers; the indefinité numerals proper: 

'an individual, part or number, known but not men- 
tioned’, e. g., Eng. ‘so and so, such and such’. 

‘an individual, part, or number unknown, but specially 
singled out’, e.g. Eng. ‘a certain one, a certain, 
certain’ 


с) ‘ар individual, part, or number unknown', e. g, Eng. 


d) 


‘someone, some’, 
‘an individual, part, or number that may be desired 
or chosen’, e. g., Eng. ‘anyone, any’. 


€) ‘the negation of one, quantity, number’, e. g, Eng. 


‘no one, nothing, none, no’, 


B. Ten classes that refer only to quantities and numbers, 


1) 


2) 


These classes may be grouped in three divisións, viz.: 

the comparative indefinites, 

a) ʻa large quantity or number, e. g4, Eng. ‘much, 
many’, ré d? 

b) ʻa larger quantity or number’, e. g- Eng. ‘more’. 

c) ‘the largest quantity or number’, e. g, Eng. 'most, 
the most’. 

d) ‘a small quantity or number’, e. g+ Eng. ‘a little, 

` few. 

€) ‘a smaller, quantity or number’, e. g, Eng. ‘less, 
fewer’, š 

f) ‘the smallest quantity or number’, e. g, Eng. ‘the 
least, fewest’, 

the sufficive indefinites, 

a) ‘a sufficient quantity or number, е. g, Eng. 
‘enough’. 

b) ‘a quantity or number smaller than 
‘too little, too few’. 

©) ‘a quantity or number larger than sufficient’, 
‘too much, too many’. 


sufficient’, Eng. 
Eng. 
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3) the comprehensive indefinite, 
‘the quantity or number complete’, e. g, Eng. ‘every- 
thing, all’. 

The chief indefinite ordinals are, viz.: 

a) ‘the next, following’, 

b) ‘the middle’, 

e) “the last’, 

d) ‘the next to last, last but one’. 

These ideas have usually three uses. They may be employed 
absolutely to refer to a noun, like the indefinite pronouns in 
English, e. g., ‘each did as he was told’; ‘many are called, but 
few chosen’; &c.: they may be employed partitively, denoting 
a part of some definite whole, e. g., ‘some of the men’, ‘many 
of them’, &c.: or they may be used attributively to limit or 
define the meaning of a noun, like the English indefinite pro- 
nominal adjectives, e. g., ‘each man’, ‘many houses’, Ze, 

All of these ideas may be employed in all three ways except 
the simple indefinite demonstratives ‘same’, ‘self’, ‘such’, which 
lack the partitive use. The partitive and attributive uses some- 
times fall together, e. g, with Hebrew 52 ‘all’; sometimes the 
absolute and partitive constructions are the same, e. g. with 
the Hebrew combining indefinite demonstratives ‘both’, ‘either’, 
‘neither’, These may be said to be used attributively when they 
modify a single noun; when they stand in apposition to a plural 
pronoun, or a combination of two nouns, tho this is really an 
absolute construction, they have practically a partitive use. 

In my article on the Comparative Syntax of the combina- 
tions formed by the Noun and its Modifiers in Semitic t, I stated 
that “the material for the discussion of these important modify- 
ing ideas (the indefinite pronominal ideas used attributively) 
is exceedingly meager: in no Semitie grammar are they fully 
and satisfactorily treated”. The same thing is true with regard 
to the other uses of these ideas, and the present article is an 
attempt to supply this lack as far as Hebrew is concerned. 

The article is entirely descriptive, no attempt being made 
to institute extended comparisons with the sister Semitic idioms 
or with other tongues, Comparative material will be found 


t Published in JAOS 82, parts 9 and 3, pp. 135—967; cited in the fol- 
lowing pages as Comp. Sym. Noun and Mod. For some addenda and 
corrigenda to this article cf. p. 227, n. 1. 
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im Brockelmann's Comparative Syntax!, and also, for the at- 
tributive use of these ideas, in the article of mine just refer- 
red to. 

The article is based primarily on the study of the Hebrew 
text, but Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebriiische Grammatik™, Leipzig, 
1909; and Gesenius-Buhl, Handwörterb. über d. Alte Testament", 
Leipzig, 1910; have been used as standard works of reference?, 

In the present article the expression of the indefinite pro- 
nominal ideas in Hebrew is discussed according to the classi- 
fication just outlined, and in all three uses absolute, attributive, 
and partitive. Numerous examples are given under every 
heading, in many instances all or practically all of the cases 
of occurrence are cited. The signs " in Hebrew and ... in 
English indicate an abbreviated word or passage. A long 
vowel due to pause is marked with Sillug, viz. —. 


Indefinite Demonstratives. 
Same, 

The idea of ‘same’ employed absolutely in the sense of ‘the 
one already referred to’ is expressed by the simple demonstra- 
tives or by the pronouns of the third person, e. д. 

YY Ton m POR cones eg patt mim ‘here is the man of 
whom I spoke to thee; this [same] shall rule my people’ 
(I Sam. 9, 17; cf. Gen. 5, 29). 

mp un "mm Ta DD "> ‘for there is a cup in the hand of 
JHVH ... and he pours out of this [same]' (Ps. 75, 9). 

#3 rap gent NY LS TY ‘there is yet one man... the 
same is Micaiah son of Imla’ (IT Ch. 18, 7; cf. Esth. 9, 1; 
Елт. 10, 23 ;— 7 беп, 10, 19; 14, 8; 93, 2; 48, 7; Јов, 15, 8; 
II Sam. 5, 7:—7w:$7 Gen. 6, 4). 

чак т ma app gin m os "cke rm ‘and the one of 
whom I shall say he shall go with thee, the same shall go 

with thee’ (Jud. 7, 4bis)?. 


d `‏ — — — —— — — — 
— کک ا — — 


28 C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semi- 
tischen Sprachen, Bd. IL, Berlin, 1918—especially pp. 81—87: cited as 
Comp. Syn. 

1 These are cited as Gesenius-Kautzsch and Gesenius-Buhl: E. König, 
Historisch-Comparative Syntax der Hehrüischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1897 
(cited as Konig, Syntax) was also employed. 

* This use ef the personal pronoun of the third person is similar 
to its use in the sense of ‘self, cf. p. 197, and also to its use as copula, 
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тт лао "рр АУ пул ПИВ пуро ‘оѓ beaten-work the 
candlestick shall be made, its shaft and its branches ... 
shall be of the same' (Ex. 25, 31; 37, 17; cf. 25, 36; 37, 22:— 
ago Ex. 27, 2; 37, 25; 38, 2; 98,8; 39, 5). 


"Ter "A" Gap: et ‘remember his covenant for ever .. . 


and he has confirmed the same...’ (I Ch. 16, 15—17; cf. 
Ps. 105, 8—11; Job 4, 8). 


12 BP eg mets “woh Wey oes ‘in the twelfth month ... 


on the thirteenth day of the same’ (Esth. 9, 1; cf. 17; 
18; 21). 

mp "mm Grën ‘from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same’ (Mal. 1, 11). 

Asir nxt ‘this shall not be the same’ (Ezk. 21, 31 [?]). 

The pronoun of the third person has apparently also devel- 
oped the meaning of ‘same’ as predicate to more than one 
thing or to several states or times of one thing, e. g., 
юл mas} ‘but thou art the same’ (Ps. 102, 28; cf. Is, 41, 4; 

43, 10; 13; 46, 4; 48, 12; Jer. 5, 19 [7]). 

nit oy Sî Jep ‘small and great are the same there’ (Job 
3, 19). 

In its attributive use this idea is not clearly distinguished 
from the demonstratives, being often indicated by the demon- 
strative pronouns, €. g. 

im nos in that same night’ (Gen. 26, 24). 

nî OPS ‘on that same day’ (Gen. 15, 18). 

RWI AW ‘in that same year’ (Jer. 28, 17). 

TPR OMS ‘these same words’ (Gen. 44, 6). 

Ru DOG SR ‘that same poor man’ (Ecc. 9, 15). 

J uyon uyy MmT Dop WR NTT Stay mm ‘and it shall come 
to pass that the same goodness which JHVH does to us, 
we will do to you’ (Num, 10, 32). 

Sometimes the pronoun of the third person (— remoter de- 
monstrative) is placed without article after the noun in the 
sense of ‘same’, just as it is in the constructions of ‘self 
(сЁ. р. 197), е. g. 
mat mths PS PPB NS PYM ‘and they made their father drink 

wine that same night’ (Gen. 19, 33; cf. 30,16; 32, 23; 
I Sam. 19, 10)*.. - 
In I Ch. 1, 97; Prov. 28,24 mn may be regarded either as ‘same’ or as 


copula. 
t Of course it is possible to regard ww: n$"53 &c. as Mi 772, or as 


Kill Е 
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‘The personal pronoun of the third person seems to be 
placed before noun + demonstrative in the Aramaic fashion’, 
the whole having the sense of ‘same’ in— 

mi ma noa “this same night is JHVH’? (Ex. 12, 42). 
Attributive *same' in the sense of *that already referred to' 

may be expressed by placing before the modified noun a pro- 

noun of the third person agreeing with the noun in gender 

and number. The noun may be either common or proper; 

‘same’ + proper noun is regularly expressed in this way. The 

independent form of the pronoun is used when the noun is nom- 

inative, the suffix when it is in any other case (acc. or after 

preposition). When the suffix stands after a case-determinative 

(NK or preposition), this determinative may be repeated’, e. g., 

E MO). WS ye) мл ‘that same wicked man shall die in his 

) iniquity' (Ezk. 3, 18). 

| 76 79007 мл mma pb 5pm 19 чур луу) ‘and in the time of 

K his oppression, this same king Ahaz trespassed yet more 
against JHVH?’ (II Ch. 28, 22). 

p "Uwe "e nro) un ‘and these same magicians also did 
... thus’ (Ex. 7, 11). | 

TTS ya) ‘and she saw that same boy’ (Ex. 2, 6; cf. 35, 5: 
Lev. 13, 57; Jer. 9, 14; Ezk. 3, 21). 

"CR WS ‘when this same man came ...' (Ezk. 10, 3; cf. 
42, 14; Ezr. 3, 12). 

"HHT PK ‘woe to this same one ...' (Ecc. 4, 10). 





"EU" QU" 


CRW мыйы 
Vm de 


wc. 





corrupted by haplography from am m^, but it is not necessary, Gen. 
88,21 ser EE wn ën me "where is the harlot that was openly 
by the road’, does not belong here, the mm being rather relative than 
attributive in character. 

1 Cf. Nóldeke, Syr. Gramm.? Leipzig, 1898, p. 179, 8 997, 

! These cases are ranged by Gesenius-Kautzsch (§ 131%—n) under the 
so-called Permutative, a kind of appositive, but the emphatic meaning 
is not referred to. In all the examples here given the noun which is 
emphasized occurs before in the context immediately preceding. The 
emphatic character of this construction was noted in my Comp. Syn. 
Noun and Mod. (p. 147) but the exact character of the emphasis I did 
not recognize at the time. : 

While still emphatic, the examples in whieh an element in some ob- 
lique case is resumed after an interval by a following suffix are of a 
different character, cf. Gen. 2, 17; 3, 3; I Sam. 9, 90; II Sam. 6, 28:—Gen. 
18, 15; 21, 18; 47, 21; I Sam. 25, 99; II Ki. 9, 97; Is. 51, 22; (ef. p. 129, n): 
ink—tnk I Sam. 9,13, Here the first element is in the nature of an ab- 
solute case, the sense being ‘as regards—', 
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Sater 229 57; 103 DR TWH PISTON ‘to the land that I give 
to these same Israelites’ (Jos. 1,2; cf. Num. 32, 33; Jud. 


21, 7; II Ch. 26, 14; ;r5y Jer. 51,56; prb I Ch. 4, 42; Wy 
Dan. 11, 11). 

"mayn Ton mpm RTH ‘did not this same Hezekiah 
remove his high-places ..." (II Ch. 32, 12; cf. 33, 23). 
Sen a? 71577 “when I went to make this same Israel rest’ 

(Jer. 31, 2). 

'mayns 5by5*sn cow vr and the worthless fellows gave 
evidence against this same Naboth' (I Ki. 21, 13; cf. II Ki. 
16, 15 Kt). 

RPT} Ink 3} NO WR ‘who will not serve this same 
Nebuchadnezzar’ (Jer. 27, 8). 

rëm oma Ger bes "9 N? the brass of all these 
same vessels was not weighed' (Jer. 52, 20 [contrast II Ki. 
95, 16]; ef. Ezr. 2, 62. Neh. 7, 64; I Ch. 7, 9; 25, 1). 

‘Same’ when it means ‘one and the same’ is expressed both 
absolutely and attributively by the numeral "mw ‘one’ without 


‘IN pp pb en gz WR ND? ‘any man ... who 
comes ... without being called, the law for him is the 
same ...’ (Esth. 4,11; ef. Job 23, 13; Gen. 41, 25). 

525 “тум impe ‘all have the same fate’ (Ecc. 9, 3; cf. 2; 2, 14; 
3, 19; 90; 6, 6; Gen. 40, 5; 41, 26; Ex. 12, 49; 26, 2; 36, 9: 
15; Lev. 7,7; 24,923; Num. 15,16; 29; I Sam, 6, 4; I Ki. 
6, 25; Ezk. 45, 11; Mal. 2, 10bis; Prov. 1, 14; Job 31, 15). 

In one passage the plural of the numeral ‘one’ is employed 
attributively in this sense, viz., 

omg myn лон пру үйэ чт) ‘апі the whole earth was 
of the same [one] speech and of the same words’ (Gen. 
11, 1).2 
For the definite article used in a sense somewhat similar 

to this He cf. under ‘some’ p. 165. 

Occasionally the word D3y ‘bone, essence’ is employed in the 
construct before the modified noun in connection with a de- 

monstrative modifying the noun to indicate this idea, e. g. 








1 For other less certain cases of this genitive construction cf. König, | 


Syn., § 2840. The following noun may also stand after 5 (or in late 
Hebrew $g); the construction does not seem to be emphatic: ef. for 
$ Ezr. 9, l; for be Cant. 3,7: also Kénig, Syn. $ 984с—е. 

3 Somewhat similar is the use of absolute p*Ymt Ezk. 37, 17. 


ag 
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mm DPI 0393 ‘on the same day’ (Gen. 7, 13; 17, 23; 26; cf. 
Exzk. 34, 2). 

The particle nM is occasionally employed before a noun in 
the nominative case in an emphatic sense that is at times 
equivalent to attributive ‘same’. Sometimes it occurs together 
with a demonstrative,’ e. g., 
poro "ooo ys Terng ‘that [same] pillar of cloud did not 

depart from them’ (Neh. 9, 19; ef. Ezk. 35, 10; 43, 7). 
vg "aa nm nyyr»zns ‘all this same evil came upon us’ 
(Dan. 9, 13; cf. Jud. 20, 44; 46). 

The opposite of ‘same’ vis, ‘different’ is expressed by the 
participle ЛД of the verb nf ‘change, become different’, e. g. 
Dye n*?»b 0799] ‘апі the vessels were all different" (Esth. 1, 7). 
шу" nub any ‘and their law is different from [that of] all 

other people' (Esth. 3, 8). 
The idea ‘different among selves, various’ applied to one 
noun is expressed by the noun repeated with connective 1. e. g., 
пара потта 138) 138 7005 1? PITH? ‘don't have in your purse 
various [different kinds of] weights, a large one and a 
small one’ (Dt. 25, 13; cf. 14; Prov. 20, 10; 23). 

y my wg ‘consider the years of different generations’ 
(Dt. 33, 7). 

nar 29] 292 "with various hearts [double heart] they speak’ 
(Ps. 13, 3; c£. I Ch. 12, 33). 

It is expressed by the simple plural of the word p ‘kind, 
sort', in— 

"mnes mun Dos Rap eg ‘which they filled with perfumes 
and various sorts [of spices] prepared as salves...’ (IT Ch, 
16, 14). 

For the repeated plural in this sense ef. p. 153, n. 1. 








— 


1 This me, however, is usually simply a strong demonstrative; so in 
Num. 5,10; Ezk. 20, 16; Neh. 9, 324: "SK nx occurs as nominative in Jer. 
27,8; 38,16 Kt; Zech. 19,10; Eee, 4, 8: (cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, 8 117m). 
Cases which are intermediate between this use of nx and its ordinary 
use are, mama чр лич np Ee emane p for all the land that thou 
seest, I give it to thee’ (Gen. 13, 15; cf. 21, 13; 47,91; I Sam. 25, 99. 
IL'Ki. 9, 27; Is. 51, 22) where the fact that the preceding object after nit 
is resumed by a suffix makes the object very much like a nominative 
absolute. In Mishnic Hebrew nX + suffix is used in the sense of ‘that’ 
‘same’ (cf. my article Comp. Syn. Noun and Mod. p. 148). This is a 
combination of this use of px with nominative, with constructions for 
‘same’ like tarmarna ine (Jer. 27, 8), cf. p. 120f, 
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Self. 
This idea may modify either a personal pronoun or a noun. 
In connection with the oblique cases of pronouns it constitutes 
the so-called reflexive pronouns. In the first case it may be 
represented simply by the unemphatic pronoun (pronoun implied 
by verbal form, single pronoun in non-verbal sentence, or 
simple suffix), e. g. 
“nef mys ‘TL myself will awake early’ (Ps. 57, 9; 108, 2).' 
thn mas ‘thou thyself art the man’ (IT Sam. 12, 7; ef, I Sam. 
24, 18). 
уу maa f vy" and Ehud made himself a sword’ (Jud. 3, 16; 
cf. Num. 8, 17; Ru. 4, 6). 
{лн тй; werns np" ‘and he took his two young men with 
him [selff (Gen. 22, 3). 
qth? TD HII] ‘and love thy neighbor as thyself' (Lev. 19,18; 34). 
may ink am ‘and he will show me himself and his habita- 
tion (II Sam. 15, 25; ef. Ex. 5, 19; Jer. 7, 19; Ezk. 34, 9; 
8; 10)2 
The emphasis may be indicated by repetition of the pronoun ; 
when the pronoun is subject, by pronoun + verbal form in verbal 
sentence, by repeated pronoun in non-verbal sentence. Some- 
times the independent pronoun is used twice even in a verbal 
sentence, e. g., 
ny man mensa nue ‘and that they might see for them- 
selves, that they themselves were beasts (Ecc. 3, 18). 
ПЕП onse cnn) 238 C myself put my maid-servant in your 
arms’ (Gen, 16,5; cf. 38 IT Sam, 18, 2; Jer. 21, 5). 
nps "une ‘slay me thyself' (I Sam. 20, 8). 
umg ҝә DEY юл ‘he hath made us and not we ourselves 
(Ps. 100, 3). 
"2703 down Gi ëng man and he left his servant there, 
and he himself went into the desert’ (I Ki. 19, 3—4; cf. 
Is. 38, 15; Prov. 11, 25; 21, 13; II Ch. 26, 20). | 











t The emphasis here may be due to the cohortative ending Mr. 

2 The accusative of the reflexive pronoun is more commonly expressed 
by the reflexive forms of the verb, cf. p. 125. 

2 Not infrequently a pronoun subject before a verb, while still some- 
what emphatic, has not the meaning of ‘self’, ef. Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
8 1854 (at end). In late passages, particularly in Ecclesiastes, the pro- 
noun subject is used after the verb without special emphasis, cf. ap. cit. 
B 1855. Cf. unemphatic m3, p. 1926, n. 
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Van 2325 Dn '? ‘for they themselves alone shall be saved’ 

(Ezk. 14, 18; cf. 16). | 
7033 "m 3738 2 ‘for we ourselves together will build’ (Ezr. 

4, 3; cf. Num. 32, 17). 

"TER "ON YR “I myself will tear...’ (Hos. 5, 14; ef. Jud. 5, 3; 
А Із. 48, 15). 

= "DR KGR ‘and she herself said ..." (Gen. 20, 5). 

мл ЧӨҢ NC плу 17 see now that I myself am he' (Dt. 32, 39). 
mT 92$ “025 ‘I indeed, I myself, am JHVH' (Is. 43, 11; 

26; 51, 12). 
прв ху 7AX ‘thou thyself art terrible’ (Ps. 76, 7). 
| 770 07 D7 ‘they indeed are thy lot’ (Is. 57, 6). ! 
ji One, usually the first, of the two pronouns may be a suffix 
P after 737 or an infinitive; when the predicate is a finite verb 

it may stand with ! after the repeated pronoun, е, £^ 
‘IRSA LIT) 3837 ‘behold I myself will search out my 
sheep' (Ezk. 34, 11; cf. 20). 
Ins SH} ON EIS mm ‘and when I myself, Daniel, saw 
the vision’ (Dan. 8, 15). 
22 Toy 33 ‘behold I myself am against thee’ (Ezk. 5, 8). 
| 21) py zp YW YA ‘behold I myself will bring upon you 
£ a sword’ (Ezk, 6, 3). 
Dyo Zeng De “уул W) ‘and behold 1 myself will harden 
Egypt's heart’ (Ex. 14, 17; ef. Is. 52, 6). 

When the pronoun is in any oblique case the emphasis may 
be represented by the emphatic suffixes, i. e., suffix in connec- 
tion with independent pronoun'; the independent pronoun 
may precede or follow the suffix; it is often accompanied by 
Dè, 8 ‘also’, e, E« 

322 "3222 ‘bless me also’ (Gen. 27, 34; cf. Zech. 7, 5). 

HAAS OM mn I have made you, even you, know to day’ 
(Prob. 22, 19), 

| "mm 79 7772 w УНУН led me, even me, in the way...’ 

(Gen. 24, 27). 

{ ZK “WTS ‘even me myself it will befall’ (Ecc, 2, 15). 
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! According to Gesenius-Kautzsch 8 195f, the emphatic suffix occa- 


3 sionally loses its emphasis, e. g., I Sam. 90, 42; Ps. 38,11. In the first 
M of these cases the independent pronoun is the logical antecedent of 
É *both', cf. p. 146; in the second ci? is equivalent to ‘self’, emphasizing 
Ce . mot the suffix but the noun, cf. p. 197. 
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TOL Wi "pp mam ‘Judah, thee indeed shall thy brethren 
praise’ (Gen. 49, 8). 

TAIN 3¥ spo jt Yo ‘would that I myself might die instead 
of you’ (IT Sam. 19, 1: ef. with 03 Prov. 23, 15: with indep. 
pron. before suffix Gen. 40, 16 with 48; Is. 45, 12; Job 21, 4 
238; Lam. 1, 16; I Ch. 28, 2). 

mM D) тотола очул wen ‘the dogs shall lap thy own blood’ 
(I Ki. 21, 19; cf. Zech. 9, 11 ns before with 223). 

ım} rëm "open and let us hear what is in his mouth 
{what} he has to say’ (II Sam. 17, 5; cf. Jer. 27, 7 with 23). 

mI F VD Dag DIY ‘and your own bodies shall fall in 
this wilderness’ (Num. 14, 32; cf. Neh. 5, 2 N2N; Ps. 9, 7 
nen: with pron. before Jos. 23, 9 BNN; Ezk. 33, 17 nen). 

Dën mg 98 2 ‘let the fault be upon me, my lord’ (I Sam. 
95, 24: cf. I Ki. 1, 26; mmx II Ch. 35, 21; sin c3 I Sam. 
19, 23; Brox Dt. 5,3; ons Hag. 1,4; nen D3 Jer. 25, 14: 
with pron. before I Sam. 12, 23 *238; I Ki. 1, 20 and Mi. 
5,1 nnw; II Ch. 28, 10 an). 

In poetry the pronoun emphasizing the suffix of a noun may 
be implied by a verbal form which, tho it does not agree with 
the noun, is its logical predicate (contrast Gesenius-Kautzsch 
§ 1441): the noun + suffix may either precede or follow the 
verb, e. gu 
курв mmg "op ‘my own voice will call upon JHVH’ (Ps. 

3,5; cf. 297, 7; 142, 2: `Ð 66, 17: E2, m Is. 26, 9; ww 
“дут Ex. 6, 3). 

MR 23 Dp ‘their own mouth speaks proudly’ (Ps. 17, 10). 

Wp det thine own voice cry’ (Is. 10, 30; cf. 730m Ps. 
17,13: Tr 17, 14: JD" 60, 7; 108, 7). 

тою D3 APT ‘thine own horses walked thru the sea' (Hab. 
3, 15). 

inde TUN ‘my own glory will sing and give praise’ 
(Ps. 108, 2). 

pyyan Du Th Apy ‘thine own hand did drive out the nations’ 
(Ps. 44, 3). 

A similar construction in a non-verbal sentence where the 
predicate agrees with the pronoun is— 
qx mm qoy iag 13 ‘for thy own name JHVH stands alone’ 

(Ps. 83, 19). 

The emphasis. may also be expressed in any case by Pr? 

‘soul, life’ + suffix, simple or with emphatic independent pro- 


en 
wech s 
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noun? When Wg) is subject the verb usually agrees with it 

in the feminine singular, but may agree in person with the 

suffix according to the last construction, e. g, 

"pyb yp) nbp ‘let me myself die with the Philistines’ 
(Jud. 16, 30). | = 

mao "ava ny) ‘they themselves have gone into captivity’ 
(Is. 46, 9). 

naviy ogy? qing "£53 I myself lie among lions’ (Ps. 57, 5). 

wo элк 29-л)р ‘he who gets wisdom is a lover of himself’ 

(Pr. 19, 8; cf. Num. 30, 6; 7; Ezk. 3, 21; 14, 14; Am. 2, 14; 

15; Ps. 17, 13; 22, 30; Job 32, 2; Ecc. 6, 2). 

Bann) ana ‘deceive not yourselves’ (Jer. 37, 9). 

Tr) nap yir 55 ‘the heart Knows its own bitterness’ (Prov. 
14, 10). 

wun wei paq on Simpy] ‘and the great man speaks his own 
evil desire’ (Mi. 7, 3). 

When the case of the pronoun is accusative or dative, the 
emphasis may be expressed by the reflexive idea in various 
verbal forms, chiefly the Niphal or Hithpael, e. g., 

HINE} “в оту ‘р күӊ) ‘and I was afraid because I was 
naked, and I hid myself’ (Gen. 3, 10; cf. Num. 12, 6 тл; 
Jud, 16, 20 3925; II Sam. 22, 24 “алп; Job 9, 30. mnn). 

Toe 8) TIP ‘separate thyself from him’ (Gen. 13, 9; cf. Ex. 
34, 9 233; Num. 16,13 "nbn; II Ki. 9292,19 y323. —— 

TR mma ty pnm and David strengthened himself in JHVH 
his god’ (I Sam. 30, 6; cf. Lev. 25, 49 5833; Job 97, 10 
ym). 

mame wy ‘and she shall feign herself another’ (I Ki. 14, 5; 
ef. Lev. 31, 9 5r). 

Dog 11523) ‘and we will discover ourselves to them’ (I Sam. 
14, 8; cf. Gen. 44, 16 pem; Jer. 50, 5. m3). 

PE PR ОРУП!) ‘and rest yourselves under the tree’ (Gen. 
18, 4; cf 49, 1 лом; Num. 31, 3 yom; Dt. 14, 1 "rum; 
Is. 52, 3 03). 

Tor Rat a "that they had made themselves hateful to 

David' (I Ch. 19, 6; cf. Ex. 19, 22 erpnn; Ps.2,2 em). 


m — 








! In a sense very similar to this &E3 are employed "f Hesh’ {in Ecê, 
4,5; 5, 5) and 35 ‘heart’ (in Ex. 9, 14), eps + suffix is sometimes em- 
ployed without special emphasis as the equivalent of a simple personal 
pronoun, e, g., as subject Gen. 27, 4; Num. 21,5; Ezk. 4, 14; Ps. 105, 18; 
Job 16, 4: after prep. Ps. 11, 1; Job 16, 4. 
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T" vene 5873 «David asked for himself from me’ (I Sam. 20, 6; 
ef. 28; Neh. 13, 6). 

WET mpm oven ‘and Jonathan took off from himself 
his mantel’ (I Sam. 18, 4; cf Gen. 3, 8 Pann; Ex. 32,3 
рл®лл; Jos. 9, 12 TEN). 

ПЗВ mag ‘and he prostrated himself on the ground’ (Gen. 
18, 2). 

The expression *by—self' is rendered by 739 ‘in separation’ 
or by ‘in body’ + suffix, e. g. 

337 “Ap 59k} ‘and if I have eaten my morsel by myself’ (Job 
31, 17; cf. Is. 44, 24; 49, 21). 

173» Gë nng yry ‘why dost thou sit by thyself’ (Ex. 18, 14). 

2759 Б] 1759 19 wë and "they put on [food] for him by 
himself, and for them by themselves’ (Gen. 43, 32). 

МУ) 1805 МОЎ 1855 ОМ ‘if he came by himself, he shall go by 
himself? (Ex. 91, 3). 

The expression *to—self' — ‘secretly’ after a verb of saying 
or thinking is expressed by 2, my or 58 (OF) + 23 ‘heart’ or 
=f ‘interior’ + suffix, e. g. 

1273 "gn ‘and he said to himself (Gen. 17, 17; cf. Ps. 4, 5; 
10, 6). 

apa mie pram ‘and Sarah laughed to herself’? (Gen. 18, 12; 
ef. Ps, 62, 5; 94, 19). 

"my up neg I said to myself" (Ece. 1, 16). 

129-08 mm "Rn ‘and JHVH said to himself” (Gen. 8, 21; ef. 
24, 45: I Sam. 27, 1; SY I Sam. 1, 13). 
When the idea of ‘self’ modifies a noun, it is expressed by 
the pronoun of the third person in apposition with the noun: 
the usual position of the appositive seems to be after the 
noun, tho it may also precede? When the noun is governed 
by a preposition the emphatic pronoun may stand in the ab- 
solute form or as suffix after the preposition repeated, e. g., 
MR 059 юл v ja 125 ‘therefore my Lord himself will give 
you a sign’ (Is. 7,14; cf. Lev. 17, 11; Num. 18, 23; Jos. 22, 23). 

ars "met Grp — Wg ‘so that the Jews themselves 
prevailed over their enemies! (Esth. 9, 1; cf. Ps. 38, 11 
amn). 





! In these examples the idea of ‘within’, 'secretly' is giving way or 
has given way to the simple reflexive idea 'self', i: e, 2» has practically 
become the equivalent of 3, cf. p. 1258. also p. 136, n. 

2 Cf. the similar constructions of ‘same’, p. 119, 
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oy may sum ‘and the Highest himself will establish her’ 
(Ps. 87, 5). 

Чоў; лт? Тр ma 522 yos im and the profit of the earth 
is for all, the king,himself is served by the field" (Ecc. 5, 8). 

WR PR DTO: Yy TR) ‘and the light of my eyes themselves 
also is gone from me [not with me]' (Ps. 38, 12; cf. Num. 
4, 22). 

won ink neys mens УНУН of Hosts, himself ye shall 
sanctify (Is. 8, 13). 

jp suro ny ‘and to Seth himself also a son was born’ 
(Gen. 4, 96; cf. 10, 21; Ex. 35, 34). 

mm CG (055 opg wy ‘the skin of the offering, shall be for 
the priest himself’ (Lev. 7,8; ef. Ezk. 10, 13). 

POR ys num CO hei and any flesh in whose own skin is 
a swelling’ (Lev. 13, 18). 

Tyg] mpm AD wes} ‘and they shall dwell in Judah itself 
and all its cities’ (Jer. 31, 24). 
In a few cases when the noun is dependent on a preposi- 
tion, ‘self’ is expressed by the noun 03%, O% ‘bone’ in the 
construct before the noun, e. g4 
"bb Ge oyyy ‘like the heaven itself in clearness’ (Ex. 
24, 10). 

Ten n393 ‘in his strength itself, the very fulness of his strength’ 
(Job 21, 23). 

moyeg oyy ‘оп the stairs themselves’ (TI Ki. 9, 13). 


Such. 
In rare cases this idea is left to be understood from the 
context, е. g- 
wee ot Ty RII! “EE "Dk ‘any of all food ... upon 
which [such] water gets, is unclean’ (Lev. 11, 34—cf. mz 
M3" v. 39), 
WER: 23 np we myob) ‘and every draught that is 
drunk in every [such] vessel, is unclean' (ibid.—cf. v. 32). 
This idea is sometimes simply expressed by the pronoun of 
the third person or by the demonstrative, e. g., 
wy meg мату ‘lo, such is the joy of his way’ (Job 8, 19). 
13 Yah WH V3 ‘anyone, who touches such a thing’ (Lev. 22, 6; 
cf. 7, 18;! 27, 9) 





' Cf. aep ‘something’, ‘anything’ p. 175, 


© 4 
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3 m ‘such is the generation of those that seek him’ 

(Ps. 24, 6; cf. 48, 15; 49, 14; Job 18, 21). 

Su men APTS ‘but such are the dwellings of the wicked’ 
(Job 18, 21). 

720p? nw n3rwuw nny3 that this [such an] abominable thing 
was done among you' (Dt. 13, 15; Jud. 19, 24; cf. II Sam. 
13, 12; 19, 37). 

ms neyo Tog mT nagin `p ‘for an abomination to JHVH 
tby God is everyone that does these [such] things’ (Dt. 
25, 16; cf. Ezk. 17, 15). 

879 m 0335 mm jap ‘would that they had such a heart’ 
(Dt. 5, 26). 

Ordinarily, however, ‘such’, used both absolutely and attri- 
butively, is expressed by > + suffix of third person or demon- 
strative. The meaning is often more strongly demonstrative 
than simple ‘such’, viz. ‘such as he, like him’, ‘such as this, 
like this, &c. When this combination stands absolutely as 
subject, the verb agrees with the pronoun after 3; MIN? is 
treated as feminine plural? Examples of its absolute use 
are e g, 
vn GEO "M ‘or was such a thing heard? (Dt. 4, 32). 

Dp? опо WPN?) and such were not seen before’ (II Ch. 
9, 11). 

WD e: лур nig ‘is such the fast that I have chosen’ 
(Is. 58, 5). 

PG "pu Nd ‘such a thing was not seen' (Jud. 19, 30; cf. 
I Sam. 4, 7; Jer. 2, 10; II Ch. 30, 26). 

Ove oy oy лї ллу 79%) ‘and why hast thou thought 
such a thing against God's people’ (II Sam. 14, 13; cf. Jud. 
13, 23; 15, 7; Is. 66, 8; Ezr. 7, 27). 

пуку "nk ABR PAR ‘and such things have happened to me’ 
(Lev. 10, 19; cf. Job 12, 3 "ROL 

173 ng №9] ‘and he will not do such things (Ezk. 18, 14). 

пок DN] `0 ‘who has seen such things’ (Is. 66, 8; cf. Jer. 
18, 13). 

When used attributively this combination usually stands 
after its noun, either immediately or with the relative Wk 
interposed; it may however precede its noun; the pronoun 
after 3 agrees with the modified noun, e. g. 

t The simple demonstrative nde is also sometimes treated as feminine, 
e. g., Ex. 21, 11; Is. 49, 15: here, however, with feminine antecedent. 

9 JAO8 m. 
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may луук ‘such locusts’ (Ex. 10,14; cf Neh. 13, 26; II Ch. 
35, 18). 

nat Pu DX ‘whether for such a time' (Esth. 4, 14: cf Ezr. 
9, 13). 

mys weg `$ ‘who is such a teacher as he' (.Job 36, 92). 

їз OVX OM gp ^W Dp year ‘can we find such a man as 
this in whom is the divine spirit’ (Gen, 41, 38). 

mp wg ar ‘on such a nation’ (Jer. 5, 9; 29; 9, 8). 

Attributive ‘such’ may also be expressed by placing > before 
a noun modified by a demonstrative, e. g., 

TPN OTD ode 127? ‘to speak such things to them’ (Jer. 
38, 4: cf. I Sam. 2, 23; Dan. 10, 15; Neh. 6, 8). 

"Grp TH mes "en HK? "» jor such a passover was not held 
from the days..." (II Ki. 23, 22; cf. 7, 19). 
The combination of ‘such’ with a descriptive adjective and 
modified noun? may be formed in several ways. The con- 
struction may be noun + adjective + ‘such’, 9 + noun + ad- 
jective + demonstrative, or 5 + noun + demonstrative + 9 + 
abstract denoting the quality expressed by the adjective, e. g., 
ППО 8'373 Gr Gr A913 TY ‘and there were added to them 
besides many things such as those’ (Jer, 36, 32). 

ТП УУ} ЛУ Mee? wor x) ‘and they shall do no more such 
an evil thing’ (Dt. 13, 12: 19, 20). 

RI ARI “3P MH} ‘whether there has been such a great 
thing’ (Dt. 4, 39), 

UB 22 Ty kum pia) M3 M5 “there had never come such 
an abundance of spices as...’ (I Ki, 10, 10). 

When the noun is not expressed ‘such’ may be placed be- 
fore the adjective; or, in the construction with 5 + abstract, 
it may replace noun + demonstrative, e. Es 
NE? TPH? Ayo ‘I have heard many such things’ (Job 16, 2). 
18у m n) ‘and many such things are with him’ (Job 

23, 14). 
X"; mb vues 353 "nw NS ‘I had not seen such ill- 
favored (heifers) in all the land of Egypt' (Gen. 41, 19). 








! Here tr& may be also regarded as in apposition to mm, viz, ‘such a 

опе as this, a man in whom ...' 

_ ? Such constructions as this belong grammatically under ‘such’ modified 

by a relative, cf. p. 181. 
? In. most of the examples that occur the 


PT adjective is 21 *many' (cf. 
p. 187 ff.), but other adjectives would doubtless y 


be treated in the same way. 
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Simple ‘such’ may have the additional idea of ‘some’, ‘any’: 
‘no such’ is expressed by ‘such’ in connection with a negative; 
cf. in examples given above beginning on p. 129, II Ch 9, 11; 
Jud. 19, 30; Ezk. 18, 14; II Ki. 33, 22; Dt. 13, 12; I Ki. 
10, 10. 

When the idea of ‘such’ is modified by a following relative 
clause, several constructions are employed. ‘Such’ may not be 
expressed at all; it may be expressed as in a simple sentence 
(cf. above) with the relative clause added; it may be expressed 
by 3 + suffix or by adverb in the dependent clause; 3 may 
be placed before the relative TER, o g. 

157522 1:133 No 0s nior) ‘wonders such as have not been 
done in all the earth’ (Ex. 34, 10; cf. If Ki. 21, 12; I Ch. 
29, 25). 

qe nn Wo eis ms Ny ‘such a time of trouble as never was 
since ...' (Dan. 12, 1). 

ПЫ pe? Rare many wg sg oyaa mg N9) and there 
were no such spices as the Queen of Sheba gave to king 
Solomon’ (II Ch. 9, 9; ef. I Ki. 10, 10). 

Dor nbp omy N ep Rb 732 T)2 "such very heavy hail as 
never was in Egypt’ (Ex. 9, 18; 24). 

nn'u Wb vg en "am "ES ‘such a great cry ... as never 
was’ (Ex. 11, 6118). 

963 We the ‘such a шап аѕ Г (Сеп. 44, 15). 

Yop W8 nog ba ‘to such a dead dog as I am’ (II Sam. 
9, 8). 

mu ying su will such à man as I fle? (Neh. 6, 11). 

“we ose? jo my Xb WR TIAN "Wri ‘and I will give thee 
such riches ... as none of the kings that ...' (II Ch. 


1, 12). 
олњ “нр суро ‘savory things such as I love (Gen. 
27, 4). 
The idea of ‘such’ modified by a clause of result is found 
in— 


ттн "239 узору mim} ‘and he is (such) a worthless fellow 
that you cannot speak to him’ (I Sam. 25, 17). 

Sometimes the idea of ‘such’ is expressed by the adverbs ]2, 
лэ, лур ‘so, thus’, which modify the verb or the non-verbal 
predicate, e. g., 

Tm DT y урон ‘SP Ip NI > ‘there came no such almug 
trees ... up to this day’ (I Ki. 10. 12). 


EEE RE Lc 
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he. Peppers "gan ]2 7? for such mantels did the prin- 
E. cesses ... wear' (II Sam. 13, 18). 
: 3030 m37 ‘behold such is our expectation’ (Is. 20, 6). 
Г тэр? лён эз? mI KD ER wy) ‘and such riches ... as 
k no kings before you had' (II Ch. 1, 12; II Sam. 13, 12). 
y n ys? n23 лут пуу myby ‘wherefore has JH VH done 
T such things to this land’ (Dt. 29, 23; cf Jer. 22,8; Ps. 

144, 15). 


Such an adverb is employed pleonastically with the regular 
expression for ‘such’ in— 
\ np mas D mu N? mph ‘there were never such locusts be- 
| fore' (Ex. 10, 14). 


Other. 


The idea of *other' is often left without definite expression 
m connection with a noun or pronoun that taken literally in- 
cludes à preceding element with which it is contrasted, but is 
understood not to do so, e. g. 

: Т?з (tr) nag^mum) ‘and behold his hand had become like 

; his [other] flesh’ (Ex. 4, 7). 

| Оо Gong AIG en "mn op ‘I am JHVH who have 

Y separated you from the [other] peoples’ (Lev. 20, 94; cf. 
26; Ezk. 16, 34; Hos. 3, 3; 9, 1; Ps. 73, 5). 

(ma) e2" Typ"; pî) “and before all [other] herbs the flag 
withers’ (Job 8,12; cf. Gen. 43, 34; Lev. 7, 94; Dt. 7, 15 
Jud. 16, 17). 

"te wp? onn "ena "roa "wy npYrNO ‘there was no city 
except (that of) the Hivites, all [the others] they took in 
war’ (Jos. 11, 19; cf. Job 24, 24; II Ch. 32, 22 [?]). 

OWT WP MN) ‘and I shall be like any [other] man’ (Jud. 
16, 7; cf. Num. 36, 3). 

LU Pe 23 — ‘and I shall be like all [other] men’ (Jud. 

‚nn A ‘both in Israel and among [other] men’ (Jer. 

, 20). d 
The ordinary way of expressing the idea is by means of N 

"DW used as pronoun or adjective; when only two are in 

question ‘3% ‘second’ is usually employed instead of "mw (tho PE 

not necessarily; cf. II Ch. 3, 11; 12; I Ki. 3, 22 below). With- = 
out article these words mean ‘another, other’, with article ‘the 
other, the others’, e. £^ 
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"s np Urge let another take his office’ (Ps. 109, 8; cf. Job 
8, 191). 

Sm “We TD] ‘and do not disclose a secret to another’ (Prov. 
25, 9). 

j “pe ay ‘and my glory I will not give to another’ 
(Is. 49, 8; 48, 11; cf. Job 31, 10). 

тіз адут луг pe > np ‘take it, for there is no other besides 
it here' (I Sam. 21, 10; cf. II Sam. 13, 16). 

BAA Oe Top") ‘and he set others in their stead’ (Job 34, 24; 
cf. Job 31, 10; Ps. 49, 11; Neh. 5, 5). 

8 AOD ‘other money’ (Gen. 43, 22; cf. Lev. 14, 42). 

ms YY ‘another offspring’ (Gen. 4, 25; cf. 30, 24; -Ex. 34, 14; 
Jud. 2, 10; I Sam. 10, 6; 9; Is. 65, 15). 

mns mn ‘another spirit’ (Num. 14, 24). 

one Gros ‘other clothes' (Lev. 6, 4; ef. Ex. 23, 13; Dt. 7, 4). 

NE EH ‘other stones (Ler. 14, 43). 

87 3797 the other cherub [of two] (II Ch. 3, 11; 12). 

msg ngs; ‘the other woman [of two] (I Ki. 3, 22). 

Trpo? up ps] ës nam Tos] "woe to this same* one when 
he falls, and there is no other to raise him up' (Ecc. 
4, 10). 

my nip) ovine) ‘and of the other he shall make a burnt 
offering’ (Lev. 5, 10). 

mai} ‘and besides, moreover [the other thing)’ (II Sam. 
16, 19). 

nsn» npn "year ‘and another bullock thou shalt take as a 
sin-offering" (Num. 8, 8; cf. II Ki. 9, 19). 

məbo Ping my my ‘another stretch repaired M.' (Neh. 
3, 11). 

"uen 237 ‘the other lamb’ (Hx. 29, 39; 41; cf. 19; Lev. 6, 22; 
I Ri. 6, 25; 26; I Ki. 25, 17; Jer. 52, 22; Zech. 11, 14). 
nae an? ‘on the other side’ (Ex. 38, 15; ef. 26, 4; 5; 36, 11; 

12; 26, 20; 36, 25; Neh. 12, 38). 

‘Other’ in the sense of ‘in addition to’ is usually represented 
by the adverb and quasi-verb Ty ‘yet’ (cf. p. 195), rarely by 
mw ‘а second time’, e. g. 
ns Dia "pm ‘have you another brother besides’ (Gen. 43, 6). 
тун Grp mp "pt ‘and he said, there is yet another man’ 

(I Ki. 23, 8; cf. 7). 





1 m as collective (?) subject of plural verb. 2 Cf. p. 120f. 
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"pg N'aN "DN pI} TY ‘yet one other plague will I bring 
upon Pharaoh' (Ex. 11, 1). 

Davey pv) nb» Tp чү; пру ‘and David took other con- 
cubines and wives in Jerusalem’ (II Sam. 5, 13). 

Da Gras TT TY 3 ‘and there were born to David other 
sons and daughters’ (ibid.). 

Za ту рк gn %з mp dp gë ‘bring me another vessel; 
and he said there is no other’ (II Ki. 4, 6). 

Ty PS} mmo Iam JHVH, and there is no other’ (Is. 
45, 5; 22), 

DOE Gr Pa Gan Taben ‘then the priest shall shut him 
up seven days more' (Lev. 13, 5; cf. 33; 54). 

Occasionally “78 and "fy are employed together, e. E^ 

DH Dp} ny} TY om} sand he waited yet seven other days’ 
(Gen. 8, 10; cf. 19). 

DR DY yay Ty wy 75р") ‘and he served with him yet 
seven other years’ (Gen. 29, 30; cf. 27). 
The ideas ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’, ‘much’, ‘many’, ‘little’, ‘few’ (cf. 
below pp. 165ff, 187ff, (ot) mar be combined with ‘other, 
more, else’ expressed by this ty, e. g. 
mA TY DIW ‘and thou shalt take some more of them’ (Ezk. 
5, 4). 

TEX TYI ‘have you anything else’ (Am. 6, 10). 

Dn "Ww A3 Лу} Мо] ‘there was no more spirit in her’ (I Ki. 
10, 5; cf. Ex. 36, 6; Is. 23, 10; Zech. 14, 11). 

TY "evo rop M? ‘no more of thy name shall be sown’ (Nah. 
l, 14). 

TY PS} “MT ¥ ‘I am JHVH, and there is no one else’ (Jo, 
2, 97). 

T n^ Gap W5 > dor he will not put anything more on 
any one’ (Job 34, 23), 

DWI NAI TY DRN ‘if there are many more [still many] among 
the years [before Jubilee] (Lev. 25, 51). 

Gap pp mp ‘a little more and they would have stoned me’ 
(Ex. 17, 4; cf, Jer. 51, 33; Hos. 1, 4: Ps. 37, 10). 

‘Other’ in connection with numerals is expressed by “DR, 

, MY, €. g, 

E РЭМ m3) nm 'and behold two others stood up' (Dan. 
). 
19 d J2 ‘seven other heifers’ (Gen, 41, 3; cf. II Ch. 
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oy ey mg gi PED! ‘and thou shalt add for thyself three 
other cities’ (Dt. 19, 9; cf. Jon. 3, 4). 

Pap me nysv Sc rëm then the priest shall shut him up 
seven days more' (Lev. 13, 5; cf. 33; 54). 

‘Another man’ and ‘another woman’ may be expressed by 
Y» my? ‘neighbor, friend', mẹ ‘brother’, + suffix. Most com- 
monly the noun is singular, and the suffix of the second person 
singular, but other suffixes occur, and X? is found at least 
once in the plural, e. g. 

"pu Tp uà mmm ‘thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor [-— another man] (Ex. 20, 16; cf. 17; 22, 25; 
Lev. 19, 13; 16; 18; Dt. 19, 14; 33, 25; 26; 24, 10; I Sam. 
15, 98; II Sam. 12, 11; Prov. 3, 28; 29; 95, 9). 

‘ASW V1] DE zg ‘and if at the door of my neighbor [= an- 
other man] I lie in wait’ (Job 31, 9). 

ШТУ] Wyne giy ‘and have committed adultery with the 
wives of their neighbors [= other men] (Jer. 29, 23). 

72352 HENS HEN? ‘thou shalt not hate thy brother [= 
another man] in thy heart’ (Ley. 19, 17). 

no nş mmy? qoe yy AMM: ‘and her royal rank let 
the king give to her neighbor [= another woman] who is 
better than she is (Esth. 1, 19; cf. for ‘another who is 
better' also I Sam. 15, 38). 

‘Other’ used of persons is also sometimes expressed by ^q 
'stranger'! e. g., 

Te N^) m moon det another praise thee and not thy own 
mouth' (Prov. 27, 2; cf. 14,10; Job 19, 37). 

"M33 AR WS ‘there was no other person in the house with 
us...’ (I Ki. 3, 18). 

JPR Dyb Te) qap о np det them be for thyself alone, and 
not for others together with thee' (Prow. 5, 17; cf. 10). 
TEI SD пура "Он ‘if thou hast struck hands with another’ 

(Prov. 6, 1). 

"| 20573 ‘when a man stands surety for another (Prov. 
11, 15; 90, 16; 27, 13). 

The idea of ‘other’ in a partitive sense is regularly ex- 
pressed by the nouns 1} and “Hw ‘rest, remainder’ in the 
construct before the modified noun, e. E, EX 

/ ‘stranger’ has also occasionally a meanin similar to ‘other’, tho 
er the nominal meaning is eer entirely loet e, g, Prov. 27, 2; 
cf. 20, 16; 27, 13. 
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DI "D ‘the rest of the spoil’ (Num. 31, 32; cf. Lev. 14, 17; 
II Sam. 10, 10; I Ch. 19, 11). 

"Eo "wv *the rest of Gilead' (Dt. 3, 13). 

WIR WO) ‘the rest of our enemies (Neh. 6, 1; cf. II Cl. 
28, 26). 

spy "33 "m ‘the rest of the acts of Jehoshaphat’ (IT Ch, 
20, 34; cf. 25, 26; 26, 22), 

nwy ney “p} ‘the rest of those doing the work’ (Neh. 
2, 16). 

"WO “HY ‘the rest of the city (Ih. 11, 8; 16, 41; II Oh 
9, 29; 24, 14; Is. 10, 19; Esth. 9, 12; Neh. 11, 1). 

The participles 9%, HEY, and f (once) ‘what is left’ are 
at times employed in a sense -quite similar to definite ‘other’ 
in its attributive and partitive uses; in the latter use they 
are followed by y» or 3, e g. 
eg may ‘the remaining [other] company’ (Gen. 32, 9; cf. 

Ех. 28, 10; Ler. 10, 12; TI Ki. 7, 13). 
PFT "ntn ‘the rest of the fat’ (Lev. 14, 29; cf. 2, 10). 
DONE OPT and the rest we have tabooed' (I Sam. 
15, 15). 
822 D98897 'and the rest of you' (Lev. 26, 39). 
"33 nam ‘and the rest of the flesh’ (Lev. 8, 32). 
In expressions containing prepositions meaning ‘besides, ex- 
cept’, the idea of ‘other’ is in the preposition, and they are 
rendered ordinarily as constructions of ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’ (ef. 
p. 183f.). Occasionally, however, the idea of ‘other’ is definitely 
expressed before the preposition, e. g., 
mH? AN PTE TH CO for there is no other besides it here’ 
(I Sam. 21, 10). 

08790 or org "b nur ‘thon shalt not have any other 
gods besides me’ (Ex. 20, 3; Dt. 5, 1). 

M3 ungmoy now mas ups "EI ‘there was no other in 
the house except us two in the house' (1 Ki. 3, 18).! 

Mr DYR TY Per and there is no other god beside me’ 
(Ts. 45, 21). 


The idea of ‘other’ as the second member of such correlative 
expressions as : 





! This is probably to be emended— 
MI OG nay np ‘except us two, we were in the house". 
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‘one —another" 
‘the one—the other’ 
‘some — —others 
some —the others’ 
is expressed in several ways, The various pairs of correlatives 
are the following :—for the singular 
1) nur 
3) em E 
3) app "gp 
4)  vng— vw 
5) mpm — ns | 
6) “ma Th (also fem.) 
7)  wW— TR (also fem.) 
8) "08—774 (also fem.) 
9) m— mt (also fem.) 
for the plural 
10) bw bw 
The correlatives may be coordinate, i, e. both subjects, ob- 
jects, &c., or the second may be subordinate to the first, e. g.. 
ione said to the other', &c. The first five pairs are regularly 
employed only in this latter construction; the remaining five 
pairs may be employed in both. Only Nos. 6, 7, and 8 are 
used attributively. In No. 8 the article may be used with 
both or omitted with both, or omitted with the first only; 
in No, 6 and 7 it is usually employed with both, tho it may 
be omitted with either separately. Usually in those groups 
that take the article, it is used with both or omitted with both, 
or omitted with the first "14*; other constructions are un- 
usual Wg and m8 as first correlative may have the con- 
struction of singular nouns, or they may stand in apposition 
to a plural antecedent (cf. p. 149), e. g. 
ees mor bs) ap bn gp gg ‘but let no one strive with or 
reprove another’ (Hos. 4, 4; cf. Lev. 20, 10; I Sam. 2, 35; 
I Ki. 20, 39; Is. 3, 5). 
vr hr TON "and one said to another’ (Gen. 11, 3; Ex. 
33, 11; Ru. 4, 7). 
лур FAN] Myx} ‘and let one woman (teach) the other lamen- 
tation’ (Jer. 9, 19). 
1 For another way of expressing some—others cf. Neh. 5, 2—4, p- 14 
below. 
2 Cf, English ‘one—the other’. 
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HSN WN OI ‘and their faces were one towards the other’ 
(Ex. 25, 20; 37, 9). 

yng oyo BN ay ‘and they separated one from the other’ 
(Gen. 13, 11; cf. with 9 26, 31: with ne Ex. 10, 23; Mi. 7, 2 
Wn). 

ПЛ? "Пр KD ah MR} ‘and one woman in addition to 
another thou shalt not take ..: in her life time’ (Ley. 
18, 18). 

AINE TYR PMT AIBN) ‘and thou shalt couple the 
curtains one to another’ (Ex. 26, 6; cf. 3; 5; 17; Ezk. 1, 9; 
23; 3, 13). 

mmy) nw nl 2p} the vultures shall be gathered together 
one with another (Is. 34, 15; cf. 16). 

WW] Ps Mk Ps ‘between one man and another’ (Ex. 18, 16; 
with vns Dt. 1, 16). 

WR? eN рр ‘between one man and another’ (Ezk. 18, 8). 

UK) CDM) Vy "oM AY TP NT OWA Uw ‘there were two 
men in a certain city, one was rich and the other poor’ 
(II Sam. 12, 1). 

ПУ? TON) nMen? INR "YD Ww Ram Sand he shall bring 
++» two young pigeons, one for a sin-offering, and the other 
for a burnt offering’ (Lev. 5, 7; 12, 8: cf. Num. 6, 11: Jud. 
16, 29; Zech. 11, 7; Dan. 12, 5). 

DP METIN) ARED may-pa TEE) 'and make one a sin-offering 
and the other a burnt offering" (Num. 8, 12). 


УК "oW DE) "DET INN Dt ‘the name of one was Gershom 
and the name of the other was Eliezer’ (Ex. 18, 3—4). 


YS NWA OY, NY Nowy oY ‘the name of one was Adah and 
the name of the other was Zillah’ (Gen. 4, 19; ef. Ex. 1, 15; 
Ru. 1, 4; masc. Num. 11, 26; II Sam. 4 2). 

ЛР npg DU) mn ne bç ‘the name of one was Hannah 
and the name of the other was Peninnah' (I Sam. 1, 2). 
DP wm Depp TR mm ‘and one shall be a sin offering and 

the other a burnt offering’ (Ley. 14, 22), 


ink ne" THT AS Wi 1 ‘and one smote the other and 
slew him’ (II Sam. 14, 6; cf. without art. Ecc. 7, 27; Ezk. 
33, 30). 

MATT mya FOR ‘and one was higher than the other’ 
(Dan. 8, 3), 
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mown pin nnw| njN292 nb/y Tn nna ‘with one of his hands 
he did his work and the other held his spear’ (Neb. 4, 11: 
suffix and MRN Ex. 25, 12; 37, 3). 

Sued ms o) mm? ms 570 ‘one lot for JHVH and the 
other lot for Azazel (Lev. 16,8; cf. I Sam. 14, 40). 

MW "IT AID " "m лп ann 22 Mos om ‘and one wing 
of the cherub was five cubits and the other wing of the 
cherub was five cubits’ (I Kt. 6, 24; cf 26; 34; 7, 15; 16; 
17; 18; Ex. 25,12; 37, 3; 25, 32; 37,18; 26,10; 26-27; 
36, 31—32; 29, 40—41; 28, 10; Num. 28, 7—8). 

eem ra: am 227 ney раз nwD UON &227 Ns ‘one lamb 
shalt thou offer in the morning and the other lamb in the 
evening’ (Num. 28, 4; contrast Ex. 29, 40; Num, 28, 7—8). 

“ny DYED mg WAT] "Ab OWA WE WT ‘one basket had 
good figs ... and the other basket had bad figs...’ (Jer. 
94, 2; cf. Ezk. 10, 9). | 

mg mp2 "2 Tn "OCTO DOp2 C DU) DWÓU ‘three bowls in one 
branch ... and three bowls on the other branch' (Ex. 
37, 19). 

чуно mp2 ‘2 tn TRI RI "Dë "ER ‘three bowls on one 
branch ... and three bowls on the other branch' (Ex. 
25, 33; ef. 26, 19; 21; 25; 36, 24; 26). 

yy T'S) THY wt ‘there is one without any other’ (Ecc. 4, 8). 

topi э? үн "kg mW f^w ‘woe to that same one when 
he falls and there is no other to raise him' (Ecc. 4, 10). 

ng Siehe ana mp oke wn and they came to one 
tent ... then they came to another tent...’ (IL Ki. 7, 8). 

mins niv] pen nns n?T? ORY ‘two to one door and two 
wings to the other' (Ezk. 41, 24). 

MYSI TRJ WNA) "ONRI TRJ ONA) ‘and one woman said 
... and the other woman said ... (I Ki. 3, 17—22; cf. 
II Ch. 3, 11; 12). 

> mpk nin 02770 лк П ‘one says this is my son... 
and the other says it is not so... ' (I Ki. 3, 23; cf. masr. 
Job 21, 33 —95; Ps. 75, 8 obj.). 

nom 53 mog m SIND ‘and one did not approach the other 
the whole night’ (Ex. 14, 20; cf. Ecc. 6, 5; Is. 6, 3). 


— —— — 














t Here qnx and m are in apposition, viz. 'one, his hand' cf. "wt 'cer- 
tain’ modifying noun 4- suffix, p. 164f.. Cf. my Comp. Syn. Noun and Mod., 
p. 240 end. 
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m me Dm DEG “the death of one is just like that of another’ 
(Ecc. 3, 19). 

СУА TPN) 3313 TPN ‘some (trust) in chariots, and others (= 
some) in horses’ (Ps. 20, 8; cf. Dan. 12, 9). 

Bye! луу) лук пор лок um ‘and they encamped the ones 
opposite the others for seven days’ (I Ki. 20,29; I Ch. 
24, 5). 

Sometimes the first of two demonstrative correlatives has a 
strongly demonstrative meaning, e. Ës 

МЕ П] 7279 Пі TY this one was still speaking when another 
came' (Job 1, 16; 17; 18). 

Occasionally the first of one of these pairs of correlatives 


is omitted, the first element consisting simply оѓ а пош, . 


definite or indefinite; a similar construction is: indefinite noun— 

indefinite noun + adj. X, €. g. 

NWP) TY TYE ‘one satyr calls to another’ (Is. 34, 14). 

“Mags Anz "ana yon mas Mey wom ‘the hangings of one 
side fifteen cubits, and of the other side...’ (Ex. 27, 14—15; 
cf. 38, 14—15; I Ki. 6, 27). 

08 7859 mern ПУП) 257 xd) ‘and the inheritance shall not 
pass from one tribe to another tribe' (Num. 36, 9). 
Sometimes two of these correlatives coalesce into an ex- 

pression like English *one another, German ‘einander’, which 

is treated as a single pronoun, Such combinations are ^W 

YDW (cf p. 151) and ms Hy! where the close connection 

between the two is indieated by the construct form of the 

first member, e. g., , 

"W^ “ур тун чуу RIA DAY) and ye shall be gathered to 
one another, oh children of Israel (Is. 27, 12; 66, 17%), 
Sometimes the idea of these correlatives used attributively 

is expressed simply by repeating the noun; either with the 

same or with modified adjuncts, e. Es 

hie Kam M 
t Oí. Syrine Di (from Pù pb) ‘one another”, 
2 If we accept the emendation "EE "DW for mM ma (cf. K. Marti, 


Das Buch Jesaja, Tübingen, 1900 [— Kurz. Hane. zum AT., 10] p. 411) 
this passage probably belongs here, 


? This repetition in the sense of one—other, which may be called ex- 
tensive repetition, gives rise, as it does in many languages, to many im- 
portant idiomatic expressions, usually of an adverbial character, some- 
times with the meaning of some other indefinite pronoun, e. g., 

En een in heaps, by heaps’ (Ex. 8, 10; ef, Jo. 4, 14). 
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Ke x ON 
Indefinite 
PII APT YI Aspe ‘from one end of the earth to the 


other’ (Dt. 13, 8; 28, 64; Jer. 25, 33; cf. Jer. 12, 12: Dt 
4, 32). 


— — — — < 
- — - - _ — — 





Prag GAR ‘one two, another two [and so on] = two by two, by twos’ 
(Gen. 7, 9; 15; cf. 7, 2; 3; I €h. 26, 17). 

wy} we ‘one six and the other six, in groups of six’ (II Sam. 21, 20). 

733 "3 ‘part for part, the same amount of each’ (Ex. 30, 34). 

cXg-»x 070 ‘опе face to another face, face to face’ (Gen, 32, 31; ef. I Ki. 
6, 27; Is. 52,8). 

T? ana pp ‘опе еуе for another eye, eye for eye’ (Ex. 21, 24—25). 
nng ‘one after another, one by one' (Ecc. 7, 37; cf. Is. 27, 12; also 
98, 10; 13). | 
“рз ‘from one gate to another gate, from gate to gate’ (Ex. 
32, 27). 
qup ‘from one sort to another, all sorts’ (Ps. 144, 15). 
Korn ‘from one day to another, day after day’ (Num. 30, 15; cf. 
1 Ch. 9, 25). 

org on ‘one day on another day [and so on] = every day’ (I Ch. 12,22; 
ef. Dt. 15, 30), í 

mam nj 'on this side and on that, on either side' (II Ki. 2, 8). 

m5) 75 ‘this and that way, in every direction' (Ex. 3, 12). 

map name ‘and up to this and then to this, in the meantime' (I Ki. 
18, 45). 

mer mp ‘on this side and on that, on both sides’ (Ex. 26, 13; 32, 15). 

epp "bp ‘on this side and on that, on both sides’ (Ezk. 40, 10; 34; 37; 
41, 15; 26). 

opp oyp ‘one little and another little, little by little’ (Ex. 23, 30; Dt. 7, 22) 

пуур лур ‘up and up, ever upwards’ (Dt. 28, 43). 

Just as repetition in the sense of ‘each, every’ (cf. p. 152) is sometimes 
replaced by a plural (ef. p. 154), so likewise the numeral expressions for 
‘two by two, by twos’, &c., may be represented by the plural of the 
numeral, e. g. 
mpri) natoh wy: app} "and all the people went out by hundreds and 

thousands’ (II Sam. 18, 4; cf. I Sam. 99, 2). 

The temporal expressions like bra Pr may be preceded by 2 ‘as’, €: &, 
0р ОТО ‘аз оп every day, as always, as usual’ (I Sam. 18, 10). 

Ороз DFp} ‘as at every time, as always, as usual’ (Num. 24, 1; Jud. 16, 20; 
20, 30; 31; I Sam. 3, 10; 20, 25). 

Of a different character from the above is the repetition that in- 
tensifies the meaning of the simple word (intensive repetition), e. £- 
am am ‘pure gold’ (II Ki. 25, 165is; cf. Dt. 16, 20; three times Eak. 21, 32). 
TI? TTB ‘by the road alone’ (Dt. 2, 27; of. 16, 20). 
poy ‘very deep’ (Ecc. 7, 94; cf. I Sam. 2, 8; Prov. 20, 14). 
erp Eng ‘holy, holy, holy’ (Is. 6, 3). 
skp ‘very much, exceedingly’ (Gen. 7, 19; Num. 14, 7; Ezk. 37, 10; 
"D 


"v3 Ex.1, 7). 
The repetition of two words in exclamations in Jer, 4, 19; 6, 14; 8, 11; 
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vp) Hvis 513) MypP ‘from one boundary of Egypt to the 
other’ (Gen. 47, 21; cf. Neh. 4, 10). 

mg ra mg rä ER My) ‘and leave a space between one 
flock and the other’ (Gen. 32, 17). 

#3 ТТ} 1201 Wh ‘one generation goes and another comes’ (Ecc, 
1, 4). 

m be Po iva ‘consider the years of one generation after 
another’ (Dt. 32, 7). 

map nono "zm "bp tg "zg “four tables on one side 
and four tables on the other’ (Ezk. 40, 41; cf. 39; 10; 12: 
no Num. 23, 15). 

n» BY туту л> OF FIP ‘a day’s journey on this side and a 
day's journey on that [a day's journey on everyside] (Num. 
11, 31). 

ssp "weg "numb pey 391 Dopp quy) 27: DEB ‘a golden bell 
and a pomegranate [then] another golden bell and a pome- 
granate [and so on] around the edges of the mantel' (Ex. 
28, 34). 

vin "к°п лу von Ang mis nah pa nyo wen 
‘and [one set of] five curtains shall be coupled to one 
another and five other curtains to one another' (Ex. 26, 3; 
cf. 25, 33). 

The double correlatives like *one—one, and another—another', 
Latin alius—alius, are expressed by two pairs of correlatives, 
or by one pair of correlatives combined with the repetition 
just mentioned, a first correlative is sometimes omitted, e. g., 
FOR? app NON) ons DM ‘and give one half to one 

and the other half to the other’ (I Ki. 3, 25). 

лор "pk nn лор At Wx) ‘and one said in one way and an- 
other in another’ (I Ki. 22, 20). 

"DN TWO! IHS AO WZ OHH BN) PTs} ‘and Aaron and Hur 











Lam. 1, 16; and of three in II Sam. 19, 1; Jer. 7, 4; 22, 29 is also inten- 
sive, tho somewhat different from the above. 

Similar intensive ideas are expressed by the collocation of two or 
three words from the same stem, or with similar meanings, e. g., Is. 
22,5; Ezk. 6,14; 82,15; 33,28; 35,3; 7; Nah. 2,11; Zeph. 1, 15; Job 
90, 3; 38.27 (cf. collocation of masc. and fem. to denote ‘every’, p. 154). 

Some examples form a sort of transition between extensive repetition 
(one—other) and intensive repetition, e. g., 

"SD HRS HRS En PER ‘and the vale of Siddim was [pits and pits] 
all full of bitumen pits’ (Gen. 14, 10; cf. II Ki. 3, 16). 
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supported his hands, one on one side and one on the 
other’ (Ex. 17, 12; cf. Num. 22, 24). 

mp rm mo mas MAB Seer? vom ‘and they were in the 
midst of the Israelites, some being on one side and some 
on the other’ (Jos. 8, 22). 

“йл лыг? лїп mm "in nbi? ns TY ‘one on one bank of 
the river and the other on the other’ (Dan. 12, 5). 

"н "эп "WW ^w mp an Gap TY DIR ‘one wheel beside 
one cherub and another wheel beside another cherub’ 
(Ezk. 10, 9). 

Mw ATOR m'as nya nev-nw) nna GRO олоро Пу 
‘six of their names on one stone and the other six on the 
other stone' (Ex. 28, 10). 

WI TPZ NPQ WT IT PA 2 COND 9? yam) ‘and the 
wing of one touched one wall and the wing of the other 
cherub, the other wall’ (I Ki. 6, 27; cf. Ezk. 40, 12; II Ch. 
3, 11; 19). 

Combinations of three identical correlative expressions are— 

"RED THR) "wen THR] OTR пуу NES THY ‘one carrying three 
kids and another carrying ... and another carrying...’ 
(I Sam. 10, 3). 

hy mp 2рр. оўу vr mn op mr" eg: Mm ‘one shall say 
Iam JHVH's another shall call on the name of Jacob. 
and another shall write...’ (Is. 44, 5). 

c'e yo ns] mo pego nw луп] зиз; pmo mp nam and 
lo some will come from afar, and some from the north 
and the west, and some from the land of Sinim’ (Is. 
49, 12). 


"apy "hapy mee ap 2 na WAP) ‘and [one] knob under 


two branches of it, and a [second] knob under two other 
branches of it and a [third] knob under two other branches 
of it? (Ex. 25, 35; cf. 37, 21; I Ki. 7, 25). 

чурм eu gi GE Eh cp DAP Eh) there are some 
that say ... and others that say ... and others that say 
se’ (Neh. 5, 2—4).! 

Sometimes the correlatives ‘one—another’ are expressed by 
various verbal forms, chiefly Niphal and Hithpael, occasionally 
in connection with some other means of expressing the same 

i This example seems to indicate that the two correlatives some— 


other may be expressed by repetition of & + plural participle (cf. p. 165) 
as well as by min— 8 (cf. p. 187). 
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idea; the adverbs m, Yjm ‘together’ often accompany these 
verbs, e. g, 
NFR 2 ‘against me they speak one to the other’ (Ps. 119, 23; 
ef. Ezk. 33, 30; Mal. 3, 13). 
rm 320 ‘let us take counsel together one with another’ (Ps, 
71, 10; cf. 83, 6; Is. 45, 21; m eows Is. 43, 26). 
WA 72 ‘why do you look one upon the other’ (Gen. 42, 1). 
wer) wngm Y m ‘against me all my enemies whisper 
together, one with the other’ (Ps, 41, 8). 
MU; Oty) PTs ‘righteousness and peace have kissed one an- 
other’ (Ps. 85, 10). 
MPYA Dwy myaym ‘and the women as they made merry 
answered one another’ (I Sam. 18, 7). 
WY CX MY gr rom 18 ‘then those that revered JHVH 
spoke to one another’ (Mal. 3, 16). 


Both. 


The idea of ‘both’ in apposition to two nouns or pronouns 
may be expressed simply by joining the two nouns or pro- 
nouns modified by the idea, by } ‘and’, by }—} ‘both—and’, 
or similar copulative conjunctions, e. g., 
mêz DP2 9055] ‘and to govern [both] the day and the night’ 
(Gen. 1, 18; cf. Prov. 22, 2; 29, 13). 

TBR} T2N H3! 39y ‘therefore shall a man leave 
[both] his father and his mother’ (Gen. 2, 24). 

bio) 337) OF 2p: Oe Awe ‘at thy rebuke, oh God of 
Jacob, both chariot and horse are fallen asleep’ (Ps. 76, 7). 

DAT TN TPT PHY Ne: “Wp wm ‘to bring some of 
the Israelites, both some of royal and some of noble blood’ 
(Dan. 1, 3; cf. Dan. 8, 13). 

mp HD NDE Hy ny пру лум "ру Dueh ‘and twelve 
lions stood there on the six steps, on both sides [on one 
and on the other] (II Ch. 9, 19; cf. 18; [= I Ki. 10, 19; 20]; 
Ex. 32, 15; Jos. 8, 33; Ezk. 45, 7; 47, 7; 12; 48, 21).1 

3tn? U^ NIBDOCDI RADI} ‘our asses have both straw and 
fodder’ (Jud. 19, 19bis; cf. Gen. 24, 25), 

mw) wwe npe ‘and thou shalt slay both man and woman' 

(I Sam. 15, 3 quater; cf. Ex. 9, 25; Jer. 6, 13; 9, 9). 


1 For mip mi cf. p. 140, n. 5. 
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Occasionally the dual has the idea of ‘both’ instead of simply 
twoi e Es 
"Ору шу aen nn} ao Rap op ‘better is one handful with 

quiet than both hands full with vexation' (Eec. 4, 6). 

Dey? BPD yoy Чо be earnest in doing evil with both hands’ 
(Mi. 7, 3). 

This idea is regularly expressed by the numeral DWYF ‘two’. 
When not used attributively, it is always accompanied by the 
suffixes of the plural, the suffix agreeing in person with the 
nouns or pronoun referred to. When nouns are referred to, 
both numeral and suffix are masculine a) when both the nouns 
denote male persons; b) when they denote things, even when 
feminine; c) when one of the nouns is à male person: when the 
two nouns are female persons either both numeral and suffix, 
or the numeral only may be feminine. Bt + suffix may be 
employed absolutely, or it may stand in apposition to the nouns 
or pronoun referred to, which latter often follow 070, e. g. 
two males— 
na Drag wr" ‘and the two of them (they both) made a 

treaty [Abraham and Abimelech] (Gen. 21, 27; cf. I Sam. 
93, 18; I Ki. 5, 26). 

Dina om wn) ‘and they both dreamed a dream’ (Gen. 40, 5; 
cf, Gen. 21,31; Lev. 20,13; Jud. 19,8; I Sam. 2, 34; 14, 11; 
20, 11: II Sam. 14, 6; 17, 18; I Ki. 11, 29; II Ki. 2, 6; 7:8; 
Esth. 2, 93). 

Drago H2) BORIYE ‘det the cause of both come before 
God' (Ex. 22, 8; cf. Gen. 9, 23; Prov. 24, 22; 29, 13). 

amne por mp ‘and Joseph took both of them' (Gen. 48, 13; 
cf. Ex. 32, 10; II Ki. 2, 11; 4, 33; Zech. 6, 13; Prov. 27, 3; 
Eee, 4, 3). | 

two things— 

DIU wet Ie pee ‘from one land shall both [mase. WIF 
roads] come' (Ezk. 21, 24; cf. Ex. 26, 24; 36,29; Dt. 23, 19; 
Ecc. 11, 6). : 

amyn mey m JHVH made both [fem. ]I& *ear' jy ere 
(Prov. 20, 12; cf. 10). 





— — = چ 


i Ordinarily, however, the numeral oye must be added to give this 
meaning (cef. p. 146); e. g., Тр % ‘both his hands’ (Lev. 16, 21; ef. бат, 
5,4; ‘feet’ II Sam. 9, 13; ‘ears’ I Sam. 3,11; HI Ki. 21, 12; ‘eyes’ Jud. 
16,98) Contrast these cases with simple dual in Jud, 1, 7; 16, 21; II Sam. 
4, 4; 9, 8: I Ki. 15, 293; II Ki. 95, 7; Jer. 19, 3; Ezk. 33, 35. 

10 ЈАОЕ 34. 
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amie 133 ap Gë ‘but a fool's wrath is heavier than both 
[fem. 128 ‘stone’, masc. 91M ‘sand’)’ (Prov. 27, 3: cf Num. 
7, 13 [= 19 — 25 passim]: Is. 1, 31). 

male and female— 

omw aner Mio they shall both [C^ ‘man’, mes ‘woman’| 

surely be put to death’ (Lev. 20,11: ef. Gen. 3,7; Lev. 
20, 18; Num. 12, 5; Dt. 22, 94). 

lwo females — 

mj» 12 mer pam ‘and they both became his wives’ 
(I Sam. 25, 43; cf. Ezk. 23, 13). 

on? m» nc era 299m ‘and they both traveled until 
they came to Bethlehem’ (Ru. 1, 19; ef. 4, 11). 

Ist and Sud pers,— 

WHY rr PE MIB AT HD ‘there is no reprover between 
us to lay his hand on us both’ (Job 9, 33; cf. Gen. 31, 31). 

ms DD opao, ege mp? ‘why should I lose both of you in 
one day' (Gren. 897, 45). 

unter, expressed — 

Bip me ngia Dram Vë yy) prso ‘he that justifies 
the wicked and he that condemns the righteous are both 
an abomination to JHVH' (Prov. 17, 15). 

TAPS] OWT Owe ome ww" ‘and the man and his wife were 
both naked’ (Gen. 2, 25: cf Num. 25,8; Dt. 22, 235, 

Po "eg mm men ro new pk JHVH made both the 
hearing ear and the seeing eye' (Prov. 20, 19: cf. 10). 

ant Tore Grp ana) ‘and both Mahlon and Kilion died’ 
(Ru. 1, 5). 

TAM Ltb wu DEAE 383") ‘and both he and Samuel went 
out’ (I Sam. 9, 26). 

ПТ ШЙ? rag Bf uyay) eig "as we have both sworn in 
the name of JHVH' (I Sam. 20, 42).1 
When *both' is used attributively modifying a single noun, 

it is expressed either by placing mye + suffix before the noun, 

as in the appositional construction just described, or by using 
the simple numeral mut with the noun: the noun is definite, 

e. E., 

УУӘ? 2379 wen om ‘and the heart of both the kings 
was set upon evil’ (Dan. 11, 27). 





! For teg I Ki. û, 18; ef. p. 136. n. 


— rz 
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“owe yy} ‘and both the men shall stand...’ (Dt. 
19, 17). 
Tape ep "nya ‘it shall be forsaken by both her kings’ 
(Is. 7, 16; cf. Ex. 32, 15). 
TIKE Bn; ng mnn) ‘and both the daughters of Lot 
were with child by their father’ (Gen. 19, 36). 
‘Both’ in connection with a demonstrative pronoun occurs 
in— 
78 OPS "Tex AY TP Apion) ‘and both these things shall come 
upon thee ... in one day’ (Is. 47, 9). 
TOP naq pig ‘those two things are come upon thee’ (Is. 
51, 19). 
For ‘both’ modified by partitive *each' cf. p. 151f. 
The idea of ‘both’ may be emphasized by using the adverbs 
"m, 7785 "together", е. Ea 
ҮҮ wnae wma ‘thou shalt not plow with both ox 
and ass together’ (Dt. 22, 10; ef. 11). 
DI: mn кїл ‘he and his princes together’ (Am. 1, 15). 
TR sy? "oe Skt ‘the wolf and the lamb shall lie down 
both together' (Is. 65, 25). 


"mm Pop van and they went both together’ (Gen, 22, 6; 8; 


cf. Jud. 19, 6; Is. 1, 31). 
Dime 39m) Tym ‘they have fallen both together’ (Jer. 46, 12). 
mam HS? De of} ‘or whether they shall both together he 
good’ (Ecc. 11, 6). 


Either, Neither. 

Ordinarily neither of these expressions is employed absolutely, 
or in connection with a single noun; but only in an apposi- 
tional relation similar to that of Oy + suffix on p. 146. 

‘Either’ is expressed simply by connecting the two words 
between which the choice lies by 18 ‘or’ or by using the cor- 
relative prepositions 73(]) —]2 *from—to' with the two.! *Neither 
is expressed by a negative in connection with an expression 
for ‘either’, or with the two words connected by ү 'and', e.g. 
201 mm 292 To"N map 21:3 Ts) ‘how then could we have stolen 

(either) silver or gold from thy lord’ (Gen. 44, 8). 
mar 28 02% vim ‘have you (either) a father or a brother’ 
(Gen. 44, 19; ef. Ex. 5,3; 21,4; 18; 20; 26—37 passim). 


1 The doubtful Hithpael of nw (Bak. 21,21) according to some has 
the meaning of ‘take one or the other, either’. 


ES. 
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уу-у opp apy! oY ASIA je TP yt ‘take heed lest you say 
to Jacob anything either good or bad’ (Gen. 31, 24; 29; 
cf, 14, 93; Ex. 11, 7). | 
Amis y? vow ^27 99 Nd «we can say to you neither bad 
nor good' (Gen. 24, 50; cf. Num. 22, 18; 24, 13; I Sam. 
99, 15). 
n2 ir j> ismo 19 рв ‘he had neither son nor daughter’ (Jud. 
11, 34). 
"T3 ek Ко 22 py "zm 03 7? 'for neither my sword nor my 
weapons have I taken with me (I Sam. 21, 9; cf. I Ki. 
32, 31; Is. 17, 8). 
Absolute *either' is expressed by ‘both’ in— 
De 723 5"M DY2 ‘but a fool’s wrath is heavier than both 
[either]' (Prov. 27, 3; of. Ecc. 4, 3: cf. p. 146). 


Each, Every. 

These two closely related ideas are usually distinguished 
in Hebrew, tho not infrequently a construction that ordinarily 
has the meaning of ‘each’ assumes that of ‘every’. 

‘Each’ used absolutely is expressed by Ws (078) ‘man’, TH ‘one’, 
ora combination of the Leo "pp Sg ‘опе шап’, or by the cor- 
responding feminines. These have the concord of a singular, e. g., 
Monroy Gap Gë "and each one loaded his ass (Gen. 44, 13; 

cf. Ps. 39, 7). 
DET Try "ER GR each one did what was right in his own 
eyes’ (Jud. 17, 6; cf. 21, 25; II Ki. 14, 6; Ezk. 22, 11 ter). 
ПОЗ ЭЗ "ЛОО Пн ПУМ] ‘and each (every) woman shall 
ask from her neighbor jewels of silver...’ (Ex. 3, 22; et 
Am. 4, 3). 

an "UR On ER each was the head of his family’ (Num, 
1, 4). 

ye? wee? Gagn "opp "3 for thou rewardest every one ac- 
cording to his work’ (Ps, 62, 13: cf II Sam. 6, 19: Jer. 
17, 10; 23, 36; 32, 19; Ezk. 1, 23; Zech. 10, 1; I Ch. 16, 3). 

Wok" wok ee ‘every one to his tents, oh Israel’ (IT Sam. 
20, 1; cf. Dt. 16, 17; I Ki. 23, 36bis). 

Ppp? DTH? 3pm ‘and he rewards every one according to his 
work’ (Prov. 24, 12). 

De ngh Doy web ‘each had two, each bound together’ 

(Ezk. 1, 11). 


ا u ERE‏ س 
t It ig of course possible: that Fk (cf. p. 187) has fallen out after‏ 
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05 “th? $ ‘each in appearance like the king's sons’ 
(Jud. 8, 18). 

"DH? "^ 'and an ox for each one' (Num. 7, 3; ef. [ Ki. 4, 1; 
Ezk. 1, 6; 10, 14). 

ms ern) p3 DRY own ‘fifty shekels of silver to each one’ 
(II Ki. 15, 20; cf. Ezk. 9, 3). 

The idea of ‘each’ used partitively is expressed by placing 
wes (TBR) or TNS YAS, TON ‘each’ in apposition to the plural 
pronoun (including pronouns expressed by verbal forms) or noun 
(including collectives even when they have the concord of a 
singular) in which it is contained. The phrase containing 
ts usually stands after, but may precede the pronoun or 
noun, e, g. 

Tenis Grp INAH’) ‘and each of them opened his sack’ (Gen, 
44,11 bis; of. Ex. 7, 129; 19,3; 16,91; 30,12: 33,8: Num, 
16,18; Jud. 21, 24bis; I Sam. 4, 10; 25, 13; II Sam. 13, 29; 
IEi 8,38; 39,17; IL Ki 14, 12; Is. 31, 7; Jer. 26, 3: 
36, 3; Jon. 1, 5; Mi. 4, 4). 

17790 ep gp ën det each of you put his sword at his 
side’ (Ex. 32, 27; cf. 16,16; Lev. 25, 10bis; Num. 16, 17 ter; 
Dt. 3, 20; 19, 8; Jos. 4, 5; Jud, 8, 24; 21, 21; I Sam. 8, 22; 
14, 34; 35, 13; I Ki. 12, 94; II Ki. 18, 31ter; Jer, 95, 5; 
35, 15; II Ch. 11, 4). 

um tîn june? eR ‘each of us dreamed according to the 
interpretation of his dream' (Gen. 41, 11). 

urg? v^W Dy] DBN| ‘and every one of you runs to his own 
house' (Hag. 1, 9; cf. I Ki. 10, 25; II Ch. 9, 24). 

Sp (ops "ERD Ge Jet each of you take according to what 
is in his tent’ (Ex. 16, 16; cf. Lev. 19, 3; Ezk. 20, 7: 3rd pers, 
Ex. 16, 18; Dt. 24, 16; Is, 9,19; Ezk. 90,8; 29, 6; Jo. 2, 7; 
Mi. 7, 2: II Ch. 25, 4). 

“Woy key See wa un) and each of the Israelites camped 
in his own camp...' (Num, 1, 52bis; ef. 32, 18; Jud. 2, 6; 
21, 24: Dy Jos. 6, 5; Jud. 7,7; I Sam. 14, 34: ey Erk. 
46, 18; b'339 Gen. 47, 20; cf. also I Sam. 25, 10; Jer. 37, 10; 
Ezk. 8, 12). 





the second eh (cf. Bertholet, Das Buch Hesekiel, Freiburg i. B., 1897 
[= Kurz. Hande. zum AT., 12] p. 6), but such a supposition is not ne- 
cessary; the singular H stands in apposition to the plural mm as in 
constructions on p. 149. 
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maen gp DZ 797 ‘remove each of the kings from his 
place' (I Ki. 20, 24). 

inn; ena buna "re апа he sent every one of the people 
to their inheritance’ (.Jos, 24, 28). 

oR? v^w o) bez ‘and every one of the Israelites fled to 
his tent’ (II Sam. 19, 9; ef. I Ki. 5, 5). 

SÉIS m3 "mn "mp än and may each of you find rest in 
the house of her husband' (Ru. 1, 9; cf. 8). 

"D T2 M3? "ns tW each one of them was in his family’ 
(Num. 1, 44). 

F28I722 Wh? IY OFM? A> ‘they were as thou art, each like 
princes in appearance’ (Jud. 8, 18). 

frs? Sam nz we mooy ‘and I will bring each of them 
back to his inheritance and to his land’ (Jer. 12, 15), 
The genitive of ‘each’ may be expressed by a construct 
chain, but it is usually rendered by placing the governing 
noun with retrospective suffix after wW. This position of WR 
is due to analogy with the more nimerous constructions where 
it naturally stands at the beginning of the appositive phrase 
(cf. above), e. g. 
vyeo mro ‘and from JHVH is the judgment of every 
one' (Prov. 29, 26; cf. Ps. 64, 7: Job 34,11; with yn ef. 
below Jud. 7, 22; I Sam, 14, 21). 

TUN vw neos my77 ‘and to restore their money to the 
sack of each’ (Gen, 42, 95; cf. 35: Jud. 21, 22), 

mpg Ihya tong eN ‘the name of each thou shalt write 
on his rod’ (Num. 17, 17; cf. I Sam. 30, 22), 

mp temp ee woei ubapa sand he interpreted our 
dreams for us, according to the dream of each he inter- 
preted' (Gen. 41, 12; Ex. 12, 4: Num. 1, 5). 

ру necp? mns eis jan “and he put one piece of each op- 
posite the other' (Gen. 15, 10). 

m? mepo gi ‘and every man’s censer was in his hand’ 
(Ezk. 8, 11; ef. 9,1; 2; Zech. 8, 4). 

ЛУЈ 09 0120 qm "UM vw vm D ete TS eM ‘the hallowed 
things of every one are his; what each one gives to the 
priest is his' (Num. 5, 10).! 


' For the na before renp of. Gesenius-K auizsch, $ 117 m, also p. 122, n. 
In the second part of the verse this same peculiar genitive construction 
is preserved, tho instead of a noun +. restrospective suffix, we have 
relative clause with retrospective subject, 


Ты РТИ 
ké ML Q 
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The word #8 in the correlative expressions meaning ‘the 
one—the other’, often has the added meaning of ‘each’, ‘every’ 
(cf p. 137 £),! e. g., 
ag mb vhs 10807") ‘and they asked each after the health 

of the other (Ex. 18, 7; cf. Jer. 34,15; Zech. 3, 10; 8, 16). 
FTTH HH 3E] ‘and they kissed each other’ (I Sam. 20, 41). 
Vom ry NRO Gë ‘every one neighs after another's wife’ 

(Jer. 5, 8; cf. Ezk. 22, 11). 
ma ehr Syn mm oem ‘and JHVH turned the sword of 

every man against his comrade' (Jud. 7, 22; cf. I Sam. 

14, 21). | 

The correlatives t+ and "mW, doubtless as a result of their 
occurrence in immediate juxtaposition, have formed the stere- 
otyped expression YN ths ‘one another, each other’? (cf. above 
p. 140), e. gu 
DWNT WEIS UTS YS CS TH OWT Tes ‘at the hand of 

man, at the band of each one's brother I will require the 

life of man’ (Gen. 9, 5). 

222352 annos TH tîk D and the harm of one another 

devise not in your hearts’ (Zech. 7, 10; contr. 8, 17). 

t's ‘each’ may be combined with ‘self’ expressed by pronom- 
inal suffix or WD}, e. g., 

19 Gap ın2 8337 Ws ‘the men of the army plundered, each 

for himself’ (Num, 31, 53). 
mwys mro wayng thg wo ‘and let every man save him- 

self from the burning wrath of JHVH’ (Jer. 51, 45; cf. 

Ezk. 32, 10). 

The ideas of ‘both’ and ‘each’ may be combined by placing 
ths ‘each’ in apposition to an‘ expression containing the idea 
“of ‘both’, e. g., 
рн reis vn ga Go Dro won: and they both dreamt 

a dream, each in one night’ (Gen. 40, 5). 
In ^W TUN] nas] ‘and thou and Aaron, each his censer 

(Num. 16, 17). 





! The use of the singular here in apposition to a plural is to be 
compared with the constructions on p. 157f. 

2 Cf, K. Budde, Die biblische Urgeschichte, Giessen, 1883, p. 2858. 
An example which stands midway between the ordinary use of WH and 
this crystallized expression is, 

PETE sb rpa vun ‘nor shall one oppress another’ (Jo. 2, 8). 
Here Yk mk may be taken either ns Yen eg or Yng waqa. 
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12у we "a PDE np ‘and Simeon and Levi took each one 
his sword’ (Gen. 34, 25; cf. I Ki. 23, 10). 

X ‘each’ is employed not only in an absolute sense, but 
also occasionally as an attribute to either a definite or in- 
definite noun! (c£. 775 ВЧК), е. Е. 

"ms ОТ? "pe Dm? om ‘and Solomon's food for each [one] day 
wa8...' (I Ki.5, 3; Neh. 5, 18). 

"pn man 7$ na nuwijB 'every laver contained forty baths 
(I Ki. 7, 38ter; cf, Ex. 26, 2bis; 8bis; 16; 98,17; 36,9018; 
l5bis; 21; 292; Lew. 94, 5; Num. 7, 85bis; 15, 5; llbis; 
28, 12bis; 13; 28his; 29,4; 10; 14bis; I Ki. 7,97; 30; 332; 
34; 42; 10,16; 17; Jer. 52, 291; I Ch. 27, 1; II Ch. 4, 13; 
9, 15; 16). 

H(A, HH and ms E^W may also be used partitively, govern- 
ing a prepositional phrase, e. ge. 

27 nns? mpo узуну onno myo TIW) ‘and each of them 
had four faces and four wings’ (Ezk. 1, 6). 

213 t2 DIN Ime ex} ‘and each one of [among] them was 
clothed in linen’ (Ezk. 9, 2), 

îi ek Bî? np ‘and each of them shall take a sheep’ (Ex. 12, 3; 
ef. Jud. 21, 21; Zech. 10,1; I Ch. 16, 3).* 

‘Each’ used attributively may be expressed by repetition of 
the modified noun, often with one or more adjuncts. This 
construction has the idea of ‘every’ as frequently as that of 
‘each’. The two words may stand without connective, or be 
joined by } ‘and’ or in time expressions in late passages by 
2 ‘in’. These phrases may stand in the same grammatical 
relations as the single word, or they may stand in apposition 
to a plural antecedent, or as an absolute adverbial expression. 
When they stand as subject they seem to require a plural 
verb, e. e. | 
"к oP on aprox 1372 TY ‘and it came to pass as she spoke 

to him each (every) day and he did not..." (Gren. 39, 10; 

ef, Dt. 14, 22). 
nye *D D Dy wo Sand every nation was making its own 

gods’ (II Ki. 17, 29his), 


— — 














' The noun is usually definite, cf. article in sense of ‘every’ p. 154 f. 
? For 5 cf. p. 177; qa is equivalent to 3; їй does not seem to occur, 
but n = also employed (cf. p. 176). 
* Tho > is dative, these examples show th ibility partiti 
construction with tw: cf. also ae — — x 
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1129 TP TF THE T3 P1 ‘and he delivered them to his ser- 
vants, each flock by itself? (Gen. 32, 17). 

"pay mar mR wp) ‘апі they gathered it every morning’ 
(Ex. 16, 21). 

7 9 ar Mm ‘this is a memorial of me for every [all] genera- 
tion’ (Ex. 3, 15; cf. 17, 16). 

72? їтїр nnyo YID med) ‘and the land shall mourn 
every family apart’ (Zech. 12, 12).1 

mm up vam Dap ors neva prs ‘every Sabbath he shall 
set it in order before JHVH' (Lev. 24, 8). 

"» n^) of Tos Dyoga Yy ‘and it came to pass as they 
spoke to him each (every) day, and he did not..." (Esth. 
3, 4; contrast Gen. 39, 10). 

na2n233 nj" nj" ‘each province according to its writing’ 
(Esth. 8, 9; cf. 1, 22). 

TY) VR "prp ong) ‘and with them the elders of every city’ 
(Ezr. 10, 14; cf. Esth, 1, 8; I Ch. 28, 14big; 15 bi). 

we “yy "mbya sën ‘and they cast lots...for each (every) 
gate’ (I Ch. 26, 13; cf. I Ch. 28, 16). 

nya ny DWA ‘thou shalt eat it every year’ (Dt. 15, 20; 
ef. I Sam. 1,7; I Ch. 12, 22: after op tas often as’ I Sam. 
7, 16; Zech. 14, 16; II Ch. 24, 5).? 

1573 En ^23 ‘the allowance of every day [daily portion] (Ex.5,19; 
Jer. 52, 34; Neh. 11, 23; 12, 47: no suffix: II Ch. 8, 13). 
Occasionally the idea of each in connection with a noun 

depending on another is expressed by the repetition of the 

governing noun, ë, g+ 

2g m3» neo nep ongo np) ‘and take from them a rod for 
each family’ (Num. 17, 17). 

a3 mab ms КЧ) "pp gi en Gët түру! and with him 
ten princes, one prince for each family’ (Jos, 22, 14; cf. 
Num. 1, 4; 13, 2; 34, 18; Is. 6, 2). 
Sometimes both the governing and the dependent noun are 

repeated; in this case the dependent noun usually has the 

article, e. g, 


i The use of the plural perhaps gives the added force of ‘various’, 
viz, ‘each of the various families apart’. 

2 In Is, 66,23 where o is said to mean ‘every’ (cf. Gesenius-Bubl, 
p. 159) the distributive meaning is probably due to the repetition, The 
second noun in this example has a suffix, viz, 177} STH "yp ‘as often as 
every newmoon' (bis). 


- 


E. da dh 
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me omp meo UON bi "ep штор Т9 шт) Sand all 
their princes gave him a rod for each one’ (Num. 17, 21). 

my? DP mpgs of of myy ‘forty days, a day for every year’ 
(Num. 14, 34; cf. Ezk. 4, 6). 

M23» 1pm "Tee? Abe mee? 458 ‘a thousand out of every 
tribe ... shall you send to the army’ (Num. 31, 4). 

HENE Mp OP? TS Ny) OP? THe NBD ‘and they shall 
bring their offering, one prince on each day’ (Num. 7, 11). 

A special form of repetition is that which consists of a 
masculine and feminine noun from the same stem usually 
connected by 1.2 This has ordinarily the added meaning of 

‘sort, kind’,? viz., ‘all sorts of—’, e. g., 

mer eo "Top “mn "nan з Чот behold ... JHVH ... 
will take away ... every support [every sort of support)’ 
(Is. 3, 1). 

nmi nw) o pop ‘I procured for myself all sorts of singers’ 
(Ecc. 2, 8; cf. II Sam. 19, 36). 

"wp "TM nga every sort of pride ... I hate’ (Prov. 8, 13). 

Occasionally the plural of a noun is used in the sense of 

‘each’, ‘every’, apparently as a substitute for repetition, e. g., 

INIA OY? OPI) wIPEA) ‘and that thou shouldst visit him 
every morning and try him every moment’ (Job 7. 18; cf. 
Ezk, 32, 10).4 

Attributive ‘each’ is also sometimes expressed simply by the 

article, usually in connection with a noun depending on a 

numeral or measure, or a noun subject with such a word in 

its predicate, e. g., 

"mars? nim njsz meys Vow ‘three times every year all 
thy males shall appear ...' (Ex. 23, 17; cf. 14; 91, 37bis; 
30, 10bis; 34, 23; 24; Lev. 16, 34; Num. 17, 18; Dt. 16, 16; 
Jos. 18, 4: Jud. 11, 40; I Ki. 9, 25; Ps. 119, 164; II Ch. 8, 13). 





i! For combination of ‘each’ and ‘all’ of, р. 161. 

3 Similar combinations of masculina and feminine forms, implying tho 
not explicitly expressing the idea of ‘every, all' are found in Is. 11, 12; 
48,8; 49,22; 49,23; 60, 4; Jer. 48, 19; Ezk. 21, 31; Zech. 9, 17: tico suf- 
fixes Is, 88. 16; two verbs Nah. 3, 159. I 

? *Every sort' is also expressed by 55, cf. p. 159, 

4 These cases are cited by Gesenius-Kautesch ($§ 123¢, 1349) us in- 
stances of distributive 9. So alio magh, Epub I Sam. 29, 9. IT Sam. 
18,4 (cf. p. 141, n.): ef. also $. Herner, Syntar der Zuhlwörter im alten 
Testament, (dissertation) Lund 1893, p. 125, As already recognized by 
Konig, Syntax, p. 3361. there is no distributive 5, 





on 
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TS vw nen neam ‘and he hid them fifty men in each 
cave' (I Ki. 18, 4). 

Буу ms ern ën E ТИ} Оро nëm ‘and I took from 
you twelve men, one from each tribe’ (Dt. 1, 23). 

Wha mph NEY ony) ‘and he sent them ... ten thousand 
each month’ (I Ki. 5, 28). 

num vy nowe ray ops Ape) ‘and thou shalt set them 
in two rows, each row six’ (Lev. 24, 6). 

"Dre na7 Wye ‘the tenth of a bath out of every kor’ (Ezk. 
45, 14; cf. Jud. 17, 10; Ezk. 4, 10; 45, 24ter; 46, 5bis; Tier; 
llter; Neh. 10, 33). 

nb3»:b yp3 ‘a beka [= 1/2 shekel] to every head’ (Ex. 38, 26; 
cf. 12, 3; 16, 16). 

Уруп ima ovmey ‘every shekel is ten gerahs (— a shekel equals 
ten gerahs| (Ex. 30, 13; Num. 3, 47). 

paea s) ap Syn ‘and he offered a bullock and a ram on 
every altar’ (Num. 23, 14). 

nya "Geh vam ‘and bring your sacrifices every morning’ 
(Am. 4, 4).! 

Occasionally the article is omitted in these constructions 
the idea of ‘each’, ‘every’ being understood from the con- 
text, e. g, 

“оз gg Grün Gr ‘a wench or two to a [every] man’ 
(Jud. 5, 30). 

reto push Typ ms pana EI ‘and I take you, one from 
a [every] city and two from a [every] clan’ (Jer. 3, 14). 

The idea of ‘every’ modifying a numeral, cardinal or ordinal, 
is expressed by the article as in the construction just dis- 
cussed, e. g.. | 
nia? Dt my upph ‘and we will take ten men of every 

hundred’ (Jud. 20, 10; cf. Num. 31, 30; 47; Neh. 11, 1). 

DN» ww] mee ov oy nag a wagon for every two princes 
and an ox for each one' (Num. 7, 3). 

neJ Vong woy mg ‘one head [life] of every five hundred' 
(Num. 31, 28; Ezk. 45, 15). 

TAS mam we Ps we Тт? and he placed a torch in 
the midst between every two tails’ (Jud. 15, 4). 





! The meaning 'every' here is possible, but by no means certain, the 
article may be nothing but the ordinary article, cf. K. Marti, Dodeka- 
prophefon, Tübingen. 1904 [= Kurz. Hande. zum AT., 18], p. 181. 


frz d 


ЪТ T а УР. pe — | 24 s yv gt OW "A MN ai — P P 
T | و‎ CT ow N EE, 
i- ` \ i x ann” PY wi àv 
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ТУЗУП mayne vey) ‘and that we would set aside every 
seventh year' (Neh. 10, 38; cf. Lev. 27, 32[?]). 
The article, however, may be omitted with the higher 
numerals just as it is with "pg each one’, e. g., - 


"lan oyy voeo nng ‘once in [every] seven years there came 


..." (I Ki. 10,22; II Ch. 9, 21). 

пә "donn Gagn pee ‘at the end of [every] seven years 
thou shalt institute a release’ (Dt. 15, 1; cf 14, 25; 31, 10). 

The same idea is expressed by mä between in— 
priy mus mE pe! ‘and every ten days some of all [kinds 

of] wine" (Neh. 5, 18).! 

The article is not infrequently employed in connection with 
other constructions for ‘each’, ‘every’. For its combination with 
repetition see next paragraph; instances of its use with other 
constructions are, e. g. 

“nprsens ers Seh qu ‘and JHVH reward every one [accord- 
ing to] his righteousness...’ (I Sam. 26, 23; of. 1 Ki. 8, 39; 
Prov. 24, 29; II Ch. 6, 30). 

“M82 ebm E ‘two homers for each’ (Ex. 16, 22; cf Num. 
15, 12). 

nns nyc oy "ps ^T2 'one basin upon each base (I Ki. 
7, 38ier; cf. p. 153). 

Dyp? anam EPI? yp mp} ‘for all day long I have been 
plagued and my chastisement was every morning’ (Ps, 73, 14; 
ef. Zech, 4, 2[?] 2). 

Sometimes ‘each’ is rendered by one of the constructions 
expressing the idea of *each' (cf. p. 148 ff) in connection with 
repetition, e, g., 

Ur bp whe pw“ олім “Pp ‘and they were numbered: each 
according to his work' (Num. 4, 49; cf. Ex. 36, 4). 

m TP HH] BH ‘every man was born in her’ (Ps. 87, 5; cf. 
Esth. 1, 8). 


ep? U^ ER vn Gap and with you there shall be a man 
of every tribe’ (Num. 1, 4). 





* For 3 cf. p. 1756f. With pa of. use of Syriac baa ‘between’ in distrib- 
utive expressions (Noldeke, Syr. Gramm.3 p. 178, 8 240). 

DR In Zech. 4, 2 the meaning of the text as it stands is certainly ‘seven 
pipes to every lamp’, myb in this case is to be considered like papay 
Ps. 73,14. If, however, one NFS is omitted (cf. EK. Marti, Dodeka- 
propheton p. 413) this example does not belong here. 
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zm mp)? Ub neg» vp "puo ‘Seraphim ... with six wings 
to each' (Is. 6, 2). 

nayo meethe TTR ‘опе man from every tribe' Jos. 4, 3; 4). 

movin vns men? mp gp mp gp one man of every tribe 

of their fathers thou shalt send' (Num. 13, 3). 
ung mp gp рн Ce 8 "EN op ‘twelve men, one for 

every tribe’ (Josh. 3, 12; ef. Ex. 36, 30; Num. 28, 21; 29; 

contr. 29, 4). 
nbi? n'pg nyon nyon POS" ‘thou shalt take five shekels 

for each one [head] (Num. 3, 47; ef. I Ki. 18, 13; Ezk. 

10, 91; Zech. 4, 21). 

Spa mar Mee Mey ‘each spoon ten shekels in weight’ (Num, 
7, 86). 

чту шро пол очта o8 "DW wip nA OR Ww ‘two 
supports under each board’ (Ex. 26, 21; cf. 19; 25). 

8395 ırbeim "mes? nbw meg? np ‘a thousand of every tribe ye 
shall send to war’ (Num. 31, 4). 

The idea of ‘each’, ‘every’ is sometimes expressed, chiefly 
in poetry, by using a singular (as predicate, pronominal 
sufüx, &c.) to refer to a plural noun, the singular referring 
to each individual included in the plural The meaning is 
very similar to ‘any’ and sometimes the construction passes 
completely over to this character, e. g. 

TMS PII WY PTR ‘every one of those that curse thee 
shall be cursed, and every one that blesses thee shall be 
blessed’ (Gen. 27, 29; cf. Num. 24, 9; Ts. 3, 19; Prov. 3, 18). 

nov mo moon ‘every one that defiles it shall surely be put 
to death’ (Ex. 31, 14; ef. Lew. 19, 8; Prov. 18, 21; 27, 16; 

28, 16 Kt.). 
мот тоз 5s nar muv? nz 4he sacrifice of the wicked 

is an abomination, how much the more when every one of 
them brings it in wickedness’ (Prov. 21, 27; cf. Is. 57, 2; 
Zech. 14, 12). 

no» ve22 mp" ‘and the righteous are every one as bold 
as a lion' (Prov. 28, 1; cf. 3, 35). 

urs YD PIs oy ON? MRO ‘refusing to be comforted for her 
children, for every one is dead’ (Jer. 31, 15). 

eA ——— — — 
! Seo p. 156, n. 9. e 
* Apparently only the numeral is repeated when noun + numeral is 

taken distributively. : 


H 
Che 5 
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WD} wen pyy) ‘and upon their iniquity they set every one 
his heart’ (Hos. 4,8; cf. Is. 2, This; 8; 35, 7; 57,2; Zech. 
14, 12bis; Ps. 5, 10; 62, 5; Job 38, 32). 

ana "тт ША тоу "te win72 ‘for thou shalt go out 
to fight with thy enemies, and JHVH will give every one 
of them into thy hands (Dt. 21, 10; cf. 28, 48; Am. 6, 10; 
Ecc. 10, 15). 

"ly pK "which they made every one for himself” (Is. 2, 20; 
сЁ 5, 96; 8, 20; 30, 29; Job 24, 5; nun Is, 5, 93). 

BYE} DEH? TENE o pn ba? Dypp Spp) ‘and the 
Ekronites cried out they have brought the ark to every 
one of us to kill us and our people’ (I Sam. 5, 10).! 

‘Every’ used absolutely, English ‘every one’ is usually ex- 

pressed by the word for ‘all’ in the forms 55, 557 ог 752; by 

and 557 ordinarily take the construction of a singular, but 

may take that of a plural,? e. g, 

1 55 T 553 TT 'his hand shall be against every one, and 
the hand of every one against him’ (Gen. 16, 12). 

gp б Dre era ba ‘and every one will be ashamed of 
a worthless people’ (Is. 30, 5). 

Б1$9 PINS 55 wen] they shall every one [all] come to an end 
in the land of Egypt' (Jer. 44, 12; Prov. 19, 69), 

%2 mT 3e JHVH is good to every one [all] (Ps. 145, 9; 
cf. Ecc, 5, 8; 9, 3; 10, 3; Ezr. 8, 34). 

сюр AY Tn ink 12 ‘every one is a lover of gifts and a 
chaser of rewards’ (Is, 1, 93; cf. Ex. 14, 7; Is. 9, 16; 16, 3; 
16, 7; Jer. 6,13; 8, 6; 10bis; 15, 10; 20, 7; Ps. 29, 9; 63, 4). 

‘Every’ used attributively is expressed by DS in construct 
before the modified noun, which is singular and indefinite. 


Se = 


! The singular suffix of OM, however, may refer to the collective idea 
Ty implied in mopon, the meaning being then ‘and Ekron cried they 
have brought the ark to me to kill me and my people’, 

? Cf. use of 55 and ban for 'all* p. 208. 

3 Read for 717753, f13 55 ‘every one is the friend of", 

4 02 may be explained as a collective (== Df) with the concord of a 
singular or as plural 53 -|- singular suffix (ef. p. 157). It is not impossible 
to suppose that we have here an appositional suffix (viz. 53 *every one’ 
C !'be) such as has developed in Ethiopic and Amharic into a sort of 
definite article (cf. Dillmann-Bezold, Athiop, Gramm.?, Leipzig, 1899, 
38 156, 1725; F. Praetorius, Die amharische Sprache, Halle, 1879, p. 19911.) 
but this is unlikely. 
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The noun may take other modifiers like any indefinite noun 
preceded by a construct, e. g. 

mz"9p ‘every house’ (Is. 24, 10). 

pp->p ‘every people’ (Esth. 3, 8). 

nuo» ‘every woman’ (Num. 31, 17). 

yen weha ‘every mad man’ (Jer. 29, 26; cf. Prov. 2, 9). 
"325 "w753 'every fortified city' (II Ki. 3, 19). 

vos 225723 'every human heart' (Is. 13, 7). 

53 both absolute and attributive has sometimes the force of 
‘every sort of', e. g. 
полун иол "ep owe ‘two of every sort thou shalt bring 

into the ark’ (Gen. 6, 19; cf. 20).! 
25753) i7 OWRD ‘bringing fish and all sorts of ware’ (Neb. 
13, 16; cf. Lev. 19, 23; Neh. 5, 18; I Ch. 29, 3).? 
$3 before a singular demonstrative has sometimes the force 
of ‘every one of them, all of them',3 e. g., 
som 9). тургон p87 bp np? ‘every one of them could 
sling stones to a hairs breadth without missing’ (Jud. 
20, 16). 

"Op p DES ‘every one of them was a warrior’ (Jud. 
20, 17). 
‘Every one’ modified by the idea of a relative clause may 
be expressed by 52 or t3 followed by a relative clause, 
but usually it is rendered by 52 followed by the participle or 
adjective that consitutes the predicate of the dependent clause 
treated like the indefinite nouns in the last paragraph, e. g. 
op mea Why ‘every one that trusts in them’ (Ps. 115, 8; 
135, 18). 

"nani W2r525 thy might to every one that is to come' (Ps. 
71, 18; cf. II Ch. 30, 18—19). 

29 B2 wi geha ngg from every one whose heart gives 
it freely’ (Ex. 25, 2). 

pees an T» num ge Sacha ott one that has a quarrel 
or a case' (II Sam. 15, 4). 





t Dan. 11, 2 E classed here by Siegfried-Stade Hebr. Wörterbuch, Leip- 
zig, 1893, p. 2895, but 535 means rather ‘than all’ than ‘of all sorts’. 
For the expression of ‘every sort’ by repetition, ef. p. 154 and p. 141, n. 

? Gen. 24,10 does not belong here (во Gesenius-Buhl, p. 342); 316797 
zing meang "all the goods entrusted to him by his master’. 

2 Perhaps to be claseed with the constructions in which a singular 
refers to a plural antecedent, p. 157. 
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mm eran mm ‘and it shall come to pass that every one 
that I meet will kill me’ (Gen. 4, 14; cf. without suffix Ps. 
128, 1; Is. 55, 1). 

mm? путу 22057525 'and to every one that gives a free gift 
to JHVH' (Ezr. 3, 5; cf. Ezk. 16, 95). 

"1312 TT 92 wp! NJ and unto me were gathered every 
‘one that trembled at the words of...’ (Ezr. 9, 4). 

"ren Shen niby ‘therefore shall every one that is pious 
pray...’ (Ps. 39, 6; cf. Job 40, 11; 193, 

Sometimes the noun or participle modified by 53 in the 
sense of ‘every’ is accompanied by the article, as the result of 
some confusion between the ideas of ‘every’ and 'all', e. g., 
27) 9 AYN We eed y ‘and every man that had a dis- 

pute...’ (II Sam. 15, 2). 

Cy 220^ YK 23B ‘every seat upon which he sat’ (Lev. 
15, 4 bis).2 

PIS] pI payd; ‘every one that is left in the midst of 
the land’ (Is. 7,22; cf. 43,7; .Jer. 5,6; Zech. 5, 3: Dan. 123, 1).* 
In connection with the words for *man' t^W &c, and 33 

‘thing’ 92 makes a more emphatic ‘every one’, ‘every thing’; 

7 may take the article (ef. above) e, g. 

HD WR; gn ‘cause every one to go out from me’ (Gen. 
45, 1; cf. II Sam. 13, 9bis; 15, 4). 

0393 537 78 ‘every one is only a breath’ (Ps. 39, 12; cf. 6; 
Job 21, 33). 

e 23 og: "ep ap ‘only what shall be eaten by every one' 
(Ex. 12, 16). 

Ditz D78325 ‘he seals up the hand of every one’ (Job 
87, 7). 

137-72 Dp ‘to confirm every thing’ (Ru. 4, 7). 

UNS Kiwe 121723 ‘every thing that will stand fire’ (Num. 
31,23; cf. II Sam. 15, 36). 

Ee eet E VERE 

' The use of the article here is due to a confusion between wags 
‘every one’ and tran>> ‘all the men’. That ‘every one’ is intended by 
the writer is indicated by % and also by was in the similar pas- 
sape v. 4. : ; 

' These examples are due perhaps to а confusion between ‘every seat’ 
and ‘the whole seat’ both of which ideas were in the mind of the writer. 
In Ps. 11, 160 pts eee belongs under ‘all’ beep being collective. 

1 In these examples where the modified nouns are participles the 


article is similar to the article used as relati : Ü ius- 
— ve pronoun; of, Gesenius 
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eig 7230752 nh^ ‘until every thing was completed that...’ 
(Jos. 4, 10; c£. Dt. 13, 1; II Sam. 15, 35; Jer. 42, 4; 5; 
44, 17). 
‘Every thing’ modified by an adjective idea is expressed by 
55 or "2172 + masculine adjective, e. g., 
prr?» ‘everything green' (Job 39, 8; cf. Neh, 9, 25). 
"0753 ‘everything bitter’ (Prov. 27, 7). 
2291773 ‘everything hidden’ (Ecc. 12, 14). 
aayo mx ‘everything high’ (Job 41, 26). 
y2 "3T 53? everything evil (Dt. 17, 1; 23, 10). 
The constructions for the expression of ‘each’ may be com- 
bined with 95 ‘all’ to express the idea of ‘each and every’, e. g., 
mn "has qoy mya ‘I will make thy name to be remem- 
bered in each and every generation' (Ps. 45, 18; cf. 145, 13; 
Esth. 9, 98: tw Esth. 2, 11; maw Esth. 9, 27; Ty II Ch. 
11, 13). 

neis Ca EŞTA wn ‘and each and every one of the 
people cut down his bough’ (Jud. 9, 49: ef. 7, 7; 8; I Sam. 
30, 6; II Sam. 15, 30). 

rîp meon gen mz Gaz zo each and every one he gave 
changes of raiment’ (Gen. 45, 22; cf. Ezk. 7, 16). 

SRD ичн mpgs 352 293) ‘and each and every one 
of us returned to the wall to his work’ (Neh. 4, 9). 

Үз ШМ nq orns now) and I will set each and every 
one against his а (Zech 8, 10). 

тук куо men ns web neo now 9323 TON Um) and each 
and every one of the princes gave him a rod' (Num. 17. 21). 

For 55 ‘every’ emphasized by repetition and "mër cf. under 
‘all’. p. 211. 

For ‘every’ combined with ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’, ef. under 
‘all’, p. 212. 


Indefinite Cardinals. 


So and Se, Such and Such.) 
This idea used absolutely is expressed by 3 + demonstrative 
or pronoun of the third person used twice, or by the com- 


bination ‘bhi *3o5,3 e, z. 


Bie gS l ra s 
t In some of the examples here given 'so and so' might be regarded 
as either adverbial or pronominal. 
2 In Dan. 8,18 ‘yobe used absolutely is either a contraction or a 
scribal corruption of this longer form. 
11 ЈАОБ H 





b LA S E ER ее 
Н M — Te 2 zr E ` 
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WRT TST AMID) MID ‘such and such things said the girl’ 
(II Ki. 5,4; cf. 9, 12; ‚Jos. 7, 20; II Sam. 17, 15). 
лур 5 ngy my) ni? ‘such and such things has Micah done 

to me' (Jud. 18, 4; cf. I Ki. 14, 5; II Sam. 11, 25). 

7303) TID 90 "pb ‘I would have given you besides such 
and such things (II Sam. 12, 8). 
бов joe ne ‘sit here So and So’ (Ru, 4, 1). 

This idea used attributively is expressed by 36h 1998 stand- 
ing as a genitive after its noun, in— 
ze „oa DER ‘to such and such a place’ (I Sam. 21, 3; 

II Ki. 6, 8). 

Occasionally this idea is expressed by the simple demon- 
strative, or by the adverb ‘thus’, e. g. | 
ran Den "ap "pn take care not to go by such and such 

a place’ (П Ki. û, 9). 
un wir era Mey MD ‘so and so shall it be done to the one 

that kills him’ (I Sam. 17, 27; ef. I Ki. 22, 20). 

It is apparently expressed by 70% ‘a certain one’ in— 

TR оку" "638 "nsp "589 and he would say thy servant is 
from such and such a tribe of Israel’ (II Sam. 15, 3). 


A certain, Certain, 

This idea, which is usually employed attributively, is ordi- 
narily expressed simply by the indefinite state of the noun, e.g. 
“елә пуро тў) ШК] and a certain man drew his bow to its 

fullest extent’ (I Ki. 22, 34; cf. II Ki. 4, 42). 
era uen ‘and he met a certain man’ (Gen. 37, 15; cf. 32, 35). 
THT RS OVE ee mT) ‘and there came a certain man of 

God from Judah' (I Ki. 13, 1; cf. 20, 28). 

"Sr “RZ 1р] a mam and there came a certain old man 

... from the field" (Jud. 19, 16; ef. II Sam. 1, 2). 

"glas Ge vm Dy) ‘and there happened to be there a certain 

worthless man' (II Sam. 20, 1). 

Dap "app UR aa gan and there was found in it a certain 

poor, wise man' (Ecc. 9, 15).1 
TITIS BSP WY OMT IND ‘and the watchers saw a certain 

man coming from the city’ (Jud. 1, 24), | 





! Two adjectives occur here without connecting + as modifers of the 
same noun, Usually the connective is employed, cf. my Comp. Sym. 
Noun and Mod. p. 167f, : — 


TORTE «D T 


Г ‚== 
e. 9 re me 
е 
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ma “уз DEH DF and there with us was a certain Hebrew 
boy’ (Gen, 41, 12). 

mizo ‘Wisp W237 ‘and he captured a certain boy of the 
people of Succoth’ (Jud. 8 14; cf. I Sam. 21, 8). 

727 "3 ‘he entrusted to me a certam matter’ (I Sam. 21, 3). 

"BS Dn "12 "sm ‘and shall beat bim according to his 

offence with a certain number [of stripes] (Dt. 25. 2). 

hama DER ЗКУ ‘certain worthless men have gone out..." 
(Dt. 13, 14). 

m nor cn" ez op “and I Daniel fainted and was ill 
certain days’ (Dan. 8, 27; cf. Neh. 1, 4). 

Sometimes in the case of a singular noun this idea is 
strengthened by the addition of the adjective "ps ‘one, e. g. 
HS UR SY) ‘and a certain man saw [it (II Sam. 18, 10; cf. 

I Ki, 20, 35). 

‘wey 237 Noe nog пух чўл) ‘and a certain woman cast 
an upper mill-stone upon the head of..." (Jud. 9, 53). 
nns Ta wg meh ur ‘there were two men in a certain city’ 

(II Sam. 13, 1). 
"yD HYD THT "PEY ‘and a certain one of the young 
men told Abigail’ (I Sam. 25, 14; cf. II Ki. 4, 1). 

‘A certain one’ in a partitive sense is expressed by "ps, 
absolute or construct, or with article (cf. below). by ns WR 
or hy t+, governing the noun of which they form a part 
after 7p (cf. also’ preceding example). The plural ‘certain ones’ 
may be expressed by BY} ‘men’ followed by jp, е. g. 

"132b "ns we ‘and a certain one of his servants said..." 
(IL Ki. 6, 12: abs. cf. 17, 28; I Sam. 16, 18; 26, 22; Ezk, 19, 3). 

"ху опу лозтүл ‘and from a certain one of them came 
forth ...' (Dan. 8, 9). 

“EH "220 ON tha) ‘and a certain one of the prophets... 
(I Ki. 20,35; cf. Ezk. 33, 2). 

мло ra bur) app gp EI "and a certain one of Saul's 
servants was there on that day' (I Sam. 21,8; cf. Num. 25, 6). 

THT OW вал he and certain men of Judah' (Neh. 1, 2; 
cf. Jer. 26, 17; Ezk. 14, 1; 20, 1). 





! This construction is the germ of a formal indefinite article. In only 
a few савез, however, in Hebrew, has TE ‘a certain’ been weakened to 
simple ‘a’, of. Ex. 16, 33; Jos. 4,5; II Ki. 6, 9. Most of the eases which 
are usually cited as examples of "iM — 'a' are rather == ‘a certain’, so 
Jud. 13, 2; T Sum. 1, 1; I Ki. 13, 11; II Ki.4, 1; Dan. 8, 13. 
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"page DY zm ‘and there came certain men from Shechem 

s? (Jer. 41, 5; cf. Num. 16, 2; Jos. 2, 2). 

DWR DTe T28) ‘and I smote certain of them’ (Neh. 13, 25). 

Not infrequently the definite article used indefinitely has 
the meaning of ‘a certain, certain’, e. g. 

‘pte Kan ‘and a certain fugitive came...’ (Gen. 14, 13; сЁ 
Ezk. 33, 21; Num. 11, 27 wag; II Sam. 15, 13 aga; 17, 17 
bw). 

oy 754 olpp2 viet ‘and he came upon a certain place, and 
spent the night there' (Gen. 38, 11; cf. Ex. 2, 15 837). 

mper mdg 1p) ‘and he brought among his fellows a 
certain Midianitish woman’ (Num. 25, 6). 

men vio "vn пут qoo wy ‘and the angel of the Lord 
appeared to him... in the midst of a certain bush’ 
(Ex. 3, 2). 

"pm "e нуу ED RA; ‘and a certain lion came and took 
a sheep from the flock' (I Sam. 17, 34). 

oyar rgb Ny DUO em ‘and on a certain day [= one 
day] he went out to his father, to the reapers (II Ki. 
4, 18; cf. 8; 11; I Sam. 1, 4; 14, 1; Job 1,6; 13). š 

тиз Sa ze Sk ‘and there were certain men lying in wait 

in the chamber with her’ (Jud. 16, 9). 

‘A certain one’ used absolutely may be expressed by the 
"m preceded by this indefinite definite article!; ‘certain’ plural, 
by DWIR, e. 8. e 
Peng TTRI MAB ‘and a certain one [of them] opened his 

sack’ (Gen. 42, 27; cf. II Ki. 6, 3; 5). 

TROD M WR OW} vm ‘and there were certain men that 
were unclean...’ (Num. 9, 6). 

ms ER ‘a certain one’ may take a correlative ‘other’ like 
Eë one, (cf. p. 137£), е. д. 

WPS WS ONIN “узо DE eW) ‘and a certain one of the 
prophets said to another' (I Ki. 20, 35). 

When ‘certain’ modifies a singular with possessive suffix it 
may be expressed by 8 after the noun either with or without 
the indefinite definite article, e. g., 








Lu 


' Probably the use of mm without article was also possible, ram ox 
and Wi were also probably employed in this sense, tho they are 


ordinarily used with the added sense of ‘man’, (ef. Gen. 37, 15; I Ki. 22, 34; 
II Sam. 18, 10). | ; 7 


Sox BITE EN aS 
D S PPAR CHE oye 
— р IR» 
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"OR! TR DIME let [a certain] one, your brother [of your 
brothers] be bound ...' (Gem. 42, 19).1 

‘PR ITI ЧПК BITE ‘leave one of your brothers with me’ 
(Gen. 42, 33). 


Some, Any, No.* 

These ideas are usually expressed by the same constructions, 
and are best treated together. However, the two ideas ‘any’ 
and ‘no’ (‘no’ being the negative of ‘any’, not of some’) have 
in common a number of constructions which are not found in 
the case of ‘some’. 

When these ideas stand as the subject of a sentence con- 
taining a verbal predicate? they may be represented simply 
by the unexpressed, indefinite subject of the verb. When the 
verb stands in a dependent sentence, or in other words when 
the subject has the meaning ‘some that’, some one that’, &e, 
it is regularly represented by the participle, usually without rela- 
tive pronoun. In a dependent sentence, the predicate of such 
an indefinite subject may also be an adjective. The participles 
and adjectives are treated in this case just like nouns. When 
the predicate is singular its subject represents ‘some one’, 
‘any one’, or ‘no one’, when it is plural, ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘none’, е. g- 
pr "gt "ée Gran INN mm and after these things some 

one said to Joseph’ (Gen. 48, 1; ef. 2; I Sam. 24, 11). 
"ep wn dag ‘some one calls to me from Seir" (Is. 21, 11). 
pang 3} EHH maî ‘there are some that say, our bones 

are dried up’ (Ezk. 37, 11). 

ı Ch mans Neh. 4, 11 under ‘one—otber’ p. 189. 

3 These words when used in this article without limitation are 
meant to include all uses of the indefinite ideas they represent, absolute, 
attributive, partitive, e. g., ‘some’ sg. and pl. adj.; ‘some one’, ‘something’, 
‘some’ pl. absolute; ‘some of’ partitive: and so with ‘any’ and ‘no’. 

? The indefinite personal pronoun French on, German man, English 
you, they, is expressed by the same constructions that denote ‘some’, 
‘any’, ‘no’ as subject, viz., by - 

a) unexpressed indefinite subject, e. g., 

533 pe wp asp ‘therefore they [one] called its name Babel’ (Gen. 11, 9; 
cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hehr. Gr.*5, 8 14441). ] 

Dro wg: wm ug po a for from that well they [one] watered the 
flocks' (Gen. 99, 2: ef. Ges.-Kaut,, Hebr. Gr.3*, 8 if). 

b) cognata participle, ef. p. 167, n. 

c) eun, cf. p. 172, n. 2, 
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ov wt wh} ‘and there are some that say..." (Neh. 5, 2; 3; 4). 
n3yz nbi mom TPT? OW) (I saw in Judah some that trod 
wine presses on the Sabbath’ (Neh. 13, 15; sg. I Ki. 1, 48). 
"wy? N^] monop? "mpw! ‘and I sought . .. and for some to 

comfort [me] and found none' (Ps. 69, 21). 

"inn wr2 PHYS? Wy ‘and he was as [some] one that joked in 
the eyes of his sons-in-aw' (Gem. 19, 14; cf. Ps. 119, 162; 
Prov. 6, 11; Cant. 1, 7; 8, 10). i 

оўн ті чуп ap ЗШ ‘for the king speaks this as one 
guilty’ (II Sam. 14, 13; cf. Ps. 35, 14 538; 78, 65 e^; cf. also 
Num. 12, 12 ng; Ps. 89, 11 Syn). 

"por "oW" ‘and if any one say I have sinned...’ (Job 
33, 97). 

bue pb mu em "gg “Эп ‘is there still any one left of 
the house of Saul' (II Sam. 9, 1). 

‘vy aide mae al XD) ‘and no one says where is God my 
maker' (Job 35, 10; cf. 12; Is. 44, 19; Ps. 22, 30). 

DEN op RT Nd) and none shall appear before me empty- 
handed' (Ex. 23, 15). 

12 oon let none hold him’ (Prov. 28, 17). 

103 12 xd Dag ‘houses in which none dwell’ (Job 15, 28). 

RZ PR) RSP PS “NOH “Wy ‘and Jericho was besieged . . . no 
one came out and no one went in’ (Jos, 6, 1; ef. Lev. 26, 6; 
II Ki. 9, 10; Is. 1, 31; 5, 39; 14, 31; 22, 22bis; 34, 10; 59, Abis; 
66, 4; Jer. 4,4; 13, 19; Ezk. 34, 6bis; Ps. 50, 22; Job 11, 19; 
II Ch. 20, 24). 

Tanke cmb m? p} ‘and of all her lovers she has none to 
comfort her’ (Lam. 1, 2; cf. 1, 17; Dt. 28, 31). 

more? won yw) ‘but no one goes to war (Ezk. 7, 14; cf. Dt. 
39, 39). 

DaD8 giw оло ‘and ye shall flee when no one pursues 
you’ (Lev. 26, 17; cf. Gen. 40, 8). 

‘2387 PS AWS ‘thou hast said, no one sees me’ (Is. 47, 10)2 

NOH? NZ} NIP nn ‘mp? ‘that he might not allow any one to 
come out or go in to Asa’ (II Ch. 16, 1; cf. Jer. 51, 62). 

29 an mon JAX TAM gn ‘and the cities of Judah I 
will make a wilderness so that no one dwells [there] (Jer. 
9, 10; cf. 11). 


TID "Ww; "35 ASK FPS "PTT ‘Zion's paths mourn because none 
| come to her feasts’ (Lam. 1, 4). 


з ТЬе logical subject of TW is only apparently definite, but cf. p.173,n. 
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TT REDDY zën Greg ‘he shall have no one to sit on the 

throne of David’ (Jer. 36, 30). 
yr vada oda ‘and let there be no dweller in their tents’ 

(Ps. 69, 26; ef. 109, 12). 

The same ideas are sometimes expressed by making a par- 
ticiple or verbal adjective derived from the same stem as the 
verb, the subject instead of leaving the subject entirely inde- 
finite. The participle or adjective may stand in singular or 
plural and with or without the article, e. g., 
ge E 

de Sam. 17, 9). 

y oTi ‘and some of them escaped’ (Jos. 10, 20). 
—— Np nb? 12} ‘and if any one dies near him suddenly’ 

(Num. 6, 9). 
3b "pm bb? oa if any опе falls from it’ (Dt. 22, 8; ef. Is. 

28, 24; Ezk. 33, 4). 
nm TYT sò mapy ‘in their presses no one will tread wine’ 

(Is. 16, 10). 

Gë Gi ge: gn cj nj? mov N5 ‘no one of them shall flee 

away, and no one of them shall escape’ (Am. 9, 1). 
nen mio pers x9 `p ‘for I have no pleasure in any one's 

death’ (Ezk. 18, 32; ef. Num. 12, 12; Ps. 89, 11 54na). 

A participle with or without article may stand as predicate 
in the protasis of a conditional sentence without conditional 
particle, in the sense of ‘any one that’, e. g., 

ТӘ. 107 OTR. ope OF ye ‘if any Quo; sheds mau. blood: by 
erg shall his blood be shed’ (Gen. 9, 6; cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, 

š 1164). 
inszm TIN 22797 if any one speaks to you bring him to 

me’ OR Sam. 14, 10). 

Not infrequently the ideas ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’, particularly 
the last, are left without definite expression, e. g. 

t Jn IU ‘thou shalt surely give him something’ (Dt. 15, 10). 

IN} > тари) (and I sought for [some] to console me, and 
there was none’ (Ps. 69, 21). 

"E me ‘have you any more’ (Am. 6, 10). 








' The same construction may have the force of the indefinite personal 
pronoun, cf. p. 165, n. 3, e. g. 
поп грлу очур л uw DP D) “97р ‘опе [а man} shall be put to death 
on the word of two or three witnesses’ (Dt. 17, 6; cf. 1s. 28, 4; Jer. 
9, 28). Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, $ 144 e. 
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DER DR ‘mm mp ‘I will be od if I take anything’ (TPKi. 
5, 16; ef. Ex. 22, 2; Num. 15, 34; 30; Dt. 15, 3). 

"ПЕ ‘MYT °1 will raise up some one from the north’ (Is. 
41, 95). 

Tu mg) ‘and thou shalt say there is no one’ (Jud. 4, 30), 

doen Mee TTS ‘thou hast no one commissioned by the king’ 
(II Sam. 15, 3; ef. 11 Ch. 20,6; Esth. 5,12 with DW °з, et 
p. 1831; LI Sam. 7, 22 aud Dan. 1, 19 with 3, cf. p. 185). 

'"NyO N7| "C^ DTD Шрам! and I sought among them for a 
man, and found none' (Ezk. 23, 30). 

THE pp wang ove m7 M ‘and there was no day like that 
day before it or after it’ (Jos. 10, 14), 

TW) WR? p? det it look for the light when there is no light” 
(Job 3, 9; cf Jer. 35, 14; Ezk. 7, 25). 

‘ARID NO] ONIN ‘and for some to comfort me, and T found 
none" (Ps. 69, 21; cf. Їз. 34, 13). | 

jD} n 237 ‘and to the Kohathites he gave none [wagons 
and oxen] (Num. 7, 9). 

Tops DR uf he has nothing! (Ex. 22, 2: cf. Prov. 22, 27). 

® jan x) ‘and thou givest him nothing’ (Dt. 15,9; cf. Ex. 
5. B; Dt, 4, 2. 

УТОР Tw use TOT DM Yop ‘there is nothing to be added 
to it and nothing to be taken from it’ (Ecc. 3, 14). 

NET Mb they lacked nothing’ (Neh. 9, 21; ef. Ecc, 6, 3). 

"bs "n ко ‘and hid nothing from him' (I Sam. 3, 18). 

Up2) ^ DID! 292 "we will restore them and ask nothing in 
return’ (Neh. 5, 12), 

пон WD Ae it nothing to you’ (Lam. 1, 12), І 

Зи) Ni GL Grp er ‘some of the people went out to 
glean, but they did not find any of it [manna] (Ex. 16, 27; 
cf. 26). І 
‘Some one’? ‘any one,’ ‘no one’ may be expressed by one 

of the words for ‘man’ wy, DIR WR, or by Way ‘person’ 

Occasionally the combination U£3 -- genitive of *man' is employed 

in the same meaning, e, g.. 

PUR] TPES Mise? we Sor ER df any one could count the 
dust of the earth’ (Gen. 13, 16; cf Ley, 15, 18; 24; Dt. 23, 11; 
Jud. 4, 20; TI Sam. 19, 8: IT Ki. 4,29; Ps. 49, 17), 
' No examples of ‘some’ seem to occur, 


` "ES ‘flesh’ has occasionally a meaning very much like ‘anyone’, of. 
"E353 used of Israel in Jer. 13, 12; Jo.8, 1. з 
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wre nein ee) ‘and says, is there anyone here’ (Jud. 4, 20). 

WxS DEM opr"? ‘if a false witness rise up against any one’ 
(Dt. 19, 16; cf. II Ki. 4, 29). 

PUNY BD NID "3 San ‘and any man that has a seminal 
emission’ (Lev. 15, 16; сЁ 24, 17). 

konn 5 We) ‘when any one sins’ (Lev. 5, 1; cf 2, 1). 

mT? pp Dan amp Og f any one of you bring an offer- 
ing to JHVH' (Lev. 1, 2). 

"epp o Ubi525 noz yix] "f any one touches the dead body 
of any one he shall be unclean . ..' (Num. 19, 11).1 

CRS Eng] qe ЕН “Г {һе snakes had bitten any one’ (Num. 
21, 9).2 

"PO пурмо ehg) ‘and na one shall deliver her from my hand’ 
(Hos. 2, 12; ef. Gen. 24,16; Ex. 16, 29; Jud. 11, 39; 21, 8; 
II Ki. 10, 19; 25; Ps. 49, 8). 

mi 82 thx) ‘and he oppresses no one’ (Ezk. 18, 7). 

"393 5 the ‘not one [star] is lacking’ (Is. 40, 26). 

Mem No www mH DW CO ‘for there is no one that does not 
sin’ (I Ki. 8, 46). 

toy Dab beby det no one's heart fail him’ (I Sam. 17, 32). 

Ä ser 87 ‘he regards no one’ (Is. 33, 8). 
bs fenum sb o» £p cand when any one has no Goel’ (Lev. 
25, 26). 

PR: pa gt ‘and I told no one’ (Neh. 2, 12). 

waynapa ‘every one that smites any one’ (Num. 35, 30: cf. 
Prov. 28, 17). 

vri оток Hin o] dor God respects no one’ (TI Sam. 14, 14). 
The meaning of E^& in these constructions may be empha- 

sized, viz. ‘any at all any whatsoever. &c', by repeating the 

ER ee, 

ness 30 nyp o7» ЕРК eee ‘when any one [man] whatsoever has 
an issue from his flesh’ (Lev. 15, 2; 17, 10; 13; 22,4; 24, 15; 
Num. 5, 12; 9, 10). 

“PN 85 mys er tee ee ‘no one of you what- 
soever shall approach to any near of kin ...’ (Lev. 18, 6). 
The word t^ with the meaning of ‘any’ may be followed 

by a correlative meaning ‘other’, just as when it means ‘one’ 

(cf. p. 137f), e. g. 

! For 55 cf p. 1807. In Lev, 34, 17 em ep geng ` ster ће ‘life 


of any man’ cf, mem em and wE3 rmn wei in v. 18. 
2 For use of nx ef. p. 222. 
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pi wb gg mz 2 ‘and if any one [man] hate another 
(Dt. 19, 11). 

vb vw Nom WR ng “that in which any one trespasses 
against another’ (I Ki. 8, 31). 

чойгон vun nyynw vw] "et no one plot the evil of an- 
other ...’ (Zech. 8, 17). 
The idea of ‘some one’ &c., used absolutely is also some- 

times expressed by WX ‘one’, €. &., 

ms XD wpgo "TS je CO ‘who can make a clean thing from 


an unclean, no one’ (Job 14, 4). 


‘Some’ plural absolute referring to persons may be expressed 


by DYW пеп’, е. &., . 
"x uso cU num ‘and some [men] left some of it till 

morning’ (Ex. 16, 20; ef. II Ch. 30, 11). 

The idea of ‘something’, ‘anything’, ‘nothing’, may be rend- 
ered by 133 ‘word, thing’ or Mp wD (once by WK ‘word, 
thing), e. g. 

ТЭК 3 527 "oM" ‘and he said, I have something [to say] to 

you’ (I Ki. 2, 14; cf. Job 4, 12). 


“ЗЛ Gong "ënn op Dp ‘come up to us [if you dare], and · 


we will show you something' (I Sam. 14, 12; cf. 3, 11; I Ki. 
14, 5; Jer. 38, 14). 

Tp (nap pn ‘and I will take something from him’ 
(II Ki. 5, 20). 

“oxy 3T ‘is there anything of which one can say ..." 
(Ecc. 1, 10; cf. Job 15, 11). 

чул луто Мр ‘is anything too wonderful for JHVH? (Gen. 
18, 14). 

DRJ vb? IZ] NIM? pc ‘don’t be hasty in uttering 
anything before God’ (Ecc. 5, 1; cf. I Sam. 3, 17; 92, 15; Ezk. 
14, 9; Prov. 25, 2 bis). 

WENO 327 nona 275 ‘the end of anything is better than its 
beginning" (Ecc. 7, 8; cf. 8, 1). 

now m? ny? DDB “уур Nop) ‘and it seemed difficult to 
Amnon to do anything to her' (II Sam. 13, 2; cf. Num. 
33. 38). 

137 Wy M5 ‘nothing was left’ (II Ki. 20, 17; cf. 15; 13; Ex. 
5, 11; Esth. 6, 3; II Ch. 9, 3). 

E - ər ‘hide nothing from me’ (Jer. 38, 14; cf. Gen. 
19, 8; Dt. 2, 7; 22, 26; I Ki. 5, d Jer. 49, 4; Neh. 5, 8). 
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пуко $ pa ‘and do nothing to him’ (Gen. 22, 12; cf. 
30,31; 40,15; I Sam. 12,4; 5; 20, 26; 39; 25,15; 29, 3; 
Jer. 39, 12; Jon. 3, 7; Ecc. 7, 14; 9, 5). 

пумо DI? Pp) Xd) ‘and nothing was missing to them’ (I Sam. 
25, 7; cf. Jud. 14, 6; I Ki. 18, 43; Jer. 39, 10; Ecc. RUM 

map) “syns A> PX ‘silver was accounted as nothing . 

(II Ch. 9, 20; I Ki. 10, 21). 

7? bp] HR WN} ‘if thou decreest anything it shall be estab- 
lished for thee’ (Job 22, 28). 

‘Some’, ‘any’, ‘no’, used attributively may be expressed simply 

by the indefinite noun, singular or plural,' е. р. 

vigas m) m wx} ‘and we will say, some wild beast has 
devoured him’ (Gen. 37, 20). 

jy 3835! ‘and some harm will come upon us’ (IT Ki. 7, 9). 

мл mpe "ox `> “or he thought, something has happened 
[= it is some happening} (I Sam. 20, 26). 

рр mwe mow let us send some men before us’ (Dt. 1, 22; 
ef. Gen. 12, 20; Jos, 7, 2; I Ki. 11, 18; 24). 

"bg 1R Db} DEN Wa A det the girl stay with us ten days 
or so [— some days or ten]' (Gen. 24, 55; cf. 4 3; I Ki. 17, 7; 
Is. 65, 20). 

vnm c9 yp? ‘and at the end of some years, they shall be 
joined together’ (Dan. 11, 6; cf. 8; 13). 

TTS myy Dy) ‘and some Hebrews crossed the Jordan’ 
(I Sam. 13, 7; cf. 23, 19). 

PX zg: ox} ‘and if I have done any wrong’ (IT Sam. 
14, 32). 

Paw py) AYT OM) ‘and if thou jknowest any men of 
force among them’ (Gen. 47, 6; cf. Ob. 5; Job 33, 32). 

792 TS “there was no silver’ (I Ki. 10, 21; cf. 18, 36; Ps. 36, 2; 
119, 165; Job 20, 21). 

YTD BD RIK det no fugitive come out of the city’ (II Ki. 
9, 15; cf. Gen. 13, 8). 

DR "pt gn ‘and no harm follow’ (Ex. 21, 32; cf. Jer. 42, 17; 
44, 14; Mi. 3, 11). 

Уур ллу № "5 y: ‘behold to me thou hast given no offspring’ 
(Gen. 15, 3; cf. Dt. 2, 34). 


! The words for ‘man’ singular and plural, which are used absolutely 
for ‘some one’, ‘any one’, &e., belonged originally here meaning ‘some 
man’, ‘some men’, &c, 
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HHR DBD TE Saz Ga pg ‘there are no grapes on the 
vine, and no figs on the fig tree’ (Jer. 8, 13; cf Ex. 14, 11; 
34, 11). . 

nn? rJ Kò miy ‘and they had no sons' (Num. 3, 4; cf. 26. 33; 
I Sam. 1, 3). 

по vw DU and she has no breasts’ (Cant. 8, 8). 

niy geh Ko ‘they will leave no gleaning-grapes’ (Jer. 49, 9; 
cf. Lev. 96, 1). 

When a noun of this type is a cognate accusative the 
construction sometimes expresses the idea of ‘something’, ‘any- 
thing’, ‘nothing’, e. g., 

139 moyn `J) ‘and if ye sell anything (any selling)’ (Lev. 
25, 14). 

оу лоу ‘he roasts something [a roast] (Is. 44, 16). 

Grp apr con" and Joseph dreamt something [a dream)’ (Gen. 
37, B). 

AYA ym vë xem ‘he that knows anything [has any sense] 
spares his words’ (Prov. 17, 27). 

Attributive *some', &c. may also be expressed by the definite 
article used indefinitely,’ e. g., 
mer луу PITA je ‘lest some evil befall me, and I die’ (Gen. 

19, 19). 
man FIT ‘and some lion will smite you’ (I Ki. 20, 36). 

Pai kipay ‘and she called someone’ (Jud. 16, 19). 

“site "oxmoy 2550) ‘and anyone that sits on anything that...’ 
(Lev. 15, 6; ef. 23). 

"San vos "5H" ‘and if any man said to him...’ (I Sam. 
2, 16;2 сЁ БТЕ Lev. 5, 4). 


! Besides the various meanings discussed in the text, viz, ‘a certain’ 
(p. 164), ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’ (p. 172) ‘some other’, ‘some single one' (p. 173), 
at least one other variety of this indefinite definite article may be dis- 
tinguished in the examples given by Gesenius (ef. Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
$1267), viz, in some cases it is almost equivalent to a possessive, e, ga 
mira npa mut nin "behold itis wrapped up in the cloth [that pertains 

to it, its cloth)’ (1 Sam. 21, 10; cf. Gen, 15, 1; 50, 26; II Sam, 23, 91). 

In other cases the article may be explained as definite from the con- 
text, Ë, Es 
man (LI Sam. 17, 19) = ‘the woman [of the house)’ (cf, Se na e, 18) 

7 ER ds employed in the sense of indefinite pronominal subject in, 


"iM seen op) ‘in Israel they [one] formerly said’ (I Sam. 
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way pa ger WR ei 95) ‘and all that any one has, he will 

give for his life’ (Job 2, 4; ef. Prov. 15, 23; 20,3; 17). 

m E87 YSN? °3 ‘for no man [one] shall see me and live’ 

(Ex. 33, 20; ef. Jer. 4, 25 1), 

Occasionally this indefinite definite article has a somewhat 
more definite meaning ‘some single one’, ‘same’ about equivalent 
to "DH 'same' cf. p. 121, e. g, 

TENTE 37° TK] BK! ‘and a man and his father shall have 

intercourse with some one maid' (Am. 2, 7). 

It may also have the meaning of ‘some other, different from 
this’, e, g., 

“28 DPS NB WR LRT ON más the man appeared to me who 

came to me the other day' (Jud. 13, 10). 

This indefinite definite article is also employed in connection 
with other constructions for some’, ‘any’, ‘no’ (cf. BHT, DTT 
above, and p. 167), e. g., 

DES “1л куэн Ъе поё аѕ [ѕоте] опе dead’ (Num. 12, 12; cf. 

Ps. 89, 11). 

“WH! Yew yov) ‘that some one will hear it and say...’ 

(II Sam. 17, 9: Dt. 22, 8). 

Attributive ‘some’ modifying a plural noun is occasionally 
expressed by the plural of the numeral *one', (cf. Spanish unos 
"ome, in the examples that occur, with the added sense of 
‘few’, e. g., 

DHE De wy 055] ‘and thou shalt dwell with him some [a 

few] days' (Gen. 27, 44). 

OHH OH THY? FY ‘and they seemed in lis eyes as a few 

days’ (Gen. 29, 20; cf. Dan. 11, 20). 

‘Some’, ‘any’, ‘none’, used in a partitive sense ‘some of, &e. 
is expressed by the preposition jẹ ‘from, of’ before a definite 
noun, singular or plural. or pronoun of which the ‘some, &e.' 
forms a part. When such an expression is predicate to a 
singular, the yo has the force of ‘some one of", ke. e, g. 
“MARY OVI man jap ‘and the priest shall put some of 

the blood upon the horns of..." (Lev. 4, 7). 
^P 536 "np? «and let him take some of the blood of the 

bullock’ (Lev, 4, 5; cf. II Ki. 10, 10; Ps. 72, 15; 137, 3). 

' Here the logical subject of pa, which is regularly indefinite, takes 
this article, viz., стил гк. 
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YY Wm nany) ‘and thou shalt put some of thine honor 
upon him’ (Num. 27, 20; cf Lev. 2, 16518; 11,35; 37; 38; 
Dt. 2, 5). 

кроу оуу зу. ‘some of the people went out to gather’ (Ex. 
16, 27). 

‘AR WR OYTO Fey КУЛУН let me leave with you some of 
the people that are with me’ (Gen. 33, 15; cf. II Ch. 16, 10). 

"Ye DDT 2D KJ! ‘and there were some of the priestly- 
class that..." (Ezr. 10, 18; ef. Jer. 52, 15; II Ch. 21, 4). 

2 Dalen! ‘and some of those of understanding shall 
fall’ (Dan. 11, 35). 

DWT Top ЧРИ ‘and some of my young men I stationed 
at the gates' (Neh, 13, 19; cf. Ru. 2, 16; Dan. 8, 10). 

Pe pn Dies TN ‘and some left some of it till morning’ 
(Ex. 16, 20; cf. 16). 

‘SU upp set) Sees ond ‘and he fought against Israel and 
took some of it captive’ (Num. 21, 1). 

"E. nme d" ‘and some of them had wives...* (Ezr. 10, 44).! 

пі 07500 ‘Te ‘this one is one of the Hebrew children’ (Ex. 
2, 6; cf. Ru. 2, 20).2 

"Gsm Gert nse Wyp yog] and if any of the flesh of 

.the conseefhtions, or of the bread remain till morning’ (Ex. 
99, 34; cf. Lev. 11, 35; 37; 38). 

mT "1906 ciyy rëm Wm cand see lest there be any of 
the servants of JHVH here with you’ (II Ki. 10, 23). 

ze Tr 89) 'and none of the meat .. . shall remain over ..." 
(Dt. 16, 4; ef. II Ki. 10, 10). 

ER ug Wi wo “Умм and I found none of the Leite 
there' (Exzr. 8, 15). 

owns nm» Y B5 det us not give them any of the spoil’ (I Sam. 

30, 22; cf. Ex. 12,46; Dt. 2, 5). 








! Here ano, with үз «= partitive 'some', is certainly the possessor, and 
should be preceded by 5 viz. олко, The omission is perhaps due to the 
fact that je has here a certain possessive as well as a partitive force 
(ef. the acquisition of a partitive force by the possessive b, p. 177), contrast 
Neh. 5,5 where 15 has only partitive force. 

‚With this use of the plural in n singular sense, ‘one of, and the 
similar use of 3 + pl. below, compare the plurals said to be used in a 
similar sense, Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 1240, These plurals, however, are 
generic, standing for a class, not for a number of individuals, e. g, 
Tee (Dt. 17,5) means not Чо thy gutes’, or ‘to one of thy gates’, 
but ‘to the gate (a regular part of every city)’. | 
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оў опр TY neck) ‘and I shall leave none of them there 

any more' (Ezk. 39, 28; cf. 7, 11). 
ap ep TUTEN ‘ye shall leave none of it until morning’ 

(Lev. 39, 30; ef. Dt. 26, 14ter). 

In a few cases this [D may stand before a word denoting 
one single thing. So before the nomen wumnitatis mp ‘hair’ 
in the sense of ‘aty one of, a single one of’; also before par- 
titive THs (cf. p. 177), where it is pleonastic, e. g. 
nys Wa nyo kr nw "f a single hair of his head falls 

to the ground” (I Sam. 14, 45; cf. II Sam. 14, 11; I Ki. 1. 52). 

This mp + suffix of third person singular masculine is some- 
times used as a neuter pronoun in the sense of 'something', 
‘anything’ or ‘any such thing' (ef. p. 128),! e. g., 
пир лыр ops uep Gm "and let him raise in his hand 

some [something] of the meal of the sacrifice’ (Lev. 6, 8). 
го 8 2 umo 9 pe ‘he had nothing [no one] either son or 

daughter’ (Jud. 11, 34; cf. Jos. 1, 7). 
sum лур ugo noky woy) and the person that eats any 

such thing shall bear his iniquity’ (Lev. 7, 15; ct. 27, 9). 

The partitives expressed by [р may be used in connection 
with the indefinite participial construction (p. 167). In this 
construction 9 may take the place of j (cf. p. 177), е. д. 
ans Me oem ‘and some of them escaped' (Jos. 10, 20). 

The preposition 3 has developed a partitive meaning which 
is occasionally very similar to that of 9, tho it is usually more 
demonstrative than indefinite, €. z., 

HI Jeck zm ‘and let them be of those that eat at thy 

table’ (I Ki, 2, 7). 
wonba rg mpy ‘they are of those that rebel against the 

light’ (Job 24, 13). 

"a my më} ‘and thou art one of those that trouble me’ 

(Jud. 11, 35; ef. Prov. 22, 26). 
maz 272 9533 mý ‘and it shall happen that when some of 

them fall at the beginning! (II Sam. 17, 9; cf. II Ki. 17, 25). 
DR ‘0 пу зкур 4) ‘and they found nothing of her except...’ 

(II Ki. 9, 35), 


1 In all these cases and in Ex. 35, 15, neo is said to stand for ngu. 
Gesenius-Kautzsch states р. 461, п. that they may be otherwise explained, 
but does not give any explanation. In Ex. 25, 15 the suffix refers loosely 
to the masc, noun pue ‘ark’. 
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mhp op mer ra "38935... was prepared for me, and 
every ten days some of all [kinds of wine] (Neh. 5, 18). 
The idea of ‘some one’, &c. used partitively, may also be 

expressed by "208 one, Gg man, DIR ‘mow, governing the 

plural or collective in which it is included. , 74 may take its 
noun in the genitive, or after jb. or 2 (here h may be 
construct); WR, Ok only after m or z.' This construction 
is really a strengthening of the preceding. The meaning 
when "TW is used is often equivalent to the singular of the 
dependent noun with the added attributive idea ‘some, any, 

no, e. g. 

nni nsa 112202) and let us throw him into some pit [some 
one of the pits]' (Gen. 37, 20; cf. II Sam. 6, 20; 17, 8bis; 13). 

FREE NS OF] Te Ie Byes ‘some one of the people might 
easily have lain with thy wife’ (Gen. 26, 10). 

п} SE YTD nes Dp} ‘that he might flee to [some] one 
of these cities and live’ (Dt. 4, 42; cf. Lev. 25, 48: I Sam. 
9,3; II Ki. 17, 27). 

BIH THe Weis Ferns os wil make thy life as the life 
of [some] one of them’ (I Ki. 19, 2; ef. 22, 13; Dt. 25, 5). 
er DIY TOBE 137 1377 ‘have I spoken a word to any 
one of the tribes of Israel’ (LI Sam, 7, 7; ef. Dt. 19, 5; Jos. 

10, 2; II Sam. 13, 13; .Job 2, 10). 

TOXU "DNO "50 NI) 21 and whenever any Levite comes from 
any one of thy gates’ (Dt. 18, 6; ef. 13, 13). 

HDH? Eg mm mye NDS 30у) Sand if they do any of 
the things prohibited hy .JHVH' (Lex. 4. 13; cf. 22; 97; б; 17; 
22; 26; Jud. 17,11; II Sam. 9, 11). 

map M2 TINH NDB ‘no one of these shall fail’ (Is. 34, 16; cf. 
Num. 16, 15; Dt. 28, 55; Ps. 34, 91; 106, 11). 

DIS TON МО] ‘when there was none of them' (Ps. 139, 16; cf. 
Ex. 14, 98). | 

пово лли т nitty? ‘to do to thee any of these’ (Ezk. 16, 5: 
cf. Lex. 5, 13). Zeck 

web "WS лу OTH do, the man has become as 
of us (Gen. 3, 22; cf. T Sam. 17, 36; Ob. 11). 

“wkd O38 ‘some of the Asherites' (II Ch. 30, 11). 

8332 DERN DIAN wat ‘arm some of yourselves for the war’ 
(Num. 31, 3). 

C man "Uso К PH} ‘and there was no one of the house- 
servants there’ (Gen. 39, 11), 


[any] one 
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ve uyy Kb rum bpo DWTS BE ‘and they took the 
women captive, they killed none at all’ (I Sam, 30, а). 

pg Dip wn Kb ‘and none of them was left...’ (Num. 
26, 65; 31,49; cf. I Sam. 30,17; I Ki. 18, 40; TI Ki. 10, 14). 

‘Thea Gees vui RYOR ‘if any of these men see ... ' (Dt. 1, 35). 

Mv pen Gë "rg np ‘and among these ihoró was -no 
one of those numbered by Moses' (Num. 26, 64). 

m орлу? YT îk 3133 ph 2 ‘for there was no one among 
us that knew how to cut wood like the Sidonians’ (I Ki. 5, 20; 
cf. I Sam. 14, 36; Is. 5, 27; Hos. 7, 7). 

A partitive force is also sometimes given by placing tmx, 
U"N É"N in apposition to a plural definite noun or pronoun in 

a negative d n (in an affirmative the meaning of ^W is 
‘each’, *every), e. 
veng CAE ek "3 1^7 85 ino one moved his tongue against 

any of the Israelites' (Jos. 10, 21; ers ws Lev. 18, 6). 
wI npp UR wsp N? DP) and let none of you go out from 

the door of his house' (Ex. 12, 23). 

In a few passages 198 used partitively takes an additional 
j} before it, the whole phrase being treated like a single noun 
made partitive by ° (cf. p. 175)! e.g, . 
naD No mey) "Renno We) f any one sins... and does 

any of these things! (Lev. 4, 2; cf. 5, 13; Ezk. 18, 10). 

POS IOSD [PSH v2 nuD 7? “f there is among you any of thy 
brethren that is poor...’ (Dt. 15, 7). 

Occasionally the preposition 5 is employed instead of 9 or 
2 in constructions of partitive ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’, the possessive 
idea having given way to the partitive,? e. g. 
ebe om ebp 5) pj ng? ni» Nb ‘none of them shall flee 

away, and tione of them shall escape’ (Am. 9, 1). 

Bm POR ‘some, any one of them' (cf. Ezk. 1, 6 ‘each of them’). 
Similar partitive ideas may be expressed by using the ex- 

ceptive construction with ox "9 &c, after a definite noun or 

pronoun, e. g., 





' The үз is not to be regarded ая {һе [б after ma transposed from 
roper position; so Brockelmann, Comp. Syntaz, p. 84. Cf. Arabic 


Sé Zeg op cit. p. 897, 

? Examples like ng ea onb anpy ‘and they took for themselves each 
a sheep’ or ‘each one of them took a sheep’ (Ex, 12,3; cf. Jud. 21, 21) 
show how 5 acquired this force, cf. p. 152." 
12 JAOS 34. 
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"229 "002 GERD АКТ Dë if any of the men... except Caleb 
see...’ (Num. 32, 11—19), 

DPTR F PIRTIN 3D DES BR df any of you enter the land 
except Caleb! (Num. 14, 30). ; 
When one of these indefinite ideas ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’, is 

combined with an adjective it may be expressed by the in- 

definite adjective alone, either masculine or feminine. When 
the indefinite idea is ‘some one’ &c., the adjective is logically 
its predicate (cf. p. 165£), e. E^ 

myn my ux» do I will do something new' (Is. 43, 19; cf. 
Jer. 31, 225. 

arm mie? ‘they were considered as something strange’ (Hos. 
8, 12; cf. Ecc. 2, 24). 

2% NT! D ‘who will show me anything good’ (Ps. 4, 6). 

Pš PE ‘no one was exempt’ (I Ki. 15, 22). 

mim ET DR ‘there is no one so holy as JH VH' (I Sam. 9, 2). 

73123 TES TB °2 “for there is nothing true in his mouth’ (Ps. 
5, 10; cf. 19, 7; Prov. 8, 8). 

19 JO PH? Map andy} ‘and distribute to those that have no- 
thing prepared' (Neh. 8, 10). 

Or, the adjective or participle may be used as a modifier 
of the nouns expressing the indefinite idea, necessarily so 
when the indefinite ideas are attributive (cf. p. 171f), 6. g. 
MIT 2 327 DR? TF ‘because there was found in him 

something good towards JH VH' (I Ki. 14, 13). 

Dam OT My TTS ON ‘for even in Judah there were some 
good things’ (II Ch. 12, 12; cf. 19, 3). 

29222 agay IZ] AYP ‘lest there should be anything worth- 
less in thy heart’ (Dt. 15, 9).1 

JY BN? AT ‘or is there anything in secret with thee’ (Job 
15, 11).2 

3272 DY Eh PS ‘and no one lays it to heart’ (Is. 57, 1; Jer. 
12, 11; cf. Jud. 19, 15). 

Og oye 078 PS ‘there is no one that has power over the 
spirit" (Eee. 8, 8). 

Y] 27) °2? Ae ‘incline not my heart to anything eyil’ 
(Ps. 141, 4; cf. I Sam. 20,2; 22, 15; IT Ki, 4, 41), 

T1292 183 PH IBA ‘no straw is given to thy servants’ (Ex. 5, 16). 


! In this case 127 and its modifier, here a noun used as adjective are 
separated by another element. 


? Here a prepositional phrase is used practically as an adjective.” 
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122 we AZ PS nam ‘and if there are no white hairs in it’ 

(Lev. 13, 21). 

The words 133 and mpi may be used in the genitive 
after a noun, the sense being practically the attributive one 
of ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no, e. g. 

“уч лгу пу мур ‘p ‘because he has found in her some de- 

formity [= a deformity in something)’ (Dt. 24, 1; cf. 23, 15). 
now nsge 52 mn» when thou lendest another any loan 

[= a loan of anything] (Dt. 24, 10). 

They may also be used partitively, е. g., 
nXi nai 29 en XM? my es?) ‘but to this man do no- 

thing of such a shameful thing’ (Jud. 19, 24; cf. Ps. 101, 3). 
"er ya чул 09 "noms ‘if you hide from me any- 

thing of all that..." (I Sam. 3, 17; cf. Jos. 11, 15; 21, 43; 

Esth. 6, 10). 

"3; "wy wv 38 mb #5) ‘and nothing of all that belonged 

to the Israelites died’ (Ex. 9, 4). 
шуур IRD TT? P2T 85] 'and let none of the tabooed stuff 

stick to thy hand' (Dt. 13, 18; cf. I Sam. 25, 21). 

DER we: vz "pp ‘and nothing of [the product of) his toil 

can he take’ (Eee. 5, 14). 

Not infrequently several of these indefinite expressions are 
found in the same sentence, 6 g., 
pay pp Geng ëmt and some of them left some of it till 

morning’ (Ex. 16, 20). 
ank KR 2207 HK myg ‘any woman with whom any man lies’ 

(Lev. 15, 18). 
buyn "exp mens unm cq] ‘have I said anything to any 

of the tribes of Israel' (II Sam. 7, 7; cf. I Ch. 17, 6). 

"opp gr rk "sv o3oN vw vw mo one shall approach any 

of his near relations..." (Lev. 18, 6). 
5w3 Tenyn Nb va at and when any one has no Goel’ (Ley. 

35, 96). 
чутоуо кру NID) ND) ‘that no one unclean in anything might 

enter’ (II Ch. 23, 19). 
түру п; PH mn ‘and they had nothing to do with any- 

one' (Jud. 18, 7 bis). 
пуку ЕК nnp? Nb) ‘and thou hast not taken anything 

from any one' (I Sam. 12, 4). 




















ı This is somewhat different from the use of these words in the 
genitive in the regular sense of ‘something’, &c., cf. Ecc. 7, 8; 8, 1. 
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137 798 135 PR} ‘and no one said anything to him’ (Job 2, 13). 
Е The interrogative pronouns are occasionally used as inde- 
finites in the sense of ‘any’, ‘no’, used absolutely, e. g., 
E nb 5575 sy ‘hast thou any here besides’ (Gen. 19, 12). 
a 72 Am no wey ‘and if I see anything I will tell you’ 
D (I Sam. 19, 3). 
E m9 MYT! 533 ‘and she knows nothing’ (Prov. 9, 13; contr. Neh. 
jx 2, 12). 

Я Sometimes they are strongly indefinite meaning ‘апу опе 
h whatsoever’, ‘anything whatsoever’? e. g., 


: DIN "995 Gg let any one at all [= everyone what- 
soever] guard the young man Absalom’ (II Sam. 18, 12). 

Р, лр Jg "Gë: det come upon me what will [= anything what- 
j. soever] (Job 13, 13). 


RTR ne VT) ON) ‘and he said whatever may be [== let 
happen anything at all] let me run...’ (II Sam. 18, 22). 
Sometimes the interrogative is employed as an enclitic par- 

ticle to emphasize the indefinite meaning of one of the ex- 

pressions for ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’, е. e. ; 

E. 72 ARM IIT ‘if he shows me anything at all, I will 

| tell you’ (Num. 23, 3; cf. I Sam. 19, 3 abore). 

The idea of choice in ‘any’ and the idea of negation in ‘no’ 
may be emphasized by the use of $2 employed in the same 
way as when it means ‘every’, ‘all’ (cf. pp. 158ff, 203f£), usually 

B. in connection with one of the constructions already discussed, 

but occasionally alone. When used alone 55 may refer either 
to individuals or to quantity, meaning, for example ‘any one’ 
or ‘anything’; it may stand with or without article. A verb 

1 whose subject is modified by 52 in this sense usually agrees 

| with the noun, but may agree with 55. When 5> has the 

constructions of ‘all’ the sense is partitive. This use of 5> is 

comparatively rare in affirmative sentences, e. g., 

E rann mm wi s porh) ‘and everyone that touches any- 

- thing that was under him' (Lev. 15, 10; cf. Jer. 42, 21), 

d Kan ww? N23 nz} Dz Са ‘when any man whatsoever offered 

a sacrifice, the servant of the priest came...’ (1 Sam. 2, 13; 

cf. Gen. 4, 15). 
! These cases seem to stand midway between the interrogative and 
indefinite use of these pronouns, e. g., > in II Sam. 18, 12 means some- 

thing between ‘whoever it may be’ and 'any one at all’, I 
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YOUR TAK) “OWN? mun wa “qen? any prayer... what- : 
soever that any one shall make . . . hear thou' (I Ki. 8,38—39; а 
| II Ch. 6, 29—30; cf. Dt. 14, 20). 2 
"3773 Mob "OI ‘is anything at all too hard for me’ (Jer. = 

32, 27). 


2 DER DR ‘if I take anything at all of yours’ (Gen. 
14, 23; cf. II Sam. 14, 19). 

5273bD 2w^ N5 'and does not turn aside for any [beast] (Prov. 
30, 30). 

222 nzy' W5 "it is good for nothing! (Jer. 13,7; 10; ef Ps 
49, 18). 

"985 "8 Zeen hp ‘because there is nothing left him in 
the siege’ (Dt. 28, 55; cf. 8, 9; Prov. 13, 7: jp Dt. 4, 17). 

SEI "ER 5) qg ns thn ‘thou shalt not covet another's 
wife... nor anything that is his’ (Ex. 20, 17; Dt. 5, 18; cf. 
Gen. 11, 6). 

310°) pm МӘ mm Why ‘those that seek JHVH shall not 
want anything good whatsoever’ (Ps. 34,11; of. Ecc. 1; 9; 


Ex. 12, 20). 
“утэр тюр корты» ‘nothing is too hard for thee' (Jer. 32, 17; 
cf. II Sam. 15, 11). 


"T? Tomo DÉI "ER DER ‘a place in which there is no 
want of anything at all..." (Jud. 18, 10). 


"21735 кру мї; 8] ‘that no one unclean in anything might 
enter' (II Ch. 23, 19). 

ROY 397222 yan em WP} ‘anyone that touches anything un- 
clean’ (Ley. 5, 2). 

TI GER б em monte? ‘none of the diseases that... will 
I put upon thee’ (Ex. 15, 26). | 

Dao iw Gr byes “ox f I taste bread or anything [else] 
(LI Sam. 3, 35). 

ma ang ns rn Os T's ‘the warden of the prison 

. did not look into anything that was in his charge' (Gen. 
39, 93).1 

U^ws pm 265 ^no man dwells in them' (Jer. 51, 43: ef. Lex. 
16, 17 DIR; 7, 27 wD). 

Л № ломро) ‘no work at all shall be done’ (Ex. 12, 16; 
cf. Ezk. 31, 8:—oly. Ex. 20, 10; Lev. 7, 27; Num. 35, 33; Dt. 
14, 3; 21; 16, 21). 

Mesa ү e 


! For n& cf. p. 229, 
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Gagn MW 393-53 n3 «the blood of no flesh shall ye eat’ (Lev. 
17, 14). 

Di TR "ep tn x> ‘thou shalt not eat from any tree at all 
in the garden’ (Gen. 3, 1; cf. Lev. 15, 22; 18, 6; Dan. 11, 37). 

22, #5} ‘and none of the wicked shall understand’ 

(Dan. 12, 10; cf. Ps. 76, 6). 

32 opin xd ogo Twb) ‘and with none of the diseases of 
Egypt will he afflict you’ (Dt. 7, 15; cf. Ex. 11, 7). 

277793 WAN] ‘and choose none of his ways’ (Prov. 3, 31; 
cf. Ezk. 12, 28; 33, 16). 

paw} ND H253 ‘none of those that go in to her shall return’ 
(Prov. 2, 19; cf. Ps. 25, 3). 

ЇЗ Dora wyg) Nb) “and none of those that trust in him 
shall be desolate' (Ps. 34, 23). 

ZW w2T535 "en №) and he let none of his words fall to 
the ground' (I Sam. 3, 19; cf. Gen. 14, 23). 

^33 "geha ga луу тур оў a ‘for in vain [for nothing] is 
a net spread in the sight of any bird' (Prov. 1, 17). 

A similar emphasis is sometimes expressed by using "ms 
‘one’ in conjunction with some other construction denoting 
‘any’, ‘no’. Probably 748 used alone (cf. p. 170) has sometimes 
a similar emphasis. 

"317530 "DW 333 559 »6 «there failed nothing whatever [— 
not a single thing] of all the things’ (Jo&. 23, 14bis; cf. 
I Ki. 8, 56). 

"Wenn nns UDYCN) and if any one at all sin... (Lev. 4, 27). 
Another way of expressing such emphasis is by the use of 

the correlative adjectives 5t) — fep “small —great', y3— 31b 

'good'—'evil', either absolutely or attributively in connection 

with some construction denoting ‘any’,! ‘no’, e. g. 

s my pn М ‘fight not with any at all...’ 
(I Ki. 22, 31; ef. II Ch. 18, 30 TOPTAN; fem. Num. 99, 18). 
ES mo М rom se ‘they killed none at all’ (I Sam, 

30, 2). 
om} WER AZZ AMD. TIIN ут Wb o for thy servant knew 

nothing whatever of all this’ (I Sam. 99, 15; am mp a 

35, 36). 


"p 137 m rn va 38 Ty: ND ‘my father will do nothing 
whatever . .." (I Sam. 90, 9). 


! For the various combinations of these correlatives cf. p. 220, n. 
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"pn Gë Ei Win ‘and there was nothing what- 


ever lacking to them’ (I Sam. 30, 19), 

210 1 y) TN ^33 520 N5 we cannot say to you anything 
at all’ (Gen. 24, 50; cf. 31, 24; 29; Num. 24, 13; II Sam. 
13, 33; cf. either p. 147£)3 
Two correlative verbs are sometimes employed instead of 

two adjectives, e. g., 

N2} NRF JIN ND ʻI know not how to go out or come in [i. e. 
nothing (I Ki. 3, 7). 

Ww} 12B" ‘yea, do good or do evil (something, anything 
at all’ (Is. 41, 23). 

Still another way of emphasizing these ideas is by using 
the infinitive absolute as a verbal modifier, e. g^ 
THIRD IDI Sow 2 ‘can I say anything at all’ (Num. 22, 38). 
ww» mun fU oN) ‘and if she has any husband at all’ (Num. 

30, 7). 

Moyen vhe bga bk3 DX) ‘and if a man will redeem anything 
at all of his tithes’ (Lev. 27, 31). 

An exception to an idea modified by ‘any’, ‘no’ is introduced 
by DH 3, 9, PY APB, ON wR; Noe, wou; dy; “Ids ‘except, 
besides’. The noun expressing ‘one’, ‘thing’ is often omitted 
(cf p. 167f), e. g., 

? TP "Pos *32 "5 mo one... but Elisha... can tell the 

king’ (IT Ki. 6, 12). 

D7 nm} op ру MKD Ps ‘there is nothing in the Ark ex- 
cept the two tables of stone’ (I Ki, 8,9; cf. 22, 16; II Ch. 
18, 15; BN *5 I Ch. 15, 2). 

32 Y^ DN 3 mg rg “this is nothing but sadness of heart’ (Neh. 
2, 3; cf. Gen. 28, 17). 

IWR W DR mon nat jw ‘this is nothing else than the sword 
of Gideon' (Jud. 7, 14; cf. Gen. 47, 18). 

ЭП Gg "emp pp x 337 "gz Nb ‘she asked for nothing 
but what Hegai ordered' (Esth. 2, 15). 

NDR? "map yon zer Мо} and he has kept back from 
me nothing except thee' (Gen. 39, 9; cf. 6; Esth. 5, 13). 





! This pair of correlatives is employed in a different sense in sentence 
denoting discernment, discrimination; here the adjectives have their 
proper meaning (cf. Gen. 2, 9; 17; Dt. 1, 39; II Sam. 14, 17; 19, 96; I Ki. 
8, 9: also with different correlatives Jon. 4, 11). 

* From this use of E with a negative is developed its use in an affir- 
mative sentence in the sense of ‘only’, ef. e. g., Gen. 26, 29, 


E - . 
PZ A > 2 
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np ms nero > Days eo) Sand the poor man had nothing 
but one little lamb’ (IT Sam. 13, 3; cf Num. 11, 6 bn abba: 
I Ki. 15, 5 97; II Ki. 4, 2). 

IPONA PRTA TE On Eh NEY DB. if any of these 
men except Caleb... see the land...’ (Dt. 1, 35-36), 

(259 n& ^2 v^w ngb DU Nd) ‘and none of them was left ex- 
cept Caleb..." (Num. 26, 65; cf, I Sam. 30, 17). 

"222 ROD TOETS ‘WIRD IN) OM if any of the men... 
see the land... except Caleb...’ (Num. 32, 11—19). 

"FOR C? CYgNION ion nns ns Cf any of you enter the 
land ...except Caleb ...* (Num. 14, 30), 

naso n ph a us nw Pon uny 85 ‘and they gave no 
part in the land to the Levites except cities to dwell in' 
(Jos. 14, 4; cf, I Ch. 21,17; Neh. 2, 12). 


sn v^ Dg 7 yD BD tms Md ‘et us not give them 


any of the spoil except to each his wife...’ (I Sam. 30, 22), 
тз? "kr don Cp чр тутло) терг onbn 8b fight not with 
any at all except the king of Israel alone’ (I Kx. 22, 31). 
mayip piety Gen Gen a aim ^ Du “there is nothing good 
for me to do except to escape to the land of the Philistines’ 
(I Sam. 37, 1; cf. Ecc. 8, 15 n& "5. j 

по 18 p uep t TH TTT? BT PI} ‘and besides her his only child, 
he had not any one, son or daughter’ (Jud. 11, 34). 

yw "H3 TH] ‘and besides me there is no savior’ (Is. 43, 11; 
сЁ. 44, 6; 8; 45, 6). 

тїн "iis PENS 2 ЕРЫ in" ‘and if some other man 
beside thy husband has had intercourse with thee’ (Num- 
5, 20%. cf. Jos. 22, 19). 

52 FR Vë ‘and there is no savior besides mo’ (Hos. 13, 4; 
cf. I Sam. 2, 2 tnd: nbs + noun Jos. 11, 19).! 

99 HIN TH 3 YH ‘and I know there is no other besides 
thee to redeem’ (Ru, 4, 4). 

qt ove Ps) ‘and there is no other god besides thee’ 
(II Sam. 7, 22; [ Ch. 17, 20). 

DR ГЕ wou ‘besides me there is no other god’ (Is. 45, 4: 
ef. 22; Hos, 13, 4). s 

Wet Oe wdy2 ‘other lords besides thee have ruled us’ 
(Is. 26, 13). 





— — 


! In Ex. 22. 19 *r53 is a conjunction, 
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"zy mE) npsons 5f thou takest other wives in addition 
to my daughters’ (Gen. 31, 50). 

An element modified by ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’ may be compared 
with another element, either in the comparison of equality" 
or in that of superiority. The indefinite element is sometimes 
completely omitted, e. e. 

‘63 TR ‘there is no one like me’ (Ex. 9, 14; cf. Is, 46, 9). 

mey TR oa Tor there is no one like thee’ (II Sam. 7, 22: cf. 
Jer, 10, 6: 7; I Ch. 17, 30). 

WTR. "S Pep mm e TN ‘there is none so holy as JH VH, 
and there is no rock like our ES (I Sam. 2, 2; cf. Gen. 
41, 39). 

окуу n?55 N53 N^] ‘and none of uds all were found like 
Daniel" (Dan. 1, 19). 

Dt pa TH va ‘for there are no gods like thee’ (I Ki. 8, 23; 
t II Ch. 6, 14). 

DR Toy f ‘none of the gods are like thee’ (Ps. 86, 8bis). 
ТОБ? пур МЎ Чор WR ‘so ‘that there was none like thee before’ 

(I Ki. 3, 12148). 

h TI? TT Hb “ER 50 that no one was like thee’ (I Ki, 3, 13; 
ef. Job 35, 8). 

YOR) YE RAT DP пуу Ко) ‘and there was no day like that 
day before it or after it’ (Jos. 10, 14), 

snp syn ND ‘you shall not make any other like it’ (Ex. 30, 32; 
ef. 33; 38; I Sam. 10, 24: 21, 10 fem.; II Ki. 18, 5; 23, 25; 
Jer. 30, 7; Ezk. 5, 9; Jo. 2, $; Job 1, 8; 2, 3). 

"eb mo mas $m 13k “there is no one in this house greater 
than I’ (Gen. 39, 9). 

vero: oy mob WE l0 Du ‘there is nothing better than 
that a man should rejoice in what he has done’ (Eee. 3, 22: 
ef, 2, 24:2 cf. with DR s5, v 8, 15 and I Sam. 27, 1). 

The idea of ‘nothing’ as an entity = ‘nothingness’ ‘thing 
of nought’ is expressed by a combination of negative and a 
word for ‘anything’, viz. "2783. Da: by "Erën ‘not sub- 
stance’, and by a number of nouns or negatives used as nouns, 


1 3 in these constructions followed by a pronoun is very similar to 
constructions of ‘such’ (ef. p. 129f.). 

2 If this passage belongs here jo must have fallen out (cf. Die Fünf 
Megillot; Der Prediger erklärt von D. G. Wildeboer, Freiburg i. Br. [== 
Kurz. Hande. zum AT., 17] p. 130f). 
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viz, 718 'falsenesg, ГМ ‘non-entity’, DBS (YP) ‘ceasing, end’, 

> ‘not’, 537 ‘breath’, mn ‘wind’, МТ ‘vanity, falseness’, inh 

‘waste, emptiness’, e. g., 

"37 89? mmol ‘oh ye that rejoice in nothingness [= a thing 
of no account]' (Am. 6, 13), 

mas y? ләл ‘he hangs the earth upon nothing’ (Job 
96, Т), 

rg gp ‘thou sellest thy people for nought' (Ps. 
44, 13). 

ne? Ayn Seg ‘and Bethel shall become nothingness’ (Am, 
5, 5). 

73:23 TE? “ТИЛ amy age is a nothing before thee’ (Ps. 39, 6; 
cf. Is. 41, 11). 

DER wT. AY 5) ‘and all her princes shall be nothing’ (Is. 
34, 19). 

МК) 727 ‘and they look to what is nothing’ (Ezk, 13, 3). 

mn гар on "en ‘all is nothingness and striving after wind' 
(Ecc. 1, 14; cf. 1, 2). 

pn? v mue237] 'and the prophets shall become nothingness' 
(Jer. 5, 13). 

BI? NI 3Y “27 ‘turn aside my eyes from seeing things of 
nought’ (Ps. 119, 37), 

an any Gyr they go to nothing and perish’ (Job 6, 18; cf. 
26, 7; Is. 29, 21). 

Birzp3 mh) mi iero Gen Ds 072 үс ‘behold they are all 
vanity, their works are nothing, their molten images are 
wind and emptiness’ (Is. 41, 29: of 40,17; 23; 41, 12; 94; 
49, 4). 

The idea ог nothing, gratis! in which "nothing! is an 
entity like the expressions in the last paragraph, is expressed 
by Gap, e. g. 

Din T2) '"shouldst thou serve me for nothing' (Gen, 29, 15; 

_ ef. Ex. 21, 2; Is. 52,5; Job 22, 6). 

BR AS NT Gët ‘does Job reverence God for nothing’ 
(Job 1, 9). 

DI2R} DB} ‘ye have sold yourselves 


for nought' ([s, 52, 3), 


— a — 


' ‘For nothing’ = ‘not for anything is rendered according to the rules 
that apply in general to ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’; ef. mowed I Ki, 10, 31; II Ch. 
9, 20: 55^ Jer. 18, 7; 10, 
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Much, Many. 

These ideas used absolutely are expressed by the pronominal 
adjective 33, and by the infinitive absolute 1317 used as an 
invariable pronominal adjective." The singular of 39, and 
may are used for both ‘much’ and ‘many’; ‘many’ is also ex- 
pressed by the plural of 23, e. g. 

Zap 33 ^» not ox ‘if I rejoice because my wealth is much’ 

(Job 31, 25). 

23 Dy3 538 ‘but the people are many, much’ (Ezr. 10, 13; cf. 

Num. 13, 18; I Sam. 14, 6; Is. 31, 1). 

Wt 27 `) AYT) ‘and thou shalt know that thy offspring shall. 

be many’ (Job 5, 25). 

"ob: "gr ER ‘whether he eats little or much’ (Ecc. 

5, 11; cf. Hag. 1, 6; 9). 

Ww "Gm 3 gem orng Dry ‘and let him remember the 

days of darkness, for they shall be many’ (Ecc. 11, 8). 
1") m23 wey ‘many will see and fear’ (Ps. 40,4; cf. Job 

11, 19; Neh. 6, 18). 

Trëtt Gan ‘> ‘for his mercies are many’ (IT Sam. 24, 14; cf. 

Ezk. 33, 24). 
m2? me n3 do thou hast instructed many’ (Job 4, 3). 

Dan n37 Ayo ‘> ‘for I have heard the slander of many’ 

(Ps. 31, 14). 

m» n" npt3 '[ was a wonder to many” (Ps. 71, 7). 
"bein 85) m123 mir) ‘thou seest may things but dost not heed’ 

(Is. 42, 20). 

Dat P PS ‘many are the afflictions of the righteous’ (Ps. 

34, 20). 

I$? by nay ma? F7 behold the people of the land are now 
many’ (Ex. 5, 5). ; 

The adjective 33 may be used in the construct before à 
following genitive in the sense of having much of what the 
genitive denotes, e. g., 

9727 ‘full of kindness [h. much kindness] (Jo. 2, 13; cf. Ex. 

34, 6; Ezk. 17, 7; Ps. 147, 5; Prov. 14, 29; 29, 2). 


t 922 ‘great, mighty’, seems to be used in a sense very similar to 
‘much’ in Job 31, 25; Is. 16,14. Certain of the higher round numbers, 
especially 45x are employed at times in a somewhat indefinite sense 
very much like ‘great number’, ‘very many’. They may stand either 
absolutely or attributively, e. g., Ps. 50, 10; 90, 4; 91, 7; Job 9,3. 
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nmga) yyy oye: ‘and he that hides his eyes shall have 

many curses’ (Prov, 28, 27; cf. 16; 20; IT Sam. 25, 20). 
zeg шур Pe "and she that has many children is become 

feeble’ (I Sam. 2, 5). 
пу “лал TY? ‘the city that had many people' (Lam. 1, 1). 

737 R3 лчўх noy ‘oh thou that hast many treasures [Babylon], 

thy end is come' (Jer. 51, 13). 
meinten nz 7 0pm "they shall mock thee...that art in 

much confusion’ (Ezk. 22, 5; cf. 25 Jer. 32, 19), 

These ideas used attributively are expressed by the same 
words employed as adjectives, The singular of 27 is used 
with singulars and collectives, the plural with plurals, and 
DS (once mayo) with any noun, e, g., 

23 2m ‘much gold’ (I Ki. 10, 2; cf. 28, 38 yw; II Ch. 

33, 29 шү). 
nzi nmm much plunder' (II Ch. 14, 13; cf. I Ch. 18,8 nen). 
Үп many people (II Sam. 13, 34; cf. Jos. 11,4; Ezk. 17, 9; 

II Ch. 30, 13; cf. Jos. 22, 8 mpe). | 
33) 517) 00 ‘a people great and many’ (Dt. 2, 21). 
n3 P3 ‘much good’ (Eee. 9, 18). 
nai nam "non ‘much wisdom and understanding’ (1 Ki, 5,9), 
133 B3 ‘many years (Ece. 11, 8; tf Bec. 6, 11 535; 12, 12 

po; Jos. 92, 8 metr). 
m2) m" ‘many nations’ (Dt. 7, 1; 15,6; 28,12; cf Gen. 21, 34 

mp’; Jos. 22,8 mo23; II Sam. 32, 17 mo). 
m33 BBY ‘many peoples’ (Is. 2, 3; 17, 12; Ezk. 8,6; 32,9; 10; 

38, 9; 15; Mi. 4, 3; 13; 5, 7; Zech. 8, 22). 

PS EY ‘many cities’ (Zech. 8, 20; cf. Ps. 106, 43 ony: 

Dap Neh. 9, 30; Kec. 11,8 with nan. 

Pg} A) My} ‘many evils and troubles (Dt. 31, 17; 21). 
Sto K? may v21 558 ‘eating much honey is not good’ (Prov. 

25, 27). 

The plural of 2) sometimes precedes its noun, e. g., 
p$3 m2) ‘many sons’ (I Ch. 28, 5; cf. Jer. 16,16 omg; Ps 

82,10 mawas; Prov. 7, 26 Grp 
MO nD? ‘many daughters (Prov. 31, 29; ef. Nell. 9, 28 

ony). 


i The adjective 216 ‘good’ may be employed just as in English, in a 
sense somewhat like ‘much’, viz., ‘good with respect to size, quantity’, 
ef. Gen. 15, 15; 95, 8; 80, 90; Prov. 31, 18; Ecc. 4, 9. 
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The ideas ‘much’, ‘many’ used attributively may also be ex- 
pressed by the nouns 35, MS} (once) ‘abundance’ in the 
construct before a singular, or a plural or collective noun 
respectively! e. g, ` 
»3&-2] ‘much food’ (Prov. 13, 23; cf. Gen. 27,28; Ps, 37, 11; 

72, 7; Job 36, 18; Ecc. 1, 18bis). 

Улу 2*5 ‘many slain’ (Nah. 3, 3). 

oyy 34 ‘many years’ (Job 32, 7; cf. Prov. 14, 4; 20, 15). 

Ton 34 ‘thy many kindnesses’ (Ps. 106, 7). 

"Dp»9 mato "$n alt of the greatness of thy wisdom’ {IL Ch. 

9, 6). ° 

Similar ideas are expressed by the prepositional phrase “د‎ 
in abundance’ placed after the noun. The construction is 
late, occurring chiefly in Chronicles (elsewhere I Ki. 1, 19; 25; 
Zech. 14, 14; Job 26,3; Neh. 9, 25), & g- 
zb re ‘much iron’ (I Ch. 22, 3bis; cf. 8; II Ch. 9, 1; 17, 5; 

18, 1; 24, 11: pred IT Ch. 11, 25). 

345 Té ‘many sheep’ (I Ch. 12, 40; ef. II Ch. 14, 14; 16, 8; 

18, 2; 29, 35; 32 5; 29). 

345 mny ‘many sacrificies’ (I Ch. 29, 21; cf. 22, 4; 29,2; II Ch. 

2,8; 30, 24: before noun I Ch. 22, 15). 

Occasionally 277 is employed instead of 35 in this con- 
struction, e. gs 
niu prs ‘abundance of all kinds of wine’ (Neh. 5, 18). 
ni mw» ‘many horsemen’ (I Ch. 16, 8). 

In a few passages these phrases with ? are employed ab- 
solutely, e. g., 
my 349 > for it [iron] was much, in abundance' (I Ch. 22, 14; 

. cf. II Ch. 20, 25; 31, 10). 

Attributive ‘much’, ‘many’ is sometimes expressed by 733 
‘heavy’, e. д. 

723 Dy ‘many people, a large army (Num. 20, 20; cf. Ex. 

12, 38; I Ki. 10, 2; II Ch. 9, 1). 

The expression "1? ‘as much as a sufficiency of' (cf. p. 194), 
is sometimes used in a sense closely approximating ‘much’, 
‘many’, e. E. 
asp} qmi Uu ‘and there will be enough [much] contempt and 

wrath' (Esth. 1, 18). 




















i For pen ‘multitude’ before a genitive in the sense of ‘very much, 
many" cf p. 1821. 
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Aitributive *many' is expressed by a species of repetition, 

singular + plural of same noun in— . 

nt^ mq 9 my ‘I procured for myself... many concubines’ 
(Eec. 2, 8). 

The plural of das! Gë is sometimes employed in the sense 

of ‘a considerable time, many days.! e. g. 

PS: arm mm sn SINA) ‘and she and he and her family had 
food for many days' (I Ki. 17, 15; cf. Ps. 34, 13; Dan. 10, 14; 
11, 33). 

The ideas ‘much’, ‘many’, used partitively are expressed by 

73 or 7377 + dependent noun after the prepositions j9 or 
е. E, 

е ҮЛП "yb ma) ‘and many of the people of the land 
became Jews' (Esth. 8, 17; cf. Ezr. 3, 12; Dan. 13, 2). 

БТ 7B} 7217 03} ‘and many of the people also have fallen’ 
(II Sam. 1, 4). 

2} 38m 753} ‘lest many of them [Dy people] fall’ (Ex. 19, 21). 

ОРНО M3} ‘much, many of Ephraim' (II Ch. 30, 18). 

»7p2 n2? 'much, many of the congregation’ (II Ch. 30, 17)2 
The same idea may be expressed by using independently 

the definite noun or pronoun of which logically a part is 

taken, and following it by an expression for ‘much, many’, e. g, 

Ha 2 ren DS "ba and һе made very many of all 
these vessels’ (cf. IL Ch. 4, 18). 
=] may be used attributively as the modifier of a definite 

noun in the sense of ‘great in quantity, number’, In this 

case it has of course the definite article like any descriptive 

adjective, е, р., 

Ту} moy" p ‘the great [amount of] pride of Jerusalem’ 
(Jer. 13, 9). ` 

Day] P'O TES] and the many waters will cover thee’ (Ezk. 
26, 19). 

m 273 DY77?y ‘upon this great [numerous] people’ (I Ki, 5, 2]; 
cf. II Ch. 20, 12; 15). 





t From this use is developed the meaning 'year' cf, Gesenius-Buhl, 
p. 292. 

3 II Sam.24, 16 also belongs here if we take 23 together with pps mmm 
== ‘the destroyer of many of the people', 33, however, may also be taken 
separately == ‘it is enough’, cf. p. 201. 

2 In esp pe (Dan. 12,3) the article of course belongs to the 
whole expression ‘turners of many to righteousness’, 
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GOU DS DG "wn 'and it came to pass after those many 
days [after a long time] (Ex. 2, 23). 

зу) 7992 ‘in all the great [numerous] multitude’ (Is. 
16, 14). 

зү Туб һу great [much] kindness’ (Neh. 9, 35), 

D'S) PHM) ‘thy many mercies’ (Dan. 9,18; Neh. 9,19; 27; 31; 
ef. II Ki. 9, 33; Jer. 11, 15). 

mW] ТОЗУП Wig "O ‘the mighty and many waters of the 
river’ (Is. 8, 7). 

Used absolutely with the article the singular 23 1s employed 
їп a similar sense. The plural with article has sometimes the 
force of a superlative, sometimes apparently the same force as 
the form without article', e. g. 
1n зуу ngo ‘from [the tribe] that is numerous thou shalt 

take many [cities (Num. 35, 8; cf. 26, 54; 33, 54). 

E33 Ори > ‘for you are the most [more] numerous (I Ki. 
18, 25). 

mb? Ton rn gi Ga Da ‘and among [the] many nations 
[that exist] there was no king like him’ (Neh. 13, 26). 

Gë Gg ‘and he will make them rule over many’ (Dan. 
11, 39; cf. Is. 53, 12) 

Bra) u ny "rabo ‘and they that understand among the 
people shall instruct many’ (Dan. 11, 33: cf. 9, 27; Is. 53, 11; 
Esth. 4, 3).* 

- The ideas ‘much’, ‘many’ may also be expressed by various 

conjugations of the verbs 735, 32%, and 23% (apparently only 

once and then in a construction meaning ‘more’ cf. p. 196), e. g., 

1237 '? ‘3K NH? ‘consider my enemies, for they are many’ (Ps. 
25, 19; cf. I Sam. 14, 30; I Ch. 23, 17). 

Du pti * i27 ‘and the years of thy life shall be many’ 
(Prov. 4, 10). 

ЗЗА 18 ‘increase and be many’ (Gen. 1, 22). 

"DP 133 BT ‘now-a-days there are many servants that..." 
(I Sam. 25, 10; cf. Is. 66, 16; Jer. 5, 6; 14, 7). 

"355 mq Snap vm ‘and when men began to become many’ 
(Gen. 6, 1). 


! This article is perhaps the indefinite definite article, the sense being 
'those that are many under the conditions that prevail' (cf. p. 172, n. 1). 

2 It is possible, of course, that in these exumples 3 and $ are to read 
for 3 and 5. t 


p 
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meS) T837 n37 ‘make your army great [much] and come out 
(Jud. 9, 29). 

o n2] WE) ‘and who slew many of us [made many 
our slain] (Jud. 16, 24; cf. Hos. 8, 11). 

n" à 299) and tho thou takest much soap’ (Jer, 2, 22; cf, 
Gen. 3, 16; Num. 26, 54; 33, 54; 35, 8; II Ch. 33, 23). 

Йо пзу ‘he makes many stumble’ (Jer. 46, 16). 

2707 grapp №] ‘and he that gathered much had nothing 
over" (Ex. 16, 18; cf. 17; Ecc. 6, 11; Neh. 9, 37). 
The ideas ‘much’, ‘many’ may be emphasized by the addition 

of the adverb "b ‘very’, e. g., 

vans "Me 23 2 ‘for his camp is very great’ (Jo. 2, 11). 

tb 137 777 mm ‘and the fish shall Le very numerous’ (Ezk. 
47,9). 

"HD 1317 MEY? YID ‘and the land remaining is yery much’ 
(Jos. 13, 1). 

Tk TTD O'S) 2 ‘for his mercies are very many’ (I Ch. 
21, 13). 

THE 3] 33b "very much gold’ (I Ki. 10, 9). 

7b 23 nappe ‘very much cattle’ (Jos. 99 8: cf, 11, 4; Ezr. 10, 1; 
II Ch. 32, 29). 

‘TRE ng) nyny ‘very much copper’ (I Ch. 18, 8), 

"Rp "em DR ‘very many garments’ (Jos, 23,8; cf. Gen 
41, 49; Jer. 40, 12; TI Ch. 14, 13). 

Ro 392 99 ‘a very great force’ (II Ch. 24, 94: ef. 9, 9; 
30, 13). 

Ip ABW? OW ‘very many horsemen’ (II Ch. 16, 8). 

TRE ON? TPR OTD “by ‘and he made very many of all 
these vessels’ (II Ch. 4, 18). 

THE 723 7n ‘with a very great force’ (I Ki. 10, 2: II Ch. 
9, 1; сё Ех. 19, 38). . 

Wp paya Wg) ‘and that ye may become very many’ (Dt. ` 
6. 3). 

"b 1311 ‘and [the water Dan] became very much’ (Gen. 7, 18; 
c£. 47, 27; Ps. 107, 38). 
jb ‘multitude’ + genitive may be regarded as the emphatic 

form of 35 + genitive (cf. p. 189); the genitive may also be 

modified by 23, е. g, 
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mt mn dye) ‘and he desired a great many [very many] 
wives’ (II Ch. 11, 33; cf. Is. 29, 5bis; Jer. 10, 13; 49, 32; 
51, 16).! 

Pa [юп 242 ЛТД] ‘and thou shalt become a father of very 
many nations’ (Gen. 17, 4; cf. 5). 

m3 muy pion TT ‘woe to the multitude of many nations’ (Is. 
17, 12; cf. Dan. 11, 10)2 
For the expression of ‘many such’ ef. p. 130. 

When these ideas ‘much’, ‘many’ modify the first term of a 
comparison of equality they need not be definitely expressed, 
the meaning being borne by the comparative construction. 
The second term in this case consists of 3 + noun or WR? + 
sentence. These ideas in such a comparison, however, may 
be more definitely rendered by the addition of the phrase 
345 ‘in quantity, in number’, Sometimes ‘much’, ‘many’ is 
definitely expressed by 27, &c, in the first term. Sometimes 
275 is added pleonastically to this construction, e. g. 

Ts ve myn mog 702772? ‘it shall be for all the sons of 
Aaron, for one as much as the other’ (Lev. 7, 10). 

me ag roi unos) ‘and we will cut trees‏ جج12 
from Lebanon as many as thou wantest [according to all‏ 
thy desire] (II Ch. 2, 15).‏ 

тубу тил чуно T? Np} ‘and take for yourself as much as you 
want' (I Sam. 2, 16). 

nt poz mz 5ок оао ліплов-га А00 ‘fill the men's sacks 
with as much food as they can carry' (Gren. 44, 1). 

55 men претор en bm oY) ‘and people as many as the sand 
on the seashore’ (I Sam. 13, 5; cf. Jud. 6, 5; 7, 12bis; II Sam. 
17, 11). 

3*5 mew 129192 Of D237] and you are this day as many as 
the stars in heaven’ (Dt. 1, 10; cf. 10, 22; 28, 62; I Ki. 10, 27; 
II Ch. 1, 15; 9, 27). 

34 mn nebrbp gp am 27) DY ‘a people as numerous as the 
sand on the seashore' (Jos. 11, 4; cf. I Ki. 4, 20). 

ug Dyno mim nen] and JHVH will add to the people as 

many again as they are...’ (II Sam. 24, 3). 














1 In 1 Ki. 16,41, pon may mean either ‘murmuring’ or ‘abundance’ 
Gë man Sip ‘2 ‘for there is the sound of the murmuring of [of very much] 
rain’; so also perhaps Jer. 10,13; 51, 16. 

2 In Ps. 87,16 or oe jem means ‘the abundant wealth of many 
wicked men’. 
18 JAOS 34. 
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DOS po rs yes» `p uf there is as much as a step between 
me and death' (I Sam. 20, 3j. 


DPA OD M129 pace?) "vow "bp ‘and the sun stood still... 


and did not hasten to go down for as much as a whole day’ 

(Jos, 10,13; cf. Num. 11,31; I[ Sam. 19, 37; Ru. 1, 4; 2, 17:-— 

Is, 26, 20; Ear. 9,8; If Ch. 12, 7; Ps. 105, 12; I Ch. 16, 19).! 

‘As much, many as’ may also be expressed by ‘J ‘sufficiency’ 
+ genitive, alone or preceded by 3: 252 may be employed as 
in the last construction, e. g. 
nz? "; Tm pun SD Et ‘and if his hand can not reach to as 

much as a sheep [if he cannot afford] (Lev. 5, 7; cf. 19, 8; Jer. 

51, 5Bbis; Hab. 2, 13bis). 

NN} YI NIH rr "em ‘and he can afford as much as its 

redemption [requires] (Lev. 25, 26; cf. Dt. 25, 2). 

2 i» wuwns wup ‘we redeemed our brethren... as many 

as we could’ (Neh. 5, 8). 

34? AZ WD wp ‘and they came as many as locusts in number’ 

(Jud. 6, 5). 

The idea of ‘as much, many as’ may be expressed also by 
“BOD ‘number’, e. g., 

THR YO OX BRD `p for thy gods were as many as [the 

number of] thy cities’ (Jer, 11, 13: 9, 28). 

"nim BAY gwim msn agom ‘ye have erected altars as 

many as the streets of Jerusalem’ (Jer, 11, 13; cf. ‚Job 1, 5). 
mgr? m8) wie and they took as many wives as thev them- 

selves were’ (Jud. 21, 23; ef, Jos, 4, 5). 

The idea ‘so much, such a great quantity, number’ used 
without expressed second term of the comparison, may be 
rendered by 35 or 34, e. EË. 
Мл 327 2 Ns ona тй mu vo ‘and they were three 

days taking the spoil, for it was so much’ (II Ch. 20. 25). 
Бп! 2% % noo ‘for what purpose do you make so many 

[are your many] sacrifices to me’ (Is. 1, 11). 
A 25°57 ‘because thy transgressions are so m 

count of thy many] (Jer. 30,14; 15; cf Hos. 9, 7: Lam. 

1, 5) 


t From this use of 3 is developed t 
tative and temporal, ef. Gesenius-Buhl, p. 396: in many of the examples 
here given 3 may be translated by ‘about’. The same s is found in r93 
‘how much’, ezpa ‘almost’, 


any [on ac-' 


he meaning 'about' both quanti-- 





l 
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opp "рш Мб it could not be counted, it was so much [for 

multitude] (Gen. 16, 10; 32, 13; I Ki. 3,8; cf. 1 Ki. 8,5; 

II Ch. 5, 6; Dt. 28, 47; Tos. 9, 13; Ezk. 27, 12; 16; 18; 28, 18; 

Nah. 3, 4; Zech. 2, 8; Job 35, 9; Lam. 1, 3). 

The idea *— times as much, many' may be rendered by a 
numeral expression followed 3, but it is usually expressed as 
a comparative (cf. p. 196), e. g., : 
opypsenp pay nyo Gap "nec ‘and I will bring seven times 

as many plagues upon you as your sins deserve’ (Lev, 

36,291). 

Dye Abe O27 ODP AO’ "mm ‘JHVH will make you a thous- 

and times as many as you are' (Dt. 1, 11; ef. II Sam. 24, 3,1 

I Ch. 21, 3). 


More. 

This idea in the sense of ‘in addition to’ is the same as 
the idea ‘other’ that means ‘in addition to’ and is expressed 
by the adverb, 71, may (cf. p. 153 f). 

The idea ‘more’ in the first term of a comparison of super- 
iority is regularly expressed by the words that denote ‘much’, 
‘many’ followed by the comparative preposition 32, tho they 
may be omitted, e. g., 
web msy| 33 Wwe Wa oY may ‘behold the Israelites are more 

numerous and mightier than we are’ (Ex. 1,9; cf Dt. 20, 1; 

Am. 6, 2). 
me n P nm mT? W THVH is able to give thee more 

than this (II Ch. 25, 9; cf. Ecc. 2, 7). 

Toyo 23 ugy '2 ‘for there are more with us than with him’ 
(II Ch. 32, 7). 

EDIN emp opp gg Pan 2 for those that are with us are 
more numerous than those that are with them' (II Ki. 
6, 16;2 Is. 54,1; I Ch. 24, 4). 

‘300 прыт Gu muy "wen "3 "f thou sayest... these nations 
are more numerous than I' (Dt. 7, 17). 








i Here mppp mip omp) ogy may menn ‘ns many as they are, and a 
hundred times as many as they nre. i. e. 'not only once but a hundred 
‚times as many’, Others think it means ‘a hundred times and again a 
hundred times as many’, cf. K. Budde, Die Bücher Samuel, Tübingen u. 
Leipzig, 1902 [= Kurz. Hande. zum AT., 8], p. 329. 
3? Read ope for omu, cf. Crit. Ed. of Book of Kings by B. Stade and 
F. Schwally. Leipzig, 1904 (— БВОТ, 9) р. 207, 1. 10. 
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rm пеп Web 27) mier meg we Dinar YP ‘and those 
he killed in his death were more than those he killed in 
his life-time’ (Jud. 16, 30; cf Jos. 10, 11). 

[pe n'neo 73v NX> Cen ‘the rich man shall not give 
more ... than half a shekel’ (Ex. 30, 15). 

fer Däpp ‘they are more in number than the sand’ (Ps. 
139, 18; cf. I Ki. 5, 10). 

wie c" ntu 12 ‘my enemies are more numerous than 
the hairs of my head’ (Ps. 69, 5; cf. Jer. 46, 23). 

YH nepo 3F ‘they are more numerous than the hairs of 
my head’ (Ps. 40, 15). 

"aaa mm pen Denn وججه‎ X9 ‘not because you were more 
numerous than any other people has JH VH loved you .. .' 
(Dt. 7, 7). 

mge Triyang ‘a and thou hast made thy abominations 
more than they [did] (Ezk. 16, 51; cf. Ex. 36, 5). 

mo me nm “this has more rest than the other’ (Eee. 6, 5; cf. 
Prov. 26, 12; 29, 20). 

pesg Theo Thy? oye NM ‘and he will stand more years than 
the king of the north’ (Dan. 11, 8; cf. Ezk, 16, 52; 23, 11 bis; 
Ps. 4, 8; Esth. 2, 17). 

"BYTE FN nip? myo oym ‘and Manasseh seduced to 
do more evil than did the nations..." (II Ki, 21, 9). 

онр "PTS ‘my righteousness is more than God's (Job 35, 9). 
The idea '— times as much, many’ may be expressed by this 

same construction, e. g., 

nm, Wey n?» ЛАО ГЫЗ ЛО ТР) and Benjamin's portion 
was five times as much [more| as the portions of all [the 
others| (Gen. 43, 34). 


The ideas ‘more than’ ‘as much, many as’ may be rendered 

by a numeral expression followed by 5y ‘over’, e, o. 

TON Oy "n8 nat 735 "nng К) ‘апі I will give thee one shoulder 
[of land] more than thy brothers’ (Gen. 48, 23), 

Bn DP wp» en e myo my and it was double as much as 
they gathered every day' (Ex. 16, 5). 

D»nWen oy yag Bang 2M ‘and I will punish you seven 
times as much as your sins [deserve] (Lex. 26, 24; cf. 98). 
The verb gp ‘to add, do more, make more’ usually in the 

Hiphil, may express the idea of ‘more’, Sometimes it is com- 

bined with other constructions denoting ‘more’, e. gu 
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nor хә "mm 137 np DFTN ‘these words JHVH spoke 
... and no more’ (Dt. 5, 19). 

> ap na 9 mm nee n» JHVH do so to me and more 
also if..." (Ru. 1,17; cf. I Sam. 14, 44; 20, 13; II Sam. 3, 9; 
3, 35; I Ki. 2, 23; 19, 2: with ox I Sam. 3,17; 25, 22; I Ki. 
20, 10; II Ki. 6, 31: with N5»"BW II Sam. 19, 14—cf. also Ps. 
120, 3; Ezk. 5, 16). 

SH novw-5y pm Чо make the guilt of Israel more, greater" 
(Ezr. 10, 10; cf. Ezk. 23, 14; Ps. 71, 14; Job 34, 32). 

py mm 40° УНУН will increase you [= make you more} 
(Ps. 115, 14). 

"yov "jw mpeyooy npe thou hast added to the report that 
I Ke (LI Ch. 9, 6). 

23IN? mon ngs net ‘and he that increases knowledge, increases 
pain' (Ecc. 1, 18; cf. Neh. 13, 18). 

TON 27 T “їр ОЛО! ‘and what more can David say to 
you’ (II Sam. 7, 20; cf. Prov. 11, 24). 

Mpa goy Gem eg mp ab ppo then thou shalt get three 
more [other] cities besides these three’ (Dt. 19, 9). 

"owe “2907970 "лу? 2wnmW nem and Ahab did more ... than 
all the kings of Israel...’ (I Ki. 16, 32). 

D»nWen oy y») n2nN mÝ ‘Asoy ‘and I will chastise you 


seven times as much as your sins deserve’ (Lev. 26, 18). 


Most. 

This idea may be rendered by making definite the ex- 
pressions for ‘much’, ‘many’, е. р., 
D27 DAX 1? “for you are the most numerous’ (I Ki. 18, 25).! 
Ton vw oy Opa) ‘most men will proclaim, each his own 

goodness’ (Prov. 20, 6).2 

This idea in the sense of partitive ‘majority, greater number 
of’ may also be expressed b; mz*2 followed by the definite 
genitive of the modified noun or pronoun, е. g., 


! Possibly also c2*5 Esth. 4, 3; ef, however, 33 with article in an in- 
definite sense, p. 191. In Ex. 16, 17; 18, the article of n3157 makes the 
participle definite, not the idea of ‘much’, in v. 18, however, yyy sÙ 
n319n ‘and he that gathered much had nothing over’ maen comes very 
close to being a superlative and was perhaps felt as such (cf. oyp 
Num. 11, 32), tho it is more likely that it has the same force as Amon 
in v. 17, which is certainly not superlative. 

2 Неге 07к”27 is poetical for oyga 2 with article. 
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nie МӘ pen mayo C? ‘for most of the people had not 
cleansed themselves’ (II Ch. 30, 18). 

"pw DDO AN Ty) ‘hitherto most of them had watched...’ 
(I Ch, 12, 29). 


A litile, Pew. 

The idea of ‘a little’ both absolutely and attributively is 
expressed by 2y9:! when used attributively it usually stands in 
the construct before its noun, but may stand after it in the 
genitive, e. g., 

Sax’ ma yrOX) pyp or ‘whether he eats little or much’ (Ecc. 
5, 11; cf. Gen. 30, 15; 30; Dt. 28, 38; Jos. 22,17; Hag. 1, 6; 
9; 2,6; Ps. 8, 6; 37, 16; Prov. 15, 16; 16, 8). 

bpp? oye 25 «he heart of the wicked is like а little [thing] 
(Prov. 160, 20), 

"3? bybn ‘is it a little thing that..." (Num. 16, 13). 

20 Бу ‘a little water’ (Gen. 18, 4; 24, 17; 43, 2; 11bis; 44, 25; 
I Sam. 14, 29; I Ki. 17, 12; Prov. 6, 10; 24, 33: Is. 26, 20;? 
Ezr. 9, 8*). 

Ер? WP ‘a little help’ (Dan. 11, 34; cf. Ecc. 10, 1; Ezk. 11, 16). 
‘A little’ is also expressed by Yt in— 

ОЎ Т0} 09 Wp? ‘here a little, there a little’ (Is. 28, 10; 13). 
The idea of ‘few’ used absolutely may be expressed by byb, 

its plural Dey, or by 990 ‘number’: used attributively, it is 

expressed by BY, IDS or yf? (only once) used in the genitive, 
or as adjective after its noun; by *y32 in the construct before 

following genitive (only once); by 577% as adjective after a 

plural noun (cf. p. 173); by the dual or the numeral two in 

the sense of ‘a couple’, ‘one or two’, e. g., 

ma: oyy GRO and the people in it were few’ (Neh. 7, 4; cf. 
Ecc. 9, 14). 

"D GR "ot vg cy] by5 ‘few and evil were the years of my 
life’ (Gen. 47, 9; cf. Job 10, 20). 7 

Пл oyo `) ‘for they are few’ (Jos. 7, 3). 

Deyo TA cr ‘his days shall be few’ (Ps. 109, 8; cf. Ece, 5, 1). 

"Poo vnb "m" Prag ‘and let him not die and his men not 
be few' (Dt. 33, 6; cf. Is. 10, 19). 





' yoy ‘whisper’ is used in a sense somewhat like ‘a lit p» | 
و ا‎ e tle' in Job 

' prj typ? in these two passages means ‘as much as a little bit of a 
moment, ‘for a very little while’ (cf. pp. 193f., 194, n.). 


— 
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27 ок мл DR ‘whether they [Oya the people] are few or 

many’ (Num. 13, 18; cf. I Sam. 14, 6). 

‘OY byo DWN) ‘and few men were with me’ (Neh. 2, 12). 
oyp ‘NH ‘a few men’ (Dt. 26,5; 28, 62). 

pp DD) ‘a few days’ (Num. 9, 20). 

"Pob ‘NH ‘a few men’ (Gen. 34, 30; Dt. 4, 27; Jer. 44, 28; Ps. 

105, 12; I Ch. 16, 19; ef. Job 16, 22). 

“Yip Wisk ‘a few men’ (Is. 24, 6). 
DWN пузо ‘a few men’ (II Ch. 24, 24). 
cm, 1 vh In Co IR other a few days or a month or many 

days [a year] (Num. 9, 22). 

"myP cu) ngvpo xn ‘and see I am gathering a stick or 

two...’ (I Ki, 17, 12). 

The idea of ‘few in number’ may also be expressed by YY. 
Just as 3) may take the genitive in the sense of ‘having 
much, many’, this word may take a dependent noun with 5 
in the sense of ‘having few, few in’, e. g., 

YR} p) 27) ‘and the numerous [people] will serve the one 

few in number' (Gen. 25, 23; cf. Mi. 5, 1; Ps. 68, 28). 
muy vob yo) and the one few in number [shall be] a mighty 

nation' (Is. 60, 22). 

DH? 9# Tyg CI have but few days’ (Job 32, 6; cf. 30, 1).! 

Like 33 (cf. p. 191) &y9 may take the article in the sense 
of ‘small in number’, and in the sense of a superlative, e. g. 
їлп) eyban eybî ‘and to the [tribe] small in number thou 

shalt give a little portion’ (Num. 26, 54; 33, 54; cf. 35, 8). 
omy Ego BBS °3 ‘for you are the smallest in number 

of all the peoples’ (Dt. 7, 7). 

The idea of ‘few’ used partitively is expressed by one of 
the words for ‘few’ governing the modified noun with the 
preposition j® or 3, e. g., 

IPOD We OTH WIT ‘and I will leave a few of them’ (Ezk. 

12, 16). 

"Ep Ep vm ^? ‘for we are left a few of many’ (Jer. 

42, 2). 

"pts oyp cyo Pppp) ‘and thou wilt take from there a few 

of the number’ (Ezk. 5, 3). 


i From such cases as these, 773 develops the meaning ‘young’, cf. 
Gesenius-Bahl, p. 683. 
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520 nyg-—m may2 wv) byo Ок) and if there remain but few 
of the years to the year of jubilee' (Lev. 25, 52). 

The ideas ‘a little’, ‘few’ may also be expressed by verbal 

forms derived from the stem Byn, e. g, 

yp! x» ONT ‘and I will make them many and they will 
not be few’ (Jer. 30, 19; cf. Neh. 9, 32; Piel Ecc. 12, 3). 

солк туул) 'and they [n'797 mm the wild beasts] will make 
you few in number’ (Ley. 26, 22; cf. II Ki. 4, 3; Num. 96, 54; 
33, 54; 35, 8). 

DYE] 397 Ep?!) ‘and gathered, both those that gathered 
much and those that gathered little’ (Ex. 16, 17; ef. 18). 
The ideas ‘a little’, ‘few’ are apparently emphasized by "gto 

used adverbially, just as ‘much’, ‘many’ are emphasized by Rb 

‘very, €. g., 

|] wm Бур "Ty ‘yet a very little [time] and...” (Is. 10, 25; 
99, 17). 

WS By Wet ‘and the rest shall be very few’ (Is. 16, 14). 
When the noun depending on yọ is also modified by a 

demonstrative, it may apparently stand either with or without 

article, e. g., 

TW] U27 HYP ‘a little of this honey’ (I Sam. 14, 29). 

"AO 37 byb ‘those few sheep’ (I Sam. 17, 28). 


Less. 

The idea ‘less’ in the first term of a comparison of inferi- 
ority may be expressed by one of the words denoting ʻa little’, 
‘few’ followed by the comparative preposition 9. The word 
denoting ‘a little’, ‘few’, however, may be omitted, e. £^ 
DR Т?рд BYE? x Fam ‘and the poor shall not give less 

than half a shekel' (Ex. 30, 15). 

IED 3 T? ABI ? ‘that God exacts of thee [less] than thine 

iniquity [deserves]’ (Job 11, 6). 

773 Wi DENS ‘they are accounted by him [as less] than 

nothing' (Is. 40, 17). 


Dp? 4D THY у ЗРП лгу! ‘and now those that have fewer 
days that I, mock me' (.Job 30, 1). 


Least. 


This idea may be expressed by making the expressions for 
‘a little’, ‘few’ definite, e. É; 


А » ч e. => A Ф 
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meyo Hypa BAX > ‘for you are the least of all peoples’, 
(Dt. 7, 7). 

cep Mee 2¥ your ‘and the one that gathered least 
gathered ten homers’ (Num. 11, 32).! 

10332 'e2U n'nepp-520 тууп "egen ‘and my gens is the 
least numerous of all the gentes of the tribes of Benjamin' 
(I Sam. 9, 21; cf. Jud. 6, 15). 

WIP oy wr: wwyn> ‘for the least little while thy holy people 
possessed it’ (Is. 63, 18). 


Enough. 

This idea used absolutely may be rendered by 3} ‘much’ or 
"3 ‘sufficiency’. When that for which anything is a sufficiency 
is expressed, the construction is either 2) with 5 + ‘that for 
which’, or "3 with possessive suffix or following genitive, e. g., 
27 ‘it is enough’ (Gen. 45, 28; II Sam. 24, 16;? I Ki. 19, 4; 

I Ch. 21, 15; cf. Ex. 9, 28). 

72 3) ‘it is enough for thee' (Dt. 3, 26; cf. Ezk. 44, 6; 45,9; 

Dt. 33, 7). 

"Ww 22 "r*^ I have enough, my brother’ (Gen. 33, 9). 

THI WB nag n2? 2) ‘you have dwelt long enough on this hill 
[enough is your dwelling on this hill (Dt. 1, 6; cf. 2, 3). 
“рту ‘until there is not enough [room to hold it] (Mal. 

3, 10). 

T 558 ‘eat enough for thyself’ (Prov. 25, 16). 
mr; aan Rt ‘would they not steal enough for themselves’ 

(Ob. 5; cf. Ex. 36, 7; Jer. 49, 9). 


"Thy "ops wem or; “з рк тоз “Lebanon is not enough for 


a burning, nor its animals for a sacrifice’ (Is. 40, 16; cf. Dt. 
15, 8; Nah. 2, 13; Jer. 51, 58bis; Hab. 2, 13bis). 
9 zen a rr "map Sr ‘and if his hand can not find 
enough to restore it to him' (Lev. 25, 28). 
The noun jim ‘substance’ may be used absolutely with the 
meaning ‘it is enough’, like 3; occasionally 53 seems to have 
à meaning very similar to *enough',? e. g., 


t In Ex. 16,17; 18 t'z555 has probably a positive meaning ‘the one 
that gathered little’, tho in y. 18 it approaches closer to the superlative 
meaning cf. n3397 p. 197, n. 1. 

2 Of. p. 190, n. 2. 

? In Jud. 21, 14, 12 is regarded by some (cf. Gesenius-Buhl!?, Leipzig, 
1899, p. 375) as having the meaning of 'enough' this meaning in this 
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Пл MH ND J28 four things do not say enough’ (Prov. 30, 15; 

cf. 16). 

TER > NEE Kp Чаке, І pray, my present...for I 

have all [I need, enough]’ (Gen. 33, 11). 

As an attribute this idea may be expressed by % ог ny 
+ the genitive of the noun of which there is a sufficiency.! 
Sometimes one of the expressions for ‘enough’ used absolutely 
has practically the force of an attribute, e. в. 
bw 29m "1 ‘enough goat's milk’ (Prov. 27, 27). 

GRO "I ‘enough of the service’ (Ex. 36, 5). 
nn» ny? ‘bread enough’ (Ezk. 16, 49). 
офу 2? 8120903 3P3 ‘we have both straw and fodder enough 

[both straw and fodder are enough with us] (Gen. 24, 25). 

The idea of enough may also be expressed by the verbs 
pat, me ‘to be sufficient’, 839 “to reach’, y3¥ ‘to have enough, 
be sated’, the last usually with reference to food, e. E. 
"r7 Dye mpl er Pom if the dust of Samaria 

were enough for handfuls for all the people...’ (I Ki. 

20, 10). | 
"D "mp omg nh ‘and all this is not enough for me...’ 

(Esth. 5, 13). 

JP n0? wb M^ “and yet [even thus] they were not enough for 

them' (Jud. 21, 14; cf. Num. 11, 12bis; Hos. 12, 92), 

W 09 RIP N^ «he mountain is not enough for us’ (Jos. 

17, 16; cf. Zech. 10, 10), 
туз ppo ara шугур) pg Tay ‘he that works his 

land will have enough bread, but he that follows vain 

things will have his fill of poverty’ (Prov. 28, 19; ef. 30, 16). 
"Uil! 93m) ‘and she ate and had enough...' (Ru. 2, 14; 

cf. Ezk. 16, 28bis; Hos. 4, 10; Prov, 30, 15; IT Ch. 31, 10), 
ПУЗ WT, М? ‘they never have enough’ (Is. 56, 11). 
may? 2%} “that they may eat enough’ (Is. 23, 18: cf. Hag. 

1, 6). 

УЗУ? TNT we ne ‘what she left after she had enough’ 

(Ru. 2, 18). 


TIERE RETI Eege ag! 
passage, however, is expressed by the verb KS (cf. p. 202), 15 having its 
usual meaning ‘thus, even soi, So regarded in Gesenius-Buhl 1s, 

Top + genitive is said to occasionally have the meaning of ‘every’, 
cf. p. 153, n. 9. 

3 To be read RED "ER DES RFD? KD ppp ‘all his goods are not enough 
for the sins he has committed' cf. K. Marti, Dodekapropheton, p. 96. 
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Too much, too little. 


These ideas are ordinarily rendered by one of the expressions 
for ‘much’, ‘a little’, usually by 27 and epp, either used ab- 
solutely or followed by the comparative preposition 15: in the 
latter case HYD may be omitted, e. g. 

2) DY Ty ‘the people are still too many’ (Jud. 7, 4). 

059 27 {уоп take] too much upon you’ (Num. 16, 3). 

phat mopo 005 27 ‘it is too much [long] for you to go up to 
Jerusalem' (I Ki. 12, 28; 19, 7). 

апр эл тл) 92 pon mm 2 or the portion of the Judahites 
was too much for them’ (.Jos. 19, 9). 

ETI PIONS ‘ARS JAX We oy 37 ‘the people with thee are 
too many for me to give the Midianites into their hand’ 
(Jud, 7, 2). 

TINI Too nam ‘and if the way is too much [long] for thee’ 
(Dt. 14, 24). 

byp ox) ‘and if it is too little’ (II Sam. 12, 8; cf. Num. 
16, 13[?}). 

вуду "опол PI ‘but the priests were too few' (II Ch. 29, 34). 

"Dap pop ‘is it too little for you...” (Num. 16, 9; Is, 7, 18; 
Ezk, 34, 18; cf. Job 15, 11; Ezk. 16, 20[?]). 

neo Ama mae By Di ‘and if the family is too few [in 
number] for a lamb’ (Ex. 12, 4). 

Pop |] 92 »uj RY ‘and the boundaries of the Danites were 
too little for them" (Joa. 19, 47). 

‘Too much’ may also be expressed by ‘more than enough’ 
(cf. p. 202), e. g., 

MRI? түрп "ID gott Geo Gamm ‘the people furnish more 
than enough service for the work’ (Ex. 36, 5). 


All. 


This idea used absolutely in the sense of ‘everything’, ‘all 
of it, ‘all of them’ referring either to all things in creation, 
or to all things in a certain class or set, is expressed by 95 
or 5*5 apparently without difference of meaning. When 92m 
stands as subject of a verbal sentence, the verb may be plural 
when the subject represents a plural idea,! e. g., 


i‏ کن 





1 Cf, bo, on ‘every one’ p. 158. 
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"an nnn nog 55 ‘thou hast put everything under his feet’ 
(Ps. 8, 7; cf. Jer. 44, 18; Zeph. 1, 2; Prov. 16, 4; 28, 5; Job 
13, 1; 42, 3). 

sny c25 an} ‘I have given you all [of them] (Gen. 9, 3). 

92 ney ma ‘38 ‘I am JHVH, the maker of all (Is. 44, 24; 
cf. Prov. 26, 10). 

25 “©һз ‘in want of all things’ (Dt. 98, 48; 57; cf. 47; Ezk. 
44, 30 bis; Ps. 119, 128). 

939 “HD 71m ‘and he gave him a tenth of all (Gen. 14, 20). 

927 927 ‘everything is vanity' (Ecc. 1, 2; cf. I Ki. 6, 18; 7, 33; 
II Ki. 24, 16; 25, 17; Jer. 52, 22: Ps. 119, 91; Ecc. 2, 16; 3, 
20; 6,6; 9,2; Ezr. 2, 42; 8,35; I Ch. 29, 16; II Ch. 98, 6; 
29, 28: 35, 7). 

ку 527 ‘all came to pass’ (Jos, 21, 43; cf. II Sam. 17, 3; Ecc. 
3, 20 bis). E 

D3? W3 %37 ‘they all came to pass for you’ (Jos, 23, 14). 

угли үрп тер} and the priest shall sacrifice all of it... 
(Lev. 1, 9; cf. 13; 8, 27; Dt. 2, 36; Jos. 11,19; 1I Sam. 19,31; 
I Ki. 14, 26; Ecc. 3, 11; 7, 15; 10, 19; 11, 5; II Ch. 12, 9). 

1] 209 537 David recovered everything, all of them’ (I Sam. 
30, 19; cf. Ex. 29, 24; IT Sam. 24, 23: Dan. 11,2: Is. 65, 8; 
Ezk. 7, 14; Ezr. 1, 11; I Ch. 21, 23; 28,19; 29,19; IT Ch. 36, 
17; 18). 

Rit 555 "yh a for he is the former of all things’ (Jer. 10, 16; 
51, 19; cf. Is. 29, 11; II Ch. 31, 5). 

233 CVN туз тт ‘and JHVH blessed A. in everything' 
(Gen. 24, 1; cf. II Sam. 23, 5; Ps. 103, 19; I Ch. 29, 19). 

at 532 everything has a time’ (Ece. 3, 1; 19; cf. I Ch. 99, 12: 
> Job 24, 24), 

The pronoun 55 used absolutely may be modified by a 


. Telative clause, usually introduced by a relative pronoun, 55 


in this case never takes the article, tho it máy be preceded hy 

the mota accusativi nx, e. g., 

32 wen} пр гард “hou shalt die and all that is thine' 
(Gen. 20, 7; cf. 6, 17; 13, 1; 31,21: 43; 39,3; 45,11; Ley. 
15, 20bis; Num. 19, 14; II Sam. 16, 4; 1 Ki. 20, 4; Ezk. 
47, 9). 

AEN TD Ww? sip’) ‘and he left everything that he had in 
Joseph's hand' (Gen. 39, 6; cf. 3; 8; 21, 12[2]; Jud. 13, 14; 
I Sam. 9, 19; Neh. 5, 19; 9, 6 bis), 
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лю пор mY p7 n DIE ‘ye have observed everything 

that Moses commanded you’ (Jos. 22, 2; cf. Gen. 12, 20; 

24, 36; 25,5; Ex. 20, 11; Num. 16, 30; Dt. 29,8; I Sam. 

3, 12; II Sam. 14, 20; I Ki. 2, 35is; II Ki. 20, 15; Jer. 38, 9; 

Esth. 6, 13). 
span "wm OR WR 555 4:5 m] and put thy mind upon all 

that I shall show thee' (Ezk. 40, 4; cf. Ex. 36, 1; Jos. 22, 2). 
nyy прин Vos yey ove ‘God is with thee in all that 

thou doest’ (Gen. 21, 22; cf. 39, 5; Ex. 23, 13; I Ki. 2, 26; 

11, 37; Eee. 9, 3). 
maps vg wg bbp meg? yW) ‘and thou didst evil more than 

all that were before thee' (I Ki. 14, 9; cf. 32; 16, 30; II Ki. 

21, 11; Ecc. 2, 7:— Gen. 6, 2; Jud. 13, 13; Ezk. 43, 11). 
ver "eg a »y| rs INR TPT ‘and he placed him over his 

house and over all that he had' (Gen. 39, 5; cf. Num. 1, 50). 
DON Ink TS WR 553 m3 by) ‘and Noah did according to 

all that God commanded him’ (Gen. 6, 22; cf. 7,6; Ex. 

29, 35; 31, 11; 39, 32; 42; 40, 16; Num. 2, 34; 8, 20; 9, 5; 

30, 1; Dt. 1, 3; 41; П Ki. 11, 9; II Ch. 23, 8:—Dt. 12, 8; 

I Ki. 21, 26; 22, 54; II Ki. 14, 3; 18,3; 23, 32: 37; 24, 9; 

19; Ezk. 24, 24; П Оһ. 26, 4; 27, 2; 99, 2:—Jos. 1,17; 11, 

23: I Ki. 8, 56; IL Ki, 10, 30; Jer. 42, 20). 
m3 jm} e?) ‘and all [that] he had he put in his hands’ 

(Gen. 39, 4; cf. Ex. 9, 4). 

This idea in an attributive sense may be expressed by bs 
in the construct before, or by 52 + retrospective suffix after, 
the modified definite noun. When the noun is singular the 
expression denotes quantity, when the noun [is plural or 
collective it refers to number. The article is often omitted 
in poetry, e. g. 
pT; ‘all the land, the whole land’ (Jos. 11, 23; Gen. 

13, 9). 
omba «ll the day, the whole day’ (Is. 65, 2; 28, 24). 
g3 ‘the whole ram’ (Ex. 29, 18; Lev. 8, 21). 

0127753 'all the nations’ (Is. 2, 2; cf. Jer. 42, 17). 

Dph а] the days’ (Job 1, 5). 

méyr53 ‘all the women’ (Ex. 15, 20). 

cy? “the whole people, all the people’ (Gen. 19, 4; ef. 3, 14; 

Ps. 116, 11). 
own 53 ‘all Israel, all the Israelites’ (I Ch. 11, 1; cf. Gen. 

45, 9). 
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> ‘all the tables’ (Is. 28, 8; cf. Jer. 25,23; Ps. 89, 48; 


64, 9; Cant. 4, 14bis). 

Schaz the whole head' (Is. 1, 5bis; cf. 9, 11; II Ki. 23, 3bis; 

Ezk. 7, 17; 29, 7; 36, 5).! 

n? Sam ‘the whole world’ (Job 34, 13). 

fa 057 ‘all the people’ (Is. 9, 8; cf. Mal. 3, 9). 

пор 98707 “all Israel’ (II Sam, 2, 9; cf. Jer. 48, 31). 

Säz Gm “all Egypt’ (Ezk. 29, 2; cf. 36, 5; Jer. 13, 19). 

Ga Geng 'all peoples (Mi. 1, 9; Ps. 67, 4; 6; II Ch. 18, 27; cf. 

Is. 43, 14; 44, 9; Ezk. 32, 12; 30). 
c2 Tey ‘all thy people’ (Is, 60, 21). 

D2 Yi 32 WH ‘all the best Assyrians’ (Ezk. 23, 7). 

The idea of ‘all’ may be emphasized by using both construc- 
tions with 55 together, e. g., i 
пор bgn map ‘the whole house of Israel’ (Ezk. 11, 15; 

20, 40; 36, 10). 

APD OM? ‘the whole of Edom’ (Ezk. 35, 15). 
m3 *355753 'all the kings of the Gentiles (Is. 14, 18). 
mT? ‘the whole congregation’ (Num. 16, 3). 

D?2 T7953 all thy enemies’ (Jer. 30, 16). 

‘All’ in the sense of ‘everything’ may also be expressed by 
73777, 0330773 (cf. p. 160£), and 8337753 all the things’ e. gu 
my Ge 753 all things are continually laboring’ (Ecc. 1, 8) 
пух ЗИВ D'270753 nw "wo ‘and he told everything that he 

had done’ (Gen. 24, 66; cf. Lev. 8, 36; Dt. 1, 18). 

When the idea of ‘all’ modifies a demonstrative pronoun, 
the demonstrative is treated just like a modified noun. When 
the demonstrative is singular the feminine nat is usually em- 
ployed. These expressions ordinarily take nw in the accusa- 
tive, e. gu | 
nKr53 nom. all this (Jud. 6, 13; Mi. 1, 5; Ps. 44, 18). 
AAN acc. “all this’ (Gen. 41, 39; without nx Dt. 32, 98). 
nWr532 “in all this’ (ISam. 22,15; Il Sam. 14, 19; Is. 5, 35; 

9, 11; 16; 20; 10, 4; Hos. 7, 10; Ps. 78, 32; Job 1, 22; 2, 10; 

Neh. 10, 1; cf. IL Ch. 21, 18). 
nr?3 nom. ‘all this’ (Esth. 5, 13). 


Еа. санае‏ ا کک 


Y The article is said to be often omitted with parts of the bod 

nitt y after 
ba et Gesenius-Kautzsch, $ 127¢, This is probably simply the frequent 
postical omission of the article, so that these cases do not differ in kind 
from those in the preceding example. 
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nr53"nw acc. ‘all this’ (Ecc. 8, 9; 9, 1bis). 
ni" ace. ‘all this' (Ecc. 7, 23). 

nog nom. ‘all these’ (Gen. 49, 28). 
MSIE acc. ‘all these things’ (Gen. 15, 10). 
Пў 992 ‘in all these things’ (Job 12, 9). 

tî mK nom. ‘all these’ (Hab. 2, 6). 

$2 + singular demonstrative has sometimes the force of 
‘every one of them’ (cf. p. 159). 

The noun modified by 55 may take other nominal modifiers 
(possessive suffix, descriptive adjective, demonstrative, genitive, 
relative clause)!; 5> + suffix stands after all other modifiers 
(cf. p. 206), e. g. 
apos ‘all my goodness’ (Ex. 33, 19; cf. Dt. 5, 13). 

‘tayy “all my bones’ (Ps. 22, 18; cf. Num. 31, 10; Jer. 35, 8; 

Ezk. 43, 11). 
apy” ‘all her people’ (Lam. 1, 11; cf. Gen. 41, 40). 
mwg ayh “all the good things’ (Jos. 23, 14). 
misyon myb “all the cities that they found’ (Jud. 20, 48). 
му) NIIR? ‘all the evil abominations’ (Ezk. 6, 11). 
zap 1370759 ‘all the good [thing)’ (Jos. 23, 15 bis). 

DY 320-52 ‘all my evil neighbors’ (Jer. 12, 14). 

ny pT ‘this whole land’ (Jer. 25, 11; ef. 45, 4). 

ias p*313 53 'all these things’ (Dt. 4, 30; I Ch. 17, 15). 
neg Dy? ‘all these cities’ (Num. 21, 25). 

VST ‘2507p ‘all the kings of the earth’ (Ps. 102, 16). 

Эу 22753 ‘all the Israelites’ (Lev. 21, 24). 

Uva w28'53 ‘all the men of his house’ (Gen. 17, 27). 

omang wy we OTP “all the men that turned their 

faces..." (Jer. 42, 17; cf. 16, 15; Gen. 6, 17; Num. 35, 7; 

Dt. 4, 3). 

When the idea of ‘all’ modifies a personal pronoun the pronoun 
is expressed by affixing a possessive suffix to 52. If the pronoun 
is singular, the expressions indicate quantity or extent; if 
plural or collective, number. These expressions may stand in 
apposition to a preceding noun or pronoun, è. g., 


792 эру ADR aby ‘I will assemble all of thee, oh Jacob’ 
(Mi. 2. 19). 





! In Ps, 89,5153 and 23 appear to be used together, viz, DB} zT, 
but the passage is corrupt, cf. B. Duhm, Die Psalmen, Freiburg i. B., 
1899 («= Kurz. Hande. zum AT., 14) p. 224. 


rr 
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Tha ned mppns det none of thee rejoice, oh Philistia’ (Is. 
14, 29; cf. 31). 

ny? np! тўр ‘all of thee is fair, my sweetheart’ (Can. 4, 7). 

m33? xj n'y a ‘for thou, all of thee, hast gone up to the 
house-tops' (Is. 22, 1). 

Tye NTN? Hd “WOW eT ку) ‘and the first came out red, 
all of him was [he was all] like a hairy mantel’ (Gen. 25, 25; 
cf. Lev. 13, 13; Nah. 2, 1; Job 21, 93; Cant. 5, 16). 

155 my wo wand Mt. Sinai, all of it, smoked" (Ex. 19, 18; 
cf. Prov. 24, 31; Jer. 2, 21; 48, 38). 

HI yyh syy ‘yet all go out keeping time [278 locusts] (Prov. 
30, 27). 

myo aj? °? [түл 1223$ ° ‘... the whole plain of Jordan, 
that all of it was well watered’ (Gen. 13, 10; cf. Ex. 25, 36; 
37, 22; Is. 48, 6; Jer. 6, 6; 50, 13; Am. 8,8; 9, 5; Nah. 3, 1; 
Ps. 139, 4; ‚Job 38, 18). 

Ay» am туру лол ‘behold a candle-stick, all of it gold’ (Zech. 
4, 2).1 

n} TH PN Y2 2 ‘we are all of us the sons of one man 
(Gen. 42, 11; cf. Ex. 12, 33; Dt. 5, 3; II Sam. 19, 7; Is. 
64, 7; 8). : 

vg vs ‘all of us are lost’ (Num. 17, 27; cf. II Sam. 13, 25; 
Ts. 53, 6; 59, 11; 64, 5bis). 

1729 9758 'to which of us' (II Ki. 9, 5). 

0725 "DN 2 Non "have not all of us one father’ (Mal. 2, 10; 
cf. Prov. 1, 14; gen. Is. 53, 6). 

DPJ 0399 оч OPY) ‘and you...are all of you alive this 
day' (Dt. 4. 4; cf. 29, 9; Jud. 20, 7; Is. 50, 11; Ps. 82, 6; Job 
13, 4; 16, 3). 

сур Ze pope) 'and all of you came to me’ (Dt. 1, 22; ef. 
‚Jos. 8, 4; I Sam. 22, 8; Is. 48, 14; 65, 12; Jer. 2, 29; Ps. 62, 4: 
Job 27, 12). 

Pa Ga po Ip ‘because ye are all become dross (Ezk. 
99, 19). 

Pë DE gr JAY Gorze ‘will the son of Jesse give to 
all of you fields and vineyards’ (I Sam. 22, 7bis). 


“ 





! The whole sentence 792 am is momen rectum to construct mmo, сї. 
Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 130d. 
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eng zm "eb Dj see ‘and all of them fell by the sword 
until there were none of them left’ (Jos. 8, 24; cf. I Sam. 


39, 11). 

"wn mens j3cox ‘I will deliver them all slain...’ (Jos. 
11, 6; ef. Is. 57, 13; Ecc. 2, 14; 7, 18[?]; 9, 11). 

nes 5wym v3 v] с\й} opa ‘all of them were men, chiefs 
of the Israelites’ (Num. 13, 3; cf. I Sam. 26, 12; II Ki. 19, 35; 
Ezk. 7, 16; I Ch. 9, 22: I Ch. 2, 6; 7,3). 

Ga "8 MMpw o and he put trumpets in the hands of all 
of them’ (Jud. 7, 16; cf. Gen. 43, 34; Nah. 2, 11; Prov. 22, 2). 

phob mm ms ob! ‘and all of them shall have one king’ 
(Ezk. 37, 92; cf. 24; I Sam. 6, 4). 

wh p> Sop mp ‘all those that make idols are nothing’ (Is. 
44, 9; cf. 43, 14; 60, 21; Jer. 30, 16). 

Ga go Go ‘and cut them in the head, all of them’ 
(Am. 9, 1). 

za ww “by ‘all [these things] are against me’ (Gen. 42, 36). 

масал AY} ‘but thou excellest all of them [n3 daughters] 
( 


. 31, 30). 
mg) mg 237” they all had ... and the same form’ (I Ki. 
7, 37). 
In a number of cases the article is omitted in constructions 
of 55, viz.: 


a) with 9» used absolutely; always before "EM; DN may be 
used in the accusative, e. g., 
55 'all' (cf. p. 203£). 
"ëng oer, ‘all’ (Gen. 9, 3). 
“=> ‘all that’ (cf. p. 204f). 
acc. ‘all that’ (cf. p. 205f.). 

b) in poetry with a noun modified by attributive 52 (cf. 
p. 205f). 

c) with collectives modified by 55, probably because the idea 
of the individuals (every) in the collective is more prominent 
than the collective idea, e. g. 

"Ska ‘all flesh, living things’ (Gen. 6, 12. &c.; with nm Is. 

66, 16; with article, only Gen. 7, 15; Is. 40, 6). 
y753 ‘all trees’ (Neh. 10, 36; 38; cf. II Ki. 3, 19; 25; Ezk, 

20, 28). 

‘all birds’ (Ps. 50, 11; with nw Gen. 1, 21). 
‘dp ‘all living things’ (Gen. 3, 20; Job 12, 10; 28,21; 30, 23; 

Ps. 145, 16; with n& Gen. 8, 21; with art, Gen. 6, 19). 

14 JAO8 3€. 
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d) with noun modified by 55 followed by a determinate ad- 
jective, e. g., 
mo W357 ns ‘all living creatures’ (Gen. 1, 21; 9, 10; cf. Lev, 

11, 10). 

Yo nio mb} and over all creatures that crawl 
upon the earth’ (Gen. 1, 28; cf. Ezr. 10, 17). 

The expressions M} WR ‘as one man’, and the correlative 
adjectives? 913—jep ‘small—great’, }p}—Iy) ‘young—old’, — OR? 
JR rt Jost, Gn 20 near Dr (cf. below), are often 
used in a sense very similar to 523, e, g, 

"DW Ww» mn Оу Прут) "f thou slayest this people as one 
man [all this people (Num. 14, 15; cf. Jud. 6, 16; 20,1; 
Ezr. 3, 1). 

epe wy "osos 3° ‘and he smote the men of the 
city, both small and great' (I Sam. 5, 9; cf. Gen. 19, 11; Dt. 

1, 17; Jer. 16, 6; Ps. 104, 25; 115, 13; Job 3, 19; Esth. 1, 20; 

I Ch. 26, 13; II Ch. 31, 15). 

PER] Wap MB i20) D*O CEN “and the men of Sodom, 
young and old, surrounded the house’ (Gen. 19, 4; cf. Is. 20, 4; 
Jer. 51, 32; Lam. 9, 21), 

"чк очеку; EXT] 27 ‘and the acts of Rehoboam, the 
first and the last [all the acts of RY (If Ch. 12, 15; 16, 11; 
35, 27). 

Occasionally two correlative verbs are employed in a some- 
what similar sense, e. g., 

"INID FARIA) mm ‘may JHVH guard thy going out and 
thy coming in fall that thou dostf (Ps. 121, 8; cf. Lam. 
3, 63). 

Sometimes 713p *end', mypo ‘from the end, all together', (also 
nşp end cf. Nypp ‘some of all’ p. 212) have the meaning of 

‘all’, e. g., 

DY myer пру тн spp “and from all his brothers he took 
five men’ (Gen. 47, 2; cf. Ezk. 33, 2; Is. 56, 11[2]). 

237 TWp Do кү) and he saw from there all the people' 
(Num. 22, 41). 


i Ne E 


! Contrast 7m $355 in Gen. 9, 12; 15; 16. 
2 For other correlative expressions of a somewhat similar character, 


cf. p. 291, n. at end. None of these, however, express the idea of ‘all’ so 
explicitly as the above. 


? For the various combinations of these correlatives cf. р. 220, р, 
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Type TYy 7125372 "that his city is all captured' (Jer. 51, 31; 
cf. Gen. 19, 4). 

Rarely 35 ‘much’ has a meaning similar to ‘all’, e. g., 
man wWoyy 2*5) ‘and it shook all my bones’ (Job 4, 14; cf. 

33, 19). 

The ideas of ‘all’, ‘every’ may be emphasized by the repe- 
tition of 5>. The two may stand as the modifiers of a single 
noun (cf. p. 206), or one may stand in the construct before 
the noun, the other either absolutely or attributively in a 
genitive depending on the noun, e. g., 

7313722 "53753 'all birds of all kinds [wings] (Gen. 7, 14; Ezk. 
17, 93; cf. Neh. 10, 36). 

w^ 55 "prs jo-dy ‘therefore all [thy] commandments con- 
cerning all things I will consider right’ (Ps. 119, 128; cf. 
Ezk. 44, 30). 

?5 nonur?3 ‘every oblation of everything’ (Ezk. 44, 30). 

The expressions ms t^w2; rm: ]pt— 73, Ts —]t883, 
pmnp, mp» may be employed for emphasis together with 

) €. E. 

THX WR? OYA? op ‘and all the people rose up as one man’ 
(Jud. 20, 8; cf. Neh. 8, 1). 

"og еро byg52 xp and all the people rose up both 
small and great' (II Ki. 25, 26; cf. 23, 2; Esth. 1, 5; II Ch. 
15, 13; 34, 30; 36, 18). 

PITY mam DPD?" T2N? ‘to destroy all the Jews, young 
and old’ (Esth. 3, 13; cf. Jos. 6, 21). 

"mnn DYN VITTI) ‘and all his ways, first and last...’ 
(II Ch. 28, 26). 

"DPW OPT jpeg 29057 ‘all the kings of the north, near 
and far...' (Jer. 25, 26; cf. Esth. 9, 20; Dan. 9, 7). 

"3p? Dy? ‘all the people together' (Gen. 19, 4). 

Expressions containing 55 ‘all’, ‘every’ may also be empha- 
sized by Tym, mM ‘together’, e. g. 

Ty? ^9 555 'all have gone aside together’ (Ps. 14, 3). 

m 59373 gu: all flesh will perish together’ (Job 34, 15). 

Ym KIT Drg rgo all his men together on that day’ 
(I Sam. 31, 6; cf. Jer. 31, 24). 

rm ip > ‘every one has gone aside together’ (Ps. 53, 4). 

Rz Ga mm ‘all of them together shall jperish’ (Is. 31, 3; 
cf. Neh. 4, 2). 
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5з ‘all’, ‘every’ may be combined with the various con- 


` structions denoting partitive ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’,! ‘each’, e. g., 


ЧО 07700 При DR ‘if I take anything of all thou hast’ (Gen. 
14, 23; cf. Num. 6, 4. 

"муут пуро 8303 89) ‘and none of them were found like Daniel 
«e+ (Dan. 1, 19). 

nj» pz ove: Ney po! and every ten days some of all 
sorts of wine in abundance’ (Neb. 5, 18). 

map ep "ep mei "QD om and there is not lacking to 
him anything of all he wants' (Ecc. 6, 2). 

root? mon tîk? n} 0725 'and he gave to each of them all 
changes of raiment’ (Gen. 45, 22: cf. p. 161 and p. 156). 

DVT INS > ngp9 "DPI TH} YH en ‘and the Lord 
gave into his hand Jehoiakim...and some of the vessels 
of the temple’ (Dan. 1, 2; cf. 5[?]; Neh. 7, 70 [contrast Ezr, 
2, 68}. 

The partitive meaning of the j@ in these constructions is 

sometimes lost, e. g., 

хуур wW 520 mv oyy mpy ‘and they took wives, all that they 
wanted' (Gen. 6, 2(7]). 

np WZ We DP NPS? OMT OM Noy? WH >> ‘all in the 
nostrils of which was the breath of life, all that was on 
the dry land, died’ (Gen. 7, 22; cf. 8, 17). 

"32713 929 ‘every stranger’ (Gen. 17, 12; cf. Cant. 3, 6). 

The idea ‘all’ may be combined with the idea of partitive 

‘other, rest’, e. g., 

by "m 55} ‘and all the rest of the people’ (Jud. 7, 6). 

11957 BP? WT; So meno» jor cream ... shall all those 
left in the land eat’ (Is, 7, 22). 

DTT] OW Abo "23 wwe ‘and the rest of the acts of 
Solomon, first and last [all the rest of]' (II Ch. 9, 29; ef. 20, 34; 
25, 26; 26, 22). 

The idea ‘in all’ in summing up after an enumeration is 
expressed either by 92 alone or by 92 + suffix as subject with 

a numeral as predicate, e. g., 





t In connection with ‘any’, ‘no’ this 53 is similar to emphatic 53 
ef. p. 180f. 

nggo may belong here, but the meaning ‘all’ may also be due to the 
fact that it is am abbreviation of myp-3? mypo, cf. Gesenius-Buhl, p. 714. 
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mya) owe 55 ‘in all thirty seven’ (II Sam. 23, 39; cf. Jos. 

91, 96; 37; 38[?]; op Eer, 2, 42).! 
mon 032 ‘five in all’ (I Ch. 2, 6). 

Ga Con" mp ‘five chiefs in all (I Ch. 7, 3). 

When a noun or pronoun modified by 92 is employed as 
the logical subject, the predicate regularly agrees with the 
modified word (for pronouns cf, p. 207f£), tho occasionally it 
agrees with the grammatical subject 93,2 e. g., 
шту ‘orby vom ‘and all the days of Adam were..." (Gen, 

5, 5). 

In DTS; Wem ‘and all the women went out after her’ 

(Ex. 15, 20). 
пу пл туйт? ‘let all that has breath praise JAH’ (Ps. 

150, 6). 
mopy mY ‘and all the days of Noah were...’ (Gen. 

9, 29).3 
mg! şk”; all that eat it shall be destroyed’ (Lev. 17, 14; 

cf. Nah. 3, 7). 
mB Ny my wp; ‘all our pleasant things are laid waste’ 

(Is. 64, 10). 
түз TI HITT; ‘all a man’s ways are clean in his own 
. eyes" (Prov. 16, 2). 


Indefinite Ordinals. 
Next.4 
This idea is usually expressed, absolutely and attributively, 
by the definite ordinal "3¢ ‘second’, or by “O08 ‘other’, both 
regularly with the article, e. g- 
"wn opp gi nm om 'and Yahath was the first born and 
Zizah was the next [the second] (1 Ch. 23, 11). 





! In the passages in Joshua op“)? is to be rend omy 95» ‘in all— 
cities". 

? This use of the singular with reference to a plural, however, is 
probably best explained like the constructions om p. 157. 

3 Examples in which a singular verb precedes, as here, are not con- 
elusive, as the rules of concord are often suspended when the verb 
comes first, cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, $ 1450—r. 

4 ‘Next’ in the sense of ‘next, nearest to’ without regard to any special 
order is expressed by stp (cf. Gesenius-Buhl, p. 721) and sr (cf. Neh, 
3,2; 4; DIT). 
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‘wo DPS Nz) ‘and he went out the next day’ (Ex. 2, 13; cf. Jos, 
6, 14; Ezk. 43, 22; Neh. 8, 13; Gen. 47, 18). 

“пип ШЗ qos “êk; ‘and the next day I said to her’ (II Ki, 
6, 39). 

mms пуз лп луй mov qo Tn WW that Sarah would bear 
a child at this festival next year' (Gen. 17, 21). 

DES mar "og mz "n the next generation let their name he 
blotted out’ (Ps, 109, 13). 

The same idea is expressed by f T, which usually means 
‘last’, in— 
mos wp npon wep ‘that ye may tell it to the following 

generation" (Ps, 48, 14). 

With reference to ‘day’ this idea may be expressed by 
MHP ‘morrow, the day after’, used either absolutely or as a genitive 
modifying BT, e. z. 
ne? mein mp2 ‘when the dawn broke the next day’ (Jon. 

4,7; cf. I Sam. 30, 17; Gen. 19, 34). 
mme rn 55) ‘and all the next day’ (Num. 11, 39). 

‘Next’ in the sense of ‘second in rank’ may be expressed 
by the noun mes, e, g. 
mar men DEI "wt maan Gg ot and the name of his 

first born was Joel and the name of his second born was 

Abijah' (I Sam. 8, 2; cf. 17, 13; IL Sam. 3,3; I Ch. 16, 5: 

Neh. 11, 17; I Ch. 5, 12: pl. I Ch. 15, 18). 

ПО rn VEY) MIND 79 DIO! ‘and Conaniah was ruler 
over them and his brother Shimei was next in rank’ (II Ch, 
31, 12). 

7280 nae ‘the one next to the king, second in rank [a title] 
(II Ch. 28, 7; with 5 Esth. 10, 3; absolute I Sam. 23, 17). 


Middle, 


This idea is expressed by the adjective yo*n used either ab- 

solutely or attributively, e. g., 

Ram) mysg EY moan ‘and the middle one six cubits in width’ 
(I Ki. 6, 6; cf. Ezk. 41, 7; 42, 5; 6). 

плов mare mean Voy Dron sand they went up 
by winding-stairs to the middle [chamber], and from the 
middle to the third row’ (I Ki. 6, 8). 

ПИ ЛБУ wk ‘the beginning of the middle watch’ 
(Jud. 7, 19; cf. I Ki. 6, 8; Ex. 26, 28; 36, 33), 
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Sometimes the idea in its attributive use is expressed by 
the — of 71H ‘midst’ depending on the modified noun, e. g~ 
TAT “Rey Yeng ‘the two middle pillars’ (Jud. 16, 29; cf. Jer. 

39, 3). 


Leet) 

This idea is pre absolutely and attributively, by the 

adjective MIR, e. g. 

ms RL fielen oH 4 am the first and the last' (Is. 44, 6; cf. 
48, 12). 

mas nea TRT BPI ‘from the first day to the last’ 
(Neh. 8, 18). 

DIAN "r] "31 TPH] ‘and these are the last acts of David’ 
(II Sam. 23, 1; cf. I Ch. 23, 27). 

OMT) Oe тооп чү am ‘and the acts of David first 
and last' (I Ch. 29, 29; II Ch. 9, 29; 12, 15; 16, 11; 20, 34; 
25, 26; 26, 22; 28, 26; 35, 27). 


General Discussion. 


The indefinite pronominal ideas, as we have seen, are ex- 
pressed partly by special words, partly by the use of certain 
grammatical categories and principles, partly by the mere 
construction. 

The following is a list of all special words so employed, viz.: 

D7$— (man) some one, any one, no one, cf. p. 168f. 
N18—(falseness) nothing as entity, cf. p. 1851. 
n&—(brother) ofher as correlative to one, cf. p. 1378. 

чук — (опе) зате, сЁ p. 121; correlatives one, other, cf. 
p. 137f£; each, cf. pp. 148ff, 152; such and such, 
cf. p. 162; certain, cf. p. 163ff.; some one, die, cf. 
pp. 170, 176; at all, cf. p. 182; plural, same, cf. 
p. 121; some, few, cf. p. 173; 778 "MS one another, 
cf. p. 140. 

nink—(sister) fem. of other as correlative to one (see TW), 
сё. p. 157 ff. 

“78 —other, cf. pp. 132f. 137 f£; next, cf. p. 213f. 

mns—last, cf. p. 215; next, ch p. 214; mas — ein all, 
cf. p. 210; emphatic, сЁ р. 211. 


i The expression 'next to last, last but one’ does not occur in Biblical 
Hebrew. 
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T —(nonentity, not) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
UN — (man) one as correlative to other, other as correlative 
to one (8), cf. p. 137 ff; each, ef. p. 148ff.; some one, 
any one, no one, cf. pp. 168f, 176£.; plural Gë, some, 
cf. pp. 170, 176; certain, cf. p. 163f. 
Ў Ш — зоте one, any one, no one, cf. p. 169; each, every, 
cf. p. 156. 
"ON U^W—(one man) each, cf. pp. 148ff, 152; certain, cf. 
pp. 163, 164: "pw gaz all cf. p. 210; emphatic, cf. 
p. 211. 
vm vw—(man his brother) one another, cf. p. 151. 
TN—(these) used twice for correlatives some—some, cf. 
р. 137 ff. 
"pK — (word, thing) anything, cf. p. 170f. 
VOR — (man) some one, any one, no one, cf. p. 168f. 
DR cf. vw 
DEN — (end) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
PbN—by-form of Ges, 
TR — (woman) fem. of one as correlative to other, cf. p. 137 ff. 
DN—(nota accusativi) same, cf. p. 133. - 
3—(in, among) some of, &c., cf. p. 175f. 
^32—(in body) with suffix by— self, cf. p. 127. 
73 — (not anything) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
'n?2— (not) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
"P3— (lesh) self, cf. p. 196, n.; any one, cf. p. 168, n. 2. 
Sea об fep. 
072 — (bone) self, cf. p. 128. 
033 — (word) something, anything, nothing, cf. pp. 170f., 179. 
"I—(sufficiency) enough, cf. p. 201f.; as much, many as, 
cf, p. 194; much, cf. p. 189. 
227— (breath) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
TWi—(riches, goods) enough, cf. p. 201f. 
107) — (murmuring, multitude), very much, many, cf. p. 199 £ 
"SO (Sg Ont abs. Hiph. of 729) much, many, cf. 
p. 187f.; ABW? cf. p. 189. e 
M—(this) used twice as correlatives one—other, cf. 
p. 137 ff. 
Ty}—a little, cf. p. 198. 
Vi—cf "ys. 
"— (stranger) other, cf. p. 135. 
DiD— for nothing, gratis, cf. p. 186. 
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21b—(good) good in respect to size, quantity, much, cf. 
p. 188, n.; y3—215 anything at all, cf. p. 182f. 
“07— (асё. рагі. оѓ WP) other, cf. p. 136. 
}—(rest, remainder) other part of, others of, сї. р. 135f. 
>—(as, like) as much, many as, cf. р. 193f.: used with 
pronominal suffix, e. g., i712, 373, or with follow- 
ing demonstrative in the sense of such; 2 may be 
separated from the demonstrative or joined to it as 
one word, уіл., 719, ЛАО, TPRD, cf. p. 129f. 
—21—3—followed by demonstratives *so and so’, cf. p. 161f. 
133— (heavy) much, many, cf. p. 189. 
T23 —(great, mighty) much[?], cf. p. 187, n. 
n3, n3— (thus) such, cf. p. 131f. 
55— all, cf. p. 20315; every, cf. p. 159f£; all. sorts of, cf. 
р. 159; af all, cf. p. 180f£; enough, cf. p. 201f. 
v^w-53— (every man) every one, cf. p. 160. 
"san ung, cf. pp. 160f, 206. 
—every one, cf. p. 158. 
j2—(thus) such, cf. p. 131f. 
13TH) —(not a thing, non-thing) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
TWTM5— (non-substance) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
25—(heart) self, cf. p. 126, n.; p. 127. 
135— (in separation) with suffix by — self, cf. p. 127. 
MORD — something, anything, nothing, cf. pp. 170f., 179. 
“HH — one of, cf. p. 177. 
ng—(what?) anything, any, cf. p. 180. 
"re — (littleness) little, few, cf. p. 198£; emphatic, cf. p. 200. 
mno —»nert day, cf. p. 214. 
*$— (who?) any one, cf. p. 180. 
ye—(from, of) some of, any of, none of, cf. p. 17348; 
3399 something, de, cf. p. 175. 
"200 — (number) few, cf. p. 198f£.; as much, many as, cf. p. 194. 
byte — little, few, cf. p. 198ff. 
W3H—(something small, unimportant) few, cf. p. 198f. 
прос лур 
m2yo—(multitude) much, many, cf. p. 189; most, cf. p. 197 f. 
Tat — (repetition, copy, second) nert, cf. p. 214. 
“2 — (рагі. Niph. of m) other, cf. p. 136. 
"123— (stranger) other, cf. p. 135, n. 
P}—"W2—(young—old) all, cf. p. 210; emphatic, cf. p. 211. 
wp3—(soul, life) self, cf. p. 125f.; some one, dc. cf. p. 168f. 
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#3 — (part. Niph. of WY) other, cf. p. 136. 
Ty — (still, again) other, cf. p. 133%; more, cf, p. 195. 
B3y-—(bone) self, cf. p. 138; same, cf. p. 1211. 

“yore "292 (IEPE)—s0 and so, cf. p. 161f. 
` TWY— (small) few, cf. p. 199. 

?T12—1bp — (small— great) all, cf. p. 210; emphatie, cf. pp. 182f., 21 1. 

T$g—(end) all, cf. p. 210: msg all, cf. p. 210f.; emphatic 
cf. p. 211. 
ngp—(end) all, cf. pp. 210, 212, 
2R — (interior) self, cf p. 127. 
2ng-—(near) prrj—2nmg emphatie, cf. p. 211. 
j/s*— (first) cf. mma. 
2—much, many, cf. pp. 187f., 190£; enough, cf, p. 201. 
2^—(muchness, multitude, abundance) much, many, cf. 
p. 189; most, cf. p. 197; all, cf, p. 211; 3*5 cf. p. 189. 
mn—(wind) nothing as entity, cf. p. 186. 
pr-(far) ef. 3p. 
y1—(evil) cf. am. 
Yi—(friend) with suffix: in sense of another man, ef. 
p. 135; as correlative other to one, cf. p. 137E 
гу] (еш, friend) with suffix: another woman, ef. p. 135; 
as fem. correlative other to one, cf. p. 1378. 
THE — enough, cf p. 202, 
Hy — (rest, remainder) other part of, others of, cf. p. 135f. 
N|U— (vanity, falseness) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
PE —(whisper) a little, cf. p. 198, n. 
TBE — (act. part. of nad) different, cf. p. 123, 
'"M/— (second) other simple and as correlative to one, cf. 
pp. 132f, 137ff.; next, cf. p, 213f. 
mo?— (secondly) other, cf. p. 1334. 
mav—(two) both, cf. p. 1454.; either, cf. p. 148. 
wh—(waste, emptiness) nothing as entity, ef, p. 185f. 
0 — (midst) middle, cf. p. 215. 
T5 — middle, cf. p. 214. 
The grammatical categories or principles employed in ex- 
pressing indefinite pronominal ideas are the following. 

1) The indefinite state of a noun denotes besides simple in- 
determination (indefinite article), certain, cf. p. 162i; some, 
any, no, cf, p. 171f. 

2) The singular referring to a plural sometimes has the force of 
one or each of the plural, cf. pp. 1S7f, 149f, 157£, 159, 213, 
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3) The dual occasionally has the sense of both, cf. p. 145. 

4) The plural is occasionally used for every, various, appar- 
ently as a substitute for repetition, cf. pp. 154, 122; for 
many, cf. p. 190. 

5) The article in its definite use may express the idea of 
each, every, cf. p. 154£; in its indefinite use it may express 
the ideas certain, cf. p. 164; and some, any, no, cf. p. 172f. 

6) The personal pronouns are employed in the sense of self 
in both verbal and non verbal sentences, cf p. 123ff; the 
pronoun of the third person denotes attributive self, ci 
p. 127£; and absolute such, cf. p. 128; the third person sin- 
gular denotes absolute and attributive same, cf. pp. 118—121; 
in connection with > ‘as’ they denote such, cf. 3 above, 

7) The demonstratives may be employed in the sense of same 
and such, cf. pp. 118, 119, 128f.; as correlatives one—other, 
some—some, cf, Mt and 798 above; so and so, cf. p. 162. 
in connection with 3 ‘as’ they denote such, cf. 3 above. 

8) Certain verbs may express indefinite pronominal ideas, viz., 

Niphals, Hithpaels, and occasionally other forms— self, 
сї. р. 126f.; one another, ch p. 143f. 
*nann—eiher, cf. p. 147, n. 
331— 
na1— be much, many, cf. p. 191f. 
byn—be little, few, ch p. 200. 
np'— add, make more, cf. p. 1961. 
Bsb—reach, be enough, 
Fre eee Demon. dup p оба 
ўз —бе satisfied, have enough,f ` a 
me—be enough, 
correlative verbs—anything at all, all, cf. pp. 183, 210. 

9) Repetition is employed to denote the correlative ideas one— 
other, cE p. 1404, each, every, cf. p. 152 fL, different, various, 
ef. p. 122. Special forms of this repetition are masc, and 
fem. of the same stem — all kinds of, cf. p. 154; sing. and 
pl. many, cf. p. 190. 

10) The various constructions for the expression of the inde- 
finite subject, are also employed to express the ideas some, 
any, no in the subject, cf. p. 165, n. 3. 

11) The cognate accusative occasionally gives the force of 
something, c£. p. 172. 
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12) The partitive idea is expressed by placing a part in ap- 
position to the whole in the case of both, cf. p. 145f.; each, 
cf. p. 149f.; some, any, no, cf. p. 177; many, cf. p. 190. 
In a number of cases there is no formal expression of the 
indefinite pronominal idea, it being simply indicated by the 
construction. The chief cases are, viz. 
a) self in subject of sentence, cf. p. 123. 
b) such modified by a dependent clause, &c., cf. pp. 131, 128. 
c) other in contrasts, cf. p. 132. 
in connection with prepositions meaning *except, be- 
sides’, cf. p. 136. 
d) both in apposition to two nouns or pronouns, cf. p. 144 
e) either, neither, cf. p. 147f. | 
f) every with numerals, cf. pp. 155, 156. 
g) some, any, no used absolutely. cf. p. 165f. 
used attributively in connection with prepo- 
sitions meaning ‘except, besides’, cf. p. 183. 
in comparisons of equality, cf. p. 185. 
h) much, many in comparisons of equality, cf. p. 193. 
i) more, less, cf. pp. 195, 200, 
j) too little, c£. p. 203. 
Several of these indefinite pronominal ideas may be em- 
phasized or strengthened in various ways, viz., 
both, by 
т, Түу ‘together’, TR WRP ‘as one’, cf. p. 147. 
some, any, no by 
2D ‘all’, cf. p. 180f.; “17% ‘one’, cf. p. 182; 9193— bp ‘small — 
great',! y? — 2315 'good — evil"! cf. p. 182£.; infinitive absolute, 
cf. p. 183. 
all by repetition of 92, cf. p. 206, 211; by "gw t^w3, 5t—]1bp.! 
RWA MI-AR, риту—зїр! лр, et p. 211; 
by m, Yam ‘together’, cf. p. 211. 


! These correlatives occur in a variety of combinations, With re 

to 5113—}op the connectives may be, P 

—wi—je (Gen. 19, 11; I Sam. 5, 9; 80, 2; 19; П Ki. 23, 9; 95, 26; Esth. 1, 5; 
20; II Ch. 15, 13; 34,30: im II Ki. 23, 29; II Ch. 15, 13 * precedes o 
without special force; in. Esth. 1, 6; 20 with dative force). 

—2—> (Dt. 1, 17; I Ch. 26, 13; ID-Ch. 31, 15). 

ez Сее 25, 86; I Ki. 22, 31; Jer. 16, 6: Job 3, 19; II Ch. 18, 30; 

—W— (Num, 22, 18; I Sam. 22, 15; 20, 2. 

—ar— (Ps. 104, 25; 115, 18). 
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much, many by TKD ‘very’, cf. p. 192: 107 ‘multitude’, cf. p. 192f 
little, few by "gro "little", cf. p. 200. 

Sometimes these pronominal expressions, tho they have, of 
course, & certain indefiniteness of meaning, are grammatically 
definite, and are treated as such. These definite indefinites 
are, viz, many of the indefinite demonstratives, the superlative 
indefinite cardinals most, least, the comprehensive indefinite 
cardinal all, the indefinite ordinals. Same and self are often 
expressed by definite pronouns, personal and demonstrative, 
cf. pp. 118f, 123®. "mw other may take the article in the sense 
of the other, Y1 ‘friend’ and my ‘brother’ are made grammatically 
definite by the suffix in the sense of ‘another man’; the correla- 
tives 78 and ‘X may take the article, сЁ р. 137; “0, weg, "n" 
in the sense of other regularly take the article. Both expressed 
by DW is definite both when used absolutely and when used 
attributively, cf. p. 145ff. ws each, every is occasionally treated 
as definite, cf. p. 156; similarly, 52 every, cf. pp. 158, 160;- every 
is sometimes expressed by the article itself, cf. p. 154f. Most, 
least are definite by virtue of being superlatives, cf. pp. 197f., 200f. 
5» all may take the article, cf. pp. 203f, 205, or suffix, cf. p. 
207 ft, and may also be treated as definite when it stands without 





The two adjectives may be used— 
in indefinite singular (Gen. 19, 11; I Sam. 5, 9; &e; fem. Num. 22, 18). 
in indefinite plural (Jer. 16, 6; fem. Ps. 104, 25). 
in definite singular (all exs. under —2—2; I Sam. 30, 19; II Ch. 18, 30). 
in definite plural (Ps. 115, 13; II Ch. 36, 18). 
They are used attributively— 
with noun repeated with each (I Sam. 20, 2). 
with one noun (I Sam. 99, 15; 25, 36; Ps. 104, 25; IT Ch. 36, 18). 
bru may stand first (Jer. 16, 6; Esth. 1, 5; 20; II Ch. 31, 15; 34, 30; 36, 18). 
With regard to ppt—^73, the connectives are 
—лу\—үз (Gen. 19, 4; Jos. 6, 21; Esth. 3, 13). 
—%— (Is. 20, 4; Jer. 51, 22; Lam. 2, 21). 
The plural is used only in Is, 20, 4; the feminine and definite forms 
apparently not at all; pt precedes in Jer. 51, 22). 
With regard to y»—zw, the following combinations occur, viz., 
zp w y" (Gen. 24, 50), 
nın m raw (Num. 24, 18). 
у <y хво (Gen. 31, 24; 29). 
ло at ped (IT Sam, 13, 22). 
mne— em and pm-—arp take article and are connected by Y For 
similar correlative expressions with meanings somewhat like the above 
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the article, cË p. 209f. The indefinite ordinals are grammatically 
definite in most cases, cf. pp. 213—215. 

The pronominally used words in the list above (p. 215 f£) 
which are found with the article when used pronominally 
are, Viz., 

D78—indef. definite article, cf. p. 172f. 
oN— cf. p. 137ff. 
"m&—1the other, cf. p. 1321; the nert, cf. p. 213£. 
ms — the. last, cf. p. 215. 
thi—each, cf. p. 156; indef. definite article, cf. p. 172£. 
137—cf. pp. 160f, 206, 
"nh— (he rest, cf. p. 136. 
55—cf. pp. 158, 203f. 
bpD— he one small in quantity or number, cf. p. 199. 
mep—the nert in rank, cf. p. 214. 
"n'à— the other, rest, cf. p. 136. 
“we3—the other, rest, c£. p. 136. 
"N3— the one small in', cf. p. 199, 
22—the one great in quantity or number, cf. p. 191. 
38 — the other, cf. p. 1321; the nert, cf. p. 2134. 
jo -—the middle, c£. p. 214. 
The correlative adjectives be ep. &c., cf. p. 990, n. 

The nota accusativi nw may of course be employed with 
those pronouns standing with article, cf. above; with those 
expressed by the demonstratives m, 58; and with those de- 
fined by a suffix, viz. m, nm, sn nm, DP. Tt is also 
found with several which are without any formal mark of 
determination, viz., 

ЕК Num. 21, 9. 
22 Gen, 9, 3, 
mowbo-3 Gen. 39, 23, 
With regard to the concord of the indefnite pronouns, 
some are practically adjectives and are varied for gender, viz, 
"DH in all meanings, 
"DUE other, next, 
MAIS next. 
1733 much, many. 


wma 
ea other. 
37 much. 
‘W in all meanings. 
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nye different. 
pw middle. 
The correlative adjectives 513 —]bp, &c., cf. р. 220, р. 

All of these except Z have also plural forms, masculine 
and feminine (mX only mase.); moreover, BYP occurs in the 
masculine plural, vis. Gogo, 

Some are pronouns or nouns which have a special feminine 
form, viz., 


m— nat 
WW as correlatives, cf. p. 137 ff. 
n- 


re 
DAS — pip both, cf. p. 145ff. 

In the expressions for such the demonstrative or personal 
pronoun after 3 usually agrees with the gender and number 
of the noun referred to. The suffixes after all agree in gender 
and number with the noun to which they refer. For the 
concord of 0°38 and its suffix with its antecedent, cf. p. 145. 
A verb whose subject is absolute such, agrees in gender and 
number with the demonstrative or personal pronoun after 3, 
MPS being treated as feminine, cf. p. 129. A verb whose sub- 
ject is wR one, each, or absolute 52 all, every may stand either 
in the singular or plural masculine, cf. pp. 148, 149, 158, 
203f. For the concord of a verb whose subject contains attri- 
butive ?5 cf. pp. 180, 213. The correlative one in the expressions 
meaning one—other, O30 + suffix both, and WS, MYR each may 
stand in apposition to a plural noun or pronoun, or an equi- 
valent copulative expression. The constructions in which a 
singular refers to each individual of a plural (cf. p. 157) are 
of a similar character. 

The feminine form is used for the neuter in 87 ‘such 
things (treated as feminine), nXr?2, nwr522 ‘all this’, ‘in all 
this’, cf. pp. 129, 206. 

It has been stated that the indefinite pronouns lie midway 
between the demonstratives and the numerals. The close 
relation between the demonstratives proper, and the indefinite 
demonstratives is shown by the use of the former in the 
sense of same, cf. pp. 118, 119, such, cf. p. 128f, and the 
correlatives one—other, some—some, cf. p. 137 ff 

The fact that the plural of 23 may stand before its noun 
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is probably due to the analogy of the closely allied cardinal 
numerals, cf, p. 188. 

‘Some’, ‘any’, ‘no’ and ‘a certain’ modifying a singular noun 
are not sharply distinguished from simple indetermination (i. е. 
the indefinite article), cf. pp. 162, 163 and n. 171. ‘Some’, ‘any’, 
‘no’ as subject are not sharply distinguished from the indefinite 
g personal pronoun (they, man, on), ef. p. 165, n. 3. 

P Among themselves the various categories of indefinites are 
not separated by any hard and fast boundary line. Same and 
self may both be expressed by personal pronouns, cf pp. 1181f., 
193ff; by pap, cf. pp. 121f, 128; so amd so, such and such may 
be expressed by simple such, cf. p. 162; and by M8 ‘a certain’, 
cf. p. 162; the correlative one and each are both expressed by "ris, 
or by t^s, which often wavers between the two meanings, cf. pp. 
137 f£, 148ff., 151; the ideas each and every arè often not kept dist- 
inct, cf. pp. 148—158; the negative of each, every falls together 
with no, none, cf. p. 177; other and more in the sense of ‘in addition 
to’ are both expressed by ‘ly, cf. pp. 133f, 195; repetition 
of words employed originally to denote the correlatives one— 
other, ci p. OF., passes over on the one hand to the mean- 
ing of each, cf. p. 152ff, and on the other to that of different, 
cf. p. 122; 99 means both all and every, and the constructions 
of the two are at times confused, cf pp. 159, 160, 206, m. 
209; certain and some, any, no are often expressed in the 
: same way, cf pp. 16211, 168—173, 176£; X3 means not only 
> much, but also, a large quantity being considered as sufficing, 

| enough, cf. pp. 187£, 201; and 35 ‘abundance’ in a few cases 
means practically all, cf. pp. 189, 211. 
^ Each of the different constructions for rendering the same 

idea usually express only a certain phase of the idea, or the idea 
under certain conditions. For example the demonstratives 
and personal pronouns mean ‘same’ in the sense of ‘the one 
just mentioned’ while "r means ‘one and the same, identical’: 
TY means ‘other, in addition to’, "r" means ‘other, different’, — 
28 means ‘other, second’; ag and TIS denote ach" absolute 
and partitive, repetition denotes attributive ‘each’, &e., &e. 

Not infrequently, however, the different constructions for 
the same idea interchange just as do the constructions for 
different ideas. For example X may mean ‘one and the 
same’ (Job 3,19); RB may be used for y> (cf. p. 132); a re- 
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peated noun followed by a singular referring to it may be 
used very much as ws ‘each’ (II Ki. 17, 29); Ae, 

Sometimes two of these constructions are used together, viz., 

such—]3 and i763, p. 132. 
other—" and TP, p. 134. 
one—other—reciprocal verb and correlatives, p. 143f 
each, every—article + other constructions, p. 156f. 
—repetition + other constructions, p. 156f. 
— 53 + other constructions, p. 161. 
some, any, no—indef. definite article and other constructions, 
p. 173. 
—indef. participle and partitive j2, p. 175. 
ичк, MR + partitive JO, 3, p. 176f 
much, many— fer and 39, р. 192f. 
—*5" and 3935, p. 193. 
—" and 2*5, p. 194. 
more— po" and other constructions, p. 1961 
all bo before and after noun, p. 206. 
— 53 + nk BND, MPD, p. 211. 
—5> + correlative adjectives, p. 211. 

Occasionally we can trace by means of intermediate stages 
the shift from one construction or category to another, viz. 
from ‘same’ to copula, p. 118, n. 117. 
from AX note acc. to MS ‘that, same’, p. 122, n. 
from Y + noun (ace. = ‘same’ to INK + def. noun (any case) 

= ‘ame’ in later Hebrew, p. 122, n. 
from 25 ‘in heart, mind’ to 25 ‘self’, p. 127 and n. 
from extens, repetition to intens. repetition, p. 142, n. at end, 
from ITR—ER ‘one—other’ to THN Es ‘one another’, p. 151. 
from ‘a certain’ to indef. article, p, 163, n. 
from possess. 5 to partitive 2, p. 177, n. 2. 
from interrogatives to indefinites, p. 180 and n. 

Cf. also the half pronominal nouns in the list p. 21518 viz, 
3, v22, 29, ,د‎ ү. 

Moreover, when the pronominal idea is expressed by à word 
that is ordinarily a noun, the nominal idea is always latent 
in the word used pronominally, and ready to emerge when- 
ever the mind of the user becomes conscious of it. This is 
especially true of the words ER (and other words for ‘man’ 
used pronominally), mes, ng, MINK, УЛП, MYT, and the numerous 
nouns denoting nothing as an entity. Cf, for example— 

15 JAOB 34. 
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e^ —Gen. 24, 16; Ex. 34, 3; 24, 
ХУ) — Ех. 9, 13; I Sam. 28, 17. 
"t — Prov. 11, 15; 20, 16; 27, 13. 
Sg gei 1 Sam, 3, 25. 
злу) — 8 — Ех. 11, 9; 33, 11; Jer. 31, 34; Ru. 4, 7. 
a — e8 — Jo. 2, 8: Mal. 2, 10, 
^53 — Esth. 1, 23. 
078759 —Јег. 10, 14; 51, 17. 
31— Jos. 8, 35, 

T, &c.— Is. 40, 17; 23; 41, 12; 24; 99; 49, 4, 

Many of these indefinite pronominal categories are closely 
related to adverbs of quantity, the same word being often 
employed for both. The expressions for such are closely 
related to the adverbs ma, 7123, ]2 ‘thus, so’, which are 
sometimes practically equivalent to such; TW3 "372 is employed 
adverbially in Neh. 6, 4. Other in the sense of ‘in addition 
to’ is expressed by the adverb “Ny ‘still, yet’, MARS something, 
ke, seems to be employed as an adverb in I Sam. 21, 3. The 
feminine of 33, (Ps. 62, 3; 78, 15; 89, 8: n33 Ps. 65, 10; 190, 6; 
123, 4), and also 1277, (II Ki. 10; 18), are employed adverbially 
in the sense of ‘much’, Bye, TH, and Wit) are both indefinite 
pronouns and adverbs; for examples of adverbial use ef. tym 
II Ki. 10, 18; Zech. 1, 15; Job 24, 24: Ru. 2, 7: TI Job 36,3: 
"Wi, p. 200. Adverbial ‘too-much’ is expressed by "nz in 
Ecc. 7, 16; 17. 95 seems to be used adverbially in II Sam. 1, 
9; Нов. 14, 3; Ps. 39, 6; Job 27, 3. 

In comparisons containing’ ‘much’, ‘more’, (cf. p. 193--197) 
some of the same constructions that are employed to denote a 
pronominal idea may be employed adverbially, e. g. 

To? 909 “р THI TY} “in the way of thy testimonies I 

have rejoiced as much as in all riches’ (Ps. 119, 14). 
xn? 04 ‘and he sinned more, again’ (Ex. 9, 34: cf. Lev. 26, 18; 

II Ch. 28, 22), 

Ink MY Tip wer) ‘and they hated him still more’ (Gen. 37, 5; 

c£. Ps. 78, 17). 
myope TEN ‘and they dig for it more than for hidden 

treasures’ (Joh 3,21; cf. 25, 12; 35, 11 bis; 42, 12; Ezk. 16, 

47; Ps. 19, 11; Cant, 1, 4; Ecc, 2, 9; 4, 9). 
ПМ ту “бри ‘and I will be viler than this’ 
TY NT HEY DED" ‘and he found 


as [wise as] all the enchanters' (Dan. 1, 20). 


(II Sam. 6, 22). 
them ten times 
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Conclusion.! 


The article just concluded is an exemplification of the em- 
ployment of a principle ofsyntactical study all too seldom spplied. 
Such study is ordinarily carried on from the point of view of 
words and grammatical forms, the so-called formal method, 
and not by the so-called logical method, from the standpoint 
of the idea or grammatical category2 The formal method 1s 

ı In connection with this article it may not be amiss to give a list 
of some addenda and corrigenda to my former article on Comparative 
Syntax (cf. p. 117, n. D), viz.: 

p. 141, note, add Roumanian to Indo-Eur. languages with post-positive 
article. 

p. 146, 1. 8, for gard-u read carrá-wu. 

p. 159, 1. 27, for ape) read ipu. 

p. 159, IL 36, 37; p. 160, L 23 for sandi read ganndlj. 

p. 161, 1. 8, for RAPIH read RAI“. 

р. 162, 1. 22f. change to—In Modern Egyptian Arabic an adjective 
agreeing with a strong feminine plural or with a broken plural 
denoting persons is put in the masculine plural in im. 

р: 167, 1. 28, for yn read jn. 

p. 167, 1. 80, insert sometimes before only. 

p- 168, L 4, for mem read mem. 

p. 181, 1. 28 for mazñr'a read mazârë'a. 

p. 184, Il, 10, 11, for matáti real mäläh. 

р. 199, L 30, for maya‘! read mauü*éf. 

p. 198, 1. 87, серо тешу осеша only as absolute pronoun, but it is quite 
probable that it was also employed attributively (cf. p. 198, above). 

р. 194, 1. 36, for „>| "aharun read = 'üharu. 

р. 195, 1. 4, for pons read 177%, 

p. 195, 1. 9, for y=) read =, 

p. 195, I. 9, for ‘ahorun read ‘йлағи, 

p. 195, 1. 10, for ,2-Vl rend =. 

p. 195, 1. 10, for 'I-'aharu read. "l-'üharu. 

р. 195, 1. 18, for pune read pune. 

p. 200, L 5 ng * is not a good example, because it has only the mean- 
ing ‘as much as a sheep, (so Lev. 5, 7; 12, 8); the meaning ‘enough 
for a sheep’, however, is a perfectly possible one (cf. p. 201, above). 

р. 209, П. 26, 27, cancel “in the case of those numerals that are without 
suffix ü". 

p. 259. note, for e monim mysp read mboni nü"sp "5. 

p. 267, l 11 for jocket read jacket. 

In the present article, besides the discussion of the attributive use of 
these pronominal ideas in general, cf. the notes on pp. 119, 120, 121, 
199, 139, 145, 157, 160, 162, 168, 179, 206. 206, 2201. 

2 For a discussion of these two methods of syntactical inquiry, 
ef. б. von der Gabelentz, Die Sprachwissenschaft... 2, verm. und 
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in its way, of course, just as important and valuable as the 
logical, but as ideas are after all the ultimate things in lang- 
uage, it is evident that any study of a language from the 
logical point of view will get closer to the heart and genius 
of that language than one conducted along formal lines. 

It is to be hoped that this method of syntactical inquiry 
will be followed more frequently in the future, Such investi- 
gations in the Semitic field can not fail to add largely to our 
knowledge of Semitic languages in general and of the Bible 
in particular, and to reduce greatly the amount of time required 
to gain a knowledge of any of these tongues, 





verb. Aufl, herausg. von Dr. A. Graf von der Schulenburg, Leipzig, 
1901, pp. 85, 86; H. Sweet, The Practical Study of Languages, N. Y. 
1900, pp. 125, 126; and my Comp. Syn. Noun and Mod., p. 155, 

' Adüdenda:—To list p. 2151, add—2^, 31 s0 much, cf. p. 1047: 55 in 
all, e£. p. 918f. 

To p. 219, (3) addi—Dual — fer, cf. p. 198f. 

To p. 210, 1. 21 add—Omitting verbal constructions (cf. p. 209), the 
indefinite pronominal ideas used absolutely are represented; regularly by 
pronominal words; by a pronominal construction, cf. p. 165 j by an ad- 
verb, cf. pp. 181£, 133f, 195: used atíributively they are rendered; 
regularly by a pronominal adjective or sppositive; by the indefinite state 
of the noun, cf. p. 218, and dual, cf. pp. 145, 1981.; by the article, cf. 
р. 219; by repetition, cf. p. 219; by a construct, cf. pp. 121, 122, 195, 
128, 146 f., 1581, 189, 198, 202, 206 f.;: by à genitive (prepositional phrase, 
p. 189), ef. pp. 162, 179, 198, 214, 215; by an adverb, cf. pp. 181f, 183f, 
195: used partitively they are expressed; regularly by pronominal words 
with jS or 3, rarely with 9 (cf. p. 177); by pronoun + genitive, of. pp, 
135 f., 176, 179, 197 f., 20587; by a singular (dual, p. 145f) referring to 
a plural antecedent, cf. pp. 149f., 157f., 177, 190; by a plural followed 
by an exception, ef. p. 177f. 

To p. 223 add—For double subject indicating self, and for concord 
of 283 self as subject, ef. p.125f. A verb with yo before subject agrees 
with subject, of. p. 1788. 

To p. 126 end add—For the chief combinations of these pronominal 
ideas with each other and with other ideas, ef. pp. 130, 131, L4 £., 136; 
147, 151, 159f, 160f., 161; 164f; 1771, 1781., 1794. (at, 185; 1938; 
300; 195—198, 200f.; 209; 204f.; 206f., B07 ff, 212. 
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Atharvaprayascittani? — Vorwort und Einleitung von 
Professor JuLıus vox NEGELEIN, University of Königs- 
berg. 

Vorwort. 

Als Prof. G. M. Bolling, jetzt in Baltimore tätig, gemein- 
schaftlich mit mir die Atharvaparisista zu bearbeiten be- 
schlob, fiel ihm der Anfang dieses Werkes, mir das 37. und 
die folgenden Kapitel als spezielles Arbeitsgebiet zu. Die 
damit in meinen engsten Interessenkreis gerückten „Samucca- 
yapräyuseitläni“, der erste der genannten Abschnitte, boten 
angesichts der Altertümlichkeit ihrer Sprache und ihres In- 
halts einen geeigneten Ausgangspunkt für weitere Studien auf 
dem Gebiete der Sühneliteratur, innerhalb welcher sich ihrer- 
seits wiederum die „Atharvapräyascittäni“ als ültestes und ihres 
Inhalts sowie ihrer Zugehörigkeit zum Atharvaveda wegen be- 
sonders bemerkenswertes Produkt abhoben. Obgleich bereits in 
Boehtlingk’s Wörterbuch nicht ganz unberücksichtigt geblieben 
nd von Prof. W. Caland eingehend untersucht (WZKM. 18. 
19711) waren sie bisher dem Wortlaut wie dem Gesamtinhalt 
nach unbekannt, Ich verarbeitete folgende Manuskripte, die 
mir bereits im Jahre 1907 zugünglich geworden waren und die 
ich in den Noten der Edition mit Buchstaben bezeichnet habe: 

A: Ms. des Ind. Office, Cat. Eggeling 526 A. 

B: Haug'sches Ms. (München) Nr. 62. 

C: Anhang zu dem vorigen, von anderer Hand geschrieben. 

D: Berliner Ms. 

Am verhältnismäßig wertvollsten war Ms. A. Es scheint D 
näher zu stehen als BC. Im übrigen kann man von Hand- 
schriftengruppen nicht reden. Die Mss. stehen sich sebr nahe, 
sind recht jung und haben die meisten Fehler und Auslassungen 
völlig gemeinschaftlich. Die sprachliche Korruption hatte bei 
Wry ese EB Se ш nn 

1 Text, notes, and indices were published in the preceding volume, 
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ihnen in den Prosa- wie in den Verspartien einen so hohen 
Grad erreicht, dab ich zeitweilig an der Lösung meiner Auf- 
gabe völlig verzweifelte und die Hoffnung, einen irgendwie 
lesbaren Text zu rekonstruieren, bald als unerfüllbar aufgab. 
Nur darauf mußte es ankommen, die einigermaßen verständ- 
lichen Partien so zu geben, wie die letzten Abschreibergenera- 
tionen. sie aufgefalt haben konnten, und inhaltlich zu retten, 
was zu retten war. Gern will ich zugeben, dal Texte, wie 
der vorliegende, an der äußersten Grenze der Edierbarkeit 
stehen. Dafür verlange ich auch meinerseits das Zugestünd- 
nis, dab mit dem überlieferten Material nichts Besseres ge- 
leistet werden konnte, Nicht dies konnte mein Bestreben sein, 
ein durch tausendjährigen Abschreiberunverstand getrübtes 
Textbild archaisierend aufzuputzen, sondern das älteste Er- 
zeugnis eines wichtigen Gebietes der altindischen Religions- 
literatur in der überlieferten Form zugänglich zu machen und 
seine sachliche Bewertung und Verarbeitung anzubahnen. 
Um diesem Zwecke zu dienen, suchte ich nach weiteren 
Paralleltexten auf dem ungeleuren, noch vollig der Erforschung 
harrenden Gebiete der Prayascitta-Literatur. Hier erregten 
die Brahmaprayascittani, zunächst schon ihres auf die Athar- 
van-Schule hindeutenden Titels wegen, meine Aufmerksamkeit. 
Sie sind in einem zu Bepares unter Nr. 152 bewahrten Uni- 
kum durch die Freundlichkeit des India Office, dessen auler- 
ordentlicher Liberalität ich auch bei dieser Arbeit die ganze 
Studienmöglichkeit verdanke, mir zugänglich geworden. Trotz 
ihres sehr erheblichen Umfanges (117 Blätter) beschloß ich, 
sie zu kopieren. Sie lohnten diese Mühe durch oft wörtliche 
Wiedergabe von Partien der Ath. Präy. und waren mir um 
so wertvoller, als sie in ihrem Comm, den Text wiederholten, 
diesen also. bisweilen mehrfach gaben, Allerdings ist er hier 
wie dort überaus stark entstellt. Das Ms. gehört trotz seines 
verhältnismäßig hohen Alters (350 Jahre) zu den sorglosest 
geschriebenen und verderbtesten, die mir jemals vorgekommen 
sind; es ist außerdem durch Wurmfraß zerstört. Die Frage- 
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ef, Im übrigen lehrte mich gerade dieser Text, dessen auch 
ur ganz ungeführes Verständnis eine harte Arbeit voraus- 
setzen müßte, daß es vielleicht geratener sei, sich mit jüngerem 
und deshalb klarer überliefertem Material zu beschäftigen. 
Wer die Eigenart der indischen Ritualliteratur, in konserva- 
tivster Weise das Alte, kaum in neuem Gewande, sondern 
lediglich in bequemerer Form und dadurch leichter verständ- 
lich gemacht, zu geben, kennt, wird mein Bestreben billigen. 
Die von mir verwerteten Agnihotrapräyaseittäni der Apastam- 
bas (Ind. Off. 154c) und die in dem Sammelbande Nr. 1872 
des Ind. Off. enthaltenen Texte bewahrheiteten die Vermutung, 
daß sich altes Gut, durch klarere und ausführlichere Sprach- 
form wertvoller geworden, in diesen jüngeren Literaturprodukten 
erhalten habe. Ich mußte sie deshalb planmäßig heranziehen 
und brauchte kaum einen einzigen Passus, den sie boten, un- 
berücksichtigt zu lassen. Natürlich handelt es sich bei ihnen 
um Rohmaterial, das ich ungeebnet gab, wie ich es fand. 

Meinen Weg vorwärts zu gehen, wire mir kaum möglich 
gewesen, kaum hätte ich es vermocht, das sachlich Zusammen- 
gehörige überall aneinanderzureihen, wenn mir nicht Bloom- 
fields ausgezeichnete Concordance zur Hilfe gekommen wäre. 
Bisweilen benutzte ich sie, um von der im Texte zitierten 
Mantra-Partie aus die sachlich zugehörigen Prosa - Stellen 
der gedruckten Parallelen zu ermitteln, zuweilen zur Fest- 
stellung des Mantras selbst, wenn dessen fürchterliche Kor- 
ruption seine Identifizierung auf anderem Wege unmöglich 
machte, — aber immer, ohne dab sie jemals durch eigene 
Schuld versagt hütte. Wir kónnen in ihr ein Musterwerk 
philologischer Prüzisionsarbeit sehen. 

Ein zweiter Umstand war es, der mir in auberordentlichem 
Maße zu Hilfe kam. Unser Text streift in vielen Partien 
die verwickeltesten Fragen des Rituals, dessen Beherrschung 
die Sonderarbeit eines halben Lebens voraussetzt. Mit den 
einschlägigen Texten keineswegs unbekannt, wäre mir die 
Lösung vieler sich hier bietender Probleme, die Kenntnis einer 
groben Zahl von Einzeltatsachen, gleichwohl verschlossen ge- 
blieben, wenn sich Herr Prof. W. Caland nicht gütigst bereit 
erklärt hätte, die zweite, teilweise auch die dritte Korrektur 
des Satzes zu lesen. Er hat mich dabei vor einer Reihe von 
Mißgriffen bewahrt — standen ihm doch genaue Kopien des 
Textes zur Verfügung — und durch seine freundlichen Rat, 
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schlüge den Wert der Arbeit erheblich gefördert. Ihm für 
seine im Interesse der Wissenschaft geleistete tätige Anteil- 
nahme zu danken, ist mir Pflicht und Freude. Endlich hat 
Herr Prof. E. Sieg bei dieser ebensowenig wie bei früheren 
Arbeiten die Mühe gescheut, am Lesen der Korrekturen sich 
zu beteiligen und dabei viele Einzelheiten zu bessern. 

Was die Wiedergabe des Textes anlangt, so verfuhr ich 
auch diesmal so konservativ wie möglich. Die Prosapartien 
desselben geben das Bild der Handschriften getreu wieder; 
die Mantra sind mit den Paralleltexten verglichen, aber nicht 
auf Grund der Fassung dieser umgestaltet worden. Analoge 
Stellen sind zwar von mir in den Anmerkungen zitiert, doch 
habe ich mir darin große Beschränkung auferlegt, weil ver- 
mittelst Bloomfields Concordance das Zusammengehirige leicht 
gefunden werden kann, ich es deshalb verschmühen mubte, 
auf Grund dieses Werkes eine Scheingelehrsamkeit zu ent- 
falten, welche die Schätzung der Verdienste anderer beein- - 
trüchtigen könnte. Wer immer auf dem einschlägigen Gebiete 
gearbeitet hat, wird die sehr große Summe von Mühe, die ich 
auf eine jahrelang gepflegte und während mancher Schickungen 
geförderte Arbeit verwandt habe, ohnehin zu würdigen wissen. 
Diese Sorgfalt würde Sache und Autor lächerlich erscheinen 
lassen, wenn ihr nicht der Wert des behandelten Gegenstandes 
entspräche, der nach des Verfassers reifstem Urteil sie recht- 
fertigt und erheischt: — durch den Urwald der außerordent- 
lich umfangreichen und religionsgeschichtlich so wichtigen 
Literatur der Sühnehandlungen ist jetzt der erste Pfad ge- 
schlagen, der zweifellos nichts weniger als gerade und eben 
ist, aber hier und da weite Blicke gestattet und den spüteren 
Generationen das Nachrücken erleichtert. Wie sollten wir 
eine Gruppe von Ideen und Lehren der Vergessenheit anheim- 
fallen lassen, die, wenngleich in der durch die Weite der Zeit- 
fernen verklingenden Rede eines engherzigen Priestertums 
verkündet, die früheste Kunde von dem Streben des Menschen- 
herzens nach Erlösung uns vermitteln ? 

Ich werde den beschrittenen Weg weiter verfolgen. Die 
gegenwärtig vorliegende Arbeit ist die Erfüllung meines im 
„Traumschlüssel* S. 121 Anm. 1 gegebenen Versprechens. Sie 
soll mit der Ankündigung einer Bearbeitung der ältesten 
astrologischen Literatur Indiens, auf die ich seit Jahren als 
auf eine sehr wichtige Gruppe religiöser Dokumente mein 
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Augenmerk gerichtet habe, schlieben. Auch auf diesem Gebiet 
liegt, wie wir sehen werden, das Interessanteste und Beste in 
den Atharvaparisista wie in einem groben Thesaurus verborgen. 
Je mehr der Kreis der tütigen Mitarbeiter auf unserem 
Forschungsgebiete zusammenschmilzt, um so mehr ist es unsere 
Pflicht, sich des Ideenschatzes bewußt zu bleiben, dessen strenge 
Wahrung und Ausgestaltung der Pflege des Sanskritstudiums 
allein sein Recht zu geben vermag, und die Einwirkung eines 
in flacher Routine sich selbstgenügsam ergehenden Virtuosen- 
tums auszuschalten, das unter dem Alleinanspruch auf äußere 
Exaktheit nur fehlgreifende innere Hohlheit verbirgt. 


Einleitung. 

Das Sanskritwort für Sühne heißt in den ältesten Texten 
präyascitti. Nur selten kommt daneben in den Samhita’s und 
Brähmana’s die erst der späteren Literatur geläufige Form 
priiyascitta (s. A. Weber, Omina und Portenta $ 3 Anm. zu 
S. 318; vgl auch Petersb. Wb.) vor. Eine spielende Ety- 
mologie des Wortes gibt z. B. Katy. 5r. S. 25. 1. 2. Daselbst be- 
findet sich auch eine Äußerung über die Gelegenheit der An- 
wendbarkeit der Sühne: sie soll vollzogen werden bei einem 
„Mißgriff im Ritual“ (karmopapäte cf. Ath. Pray. 1. 1: vidbya- 
parüdhe) Ihrer Spezies nach gehört sie zu den Zweckopfern 
(cf. Äsv. Präy. 1b: präyaseittäni naimittika-karma-vi$esä abhi- 
dhiyante). Dem Begrifisinhalt nach ist präyascitta, wie Stenzler 
(„On the Hindou doctrine of expiation“ Rep. Proc. 2 Congr. 
of Orientalists. Ldn. 1874. S. 23) richtig bemerkt, in ältester 
Zeit gleich pratikära, d. h. , Abwehrmittel*, wobei zu erwägen 
ist, daß dem Menschen früherer Zeitläufte selbst Naturvor- 
gänge, auf die wir tatsächlich keinen Einfluß haben, als ab- 
wehrbar galten. Später glaubte man zum mindesten durch 
geschickte Handgrifie, die in abermals jüngerer Zeit in den 
Kodex der sakralen Handlungen aufgenommen wurden und 
deshalb von einem Gebet begleitet werden mußten, die ver- 
hängnisvollen Folgen solcher Geschehnisse abwenden zu können. 
Diese Vorgänge selbst werden dann zum Omen. Demgemüb 
versuchte man bei sehr vielen Vólkern der Erde die Sonnen- 
finsternis durch Lärm zu verscheuchen; später vollzog man 
Opfer, um die bösen Folgen, welche. man von ihr fürchtete, 
wie z. B. die Zerstörung des durch sie heimgesuchten Reiches, 
zu bannen; abermals später begleitete man diese Opfer mit 
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Gebeten, die allmühlich zu dessen notwendigem Bestandteil 
wurden; endlich sah man in dem Naturvorgang den Ausdruck 
des Zorns einer Gottheit, welche besünftigt werden multe. — 
Als Beispiel hierfür nenne ich den Mythus Taitt. Samh. 2. 1. 
4.1, nach welchem die Götter dafür, dad die Sonne nicht 
scheint, eine Sühne erfinden; d.h: die Himmlischen wollen 
nach ältester Auffassung dadurch diese Naturerscheinung selbst, 
nach späterer deren Folgen bannen. Dem entspricht die Defi- 
nition des Komm. zu Äp. Sr. 8.9.1.1: „Sühne nennt man eine 
heilige Handlung, die dazu dient, eine Schädigung zu ent- 
fernen“ (dosanirharanärtham karma präyascittam). — Eine be- 
sondere Beachtung kam den beim Opjer auftretenden Omina 
zu. Stand dieses doch in unmittelbarstem Bezuge zur Gott- 
heit oder der unpersönlich gedachten Schicksalsmacht. Die 
Anzahl der Sühne verlangenden Möglichkeiten, welche hierbei 
zu Tatsachen werden konnten, war, wie der Schlub der Ath. 
Präy. lehrt, unermellich grob. Eine Reihe besonders häufig 
wiederkehrender Zwischenfülle aber wurde kodifiziert. Des- 
halb stehen den bekannten Wahrzeichen die unbekannten, nicht 
in den heiligen Schriften erwühnten, gegenüber. Kesava zu 
Kaus. §. (s. Bloomfields Ed. p. 372) sagt deshalb sehr klar: 
yad granthe na pathyate tat sarvam anäjnätam ity ucyate; 
vgl. Comm. zu Åp. 5r. S. 14.17. 1 zur Erklärung von anñjñata: 
aírutüni visesa-präyaseittäni yatra dosänaäm so 'vijhäta-präyas- 
eittah somah | etad uktam bhavati | purusa-pramädä-"lasyä- 
"dibhis tatra prüyaso bhavanty evi ‘nye ‘nye dosih | na ca te 
sarve Sruta-präyascitta-visesä eva bharvanti | vieitratyät tes&m | 
tasmäd adrsta-dosa-vigbätä-rthä etä ähutir juhoti "ti (wobei 
die Zurückführung der [Ritualfehler auf die psychologischen 
Momente der Fahrlässigkeit und Trägheit bemerkenswert ist). 
Die Besorgnis, neben den erkennbaren Mißeriffen möglicher- 
weise unerkennbare, verborgen bleibende’ und deshalb doppelt 
gefährliche Fehler begangen zu haben, führt in allen heid- 
nischen Kulten zu jener charakteristischen Furchtempfindung, 
der die „unbekannte Gottheit“ der Paulinischen Araeopag- 
Rede das Dasein verdankt. Daher die fast heimisch an- 
mutende Formel des Sühnegebetes. „Erlöse mich von dem 
Bösen, was ich unwissentlich und was ich wissentlich getan 
habe“ — so heißt es mehrfach, z.B. À p. Šr. 8. 6. 1. 7 (ef Bloom- 
fields Concordance); ganz ähnlich sagt schon Ath. V. 6. 115. 
1—2, wo auch von der im Traum begangenen Sünde geredet 
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wird. Sie ist keine „Gedankensünde“, am allerwenigsten ge- 
schlechtlicher Art, wie moderne christliche Weltauffassung sie 
unterschieben könnte, sondern „Tatsünde*, denn der Traum 
galt als eine zweite Wirklichkeit, dessen befleckende Ver- 
{ehlungen als leiblicher Makel an dem Erwachten haften blieben 
und mit Wasser oder Lehm abgewaschen wurden. — Der 
Charakter jenes „Nichtwissens“ als einer rituellen Unerfahren- 
heit zeigt sich besonders deutlich in Ath. V. 6. 119, 3: ani- 
jänan manasä yäcamäno yat tatrai "o apa tat suvümi; d, h.: 
wenn ich, ohne [das richtige Gebet] zu kennen, nur im stillen 
[dem Sinne, nicht dem Wortlaut nach] die Gottheit anflehe... 
In allen Fällen solcher Gebete an die unbekannte Macht 
pflegte man sich auf die Vyährti-Formel zu beschränken, die 
in drei Lauten Himmel, Luftraum und Erde umfassen sollte. 
Deshalb heißt es Katy. Śr. S. 25. 1. 4: wo keine besondere 
Anweisung gegeben ist, finde das Grobe-Vyährti-Opfer statt. 
Der Vergleich dieser Stelle mit Ath. Präy. Anm. 1139; Sankh. Sr. 
S. 3. 21. 6; Äp. Sr. 8. 14. 32. 7; ferner dem korrupten anäjhätä 
von Ath, Práy. 4. 1 Text S. 36 Z. 4 und dem inhaltlich sehr klaren 
Passus von Agn. Prüy. lb in Ath. Pray. Anum. 6 ergibt zur 
Evidenz die völlige Identität zwischen dem „unbekannten“ und 
„nicht kodifizierten® Omen. 

Über den Umfang der Sühne-bedürftigen Verfehlungen- der 
Opferpraxis unterrichten uns Á$v. Prüy. lb; s. Ath. Pray. 
Anm. 2; dort wird von der Möglichkeit, einen Opferbestand- 
teil durch einen anderen zu ersetzen, also von der so wichtigen 
Substitutionshandlung, gesprochen, und dabei als zur heiligen 
Handlung gehórig, also dem menschlichen Irrtum unterworfen, 
genannt: das Opfermaterial, die Gegend und Zeit seiner Voll- 
ziehung, der Opferlohn, die Priester und die Gattin. Tat- 
sächlich können wir aus unseren Texten den Umstand belegen, 
dab an jede einzelne dieser Eventualititen gedacht ist. 

Der Grad von Sorgfalt, welchen man dem Erlernen und 
Ausgestalten dieses Gebietes zuwandte, war keinesfalls geringer, 
als die Mühe, mit der man das weltliche Recht pflegte und aus- 
baute (cf. Komm. zu Áp. Sr. S. 9. 1. 1). Ja, es scheint, als ob der 
junge Brahmanenschüler als Studiosus utriusque iuris auch in 
diesem Punkte die Kirehe über den Staat stellen sollte, denn 
— für die ülteste Zeit gilt dies kaum — zum mindesten die 
Lehre von der Reinhaltung, die auch im Opfer eine so grobe 
Rolle spielt und im profanen Leben angesichts der beständigen 
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Möglichkeit, mit Vertretern niederer, befleckender Kasten in 
Berührung zu kommen, von äuberster Wichtigkeit war, mußte 
ihm schon zu Anfang in Fleisch und Blut übergehen. Agni- 
puräna 153. 12 heißt es: „Sobald der Lehrer den Schüler auf- 
genommen hat, möge er ihn zunächst in [den Bestimmungen 
über die] Reinhaltung unterrichten...“ Allerdings scheinen 
die umständlichen Sühnezeremonien innerhalb und außerhalb 
des Opferkreises in ihrer ganzen Ausdehnung erst dem reiferen 
Jünger beigebracht worden zu sein. Dementsprechend sagt 
Chambers 650 Bl. 3: vicàrya dharmasästräni präyascittam pra- 
kalpayet; d. h. ,erst wenn man die Rechtsbücher studiert hat, 
soll man die Lehre von der Sühne durchnehmen.^ Wie weit 
weltliches und geistliches Recht sich ergünzten oder ablösten, 
wird sich schwerlich entscheiden lassen, weil hier die Autoritüt 
des Fürsten, die natürlich in den verschiedenen Ländern und 
Zeiten sehr verschieden war, den Ausschlag gab. Auch sind 
die uns diesbezüglich unterrichtenden Quellen trotz ihrer ge- 
legentlichen Fingerzeige nicht immer vertrauenswürdig. Be- 
richten sie doch von brahmanischem Standpunkt aus häufig 
das den Priestern Genehme als wirklich Vorhandenes. Gleich- 
wohl ist hervorzuheben, .dal, angesichts der ungewöhnlichen 
Härte der „Kirchenstrafen“, ihre Bevorzugung oft keinen 
Vorteil bot, und daß (vgl. Agnip. 170. 301.) die Verletzung der 
religiösen Pflichten beim Brahmanen bisweilen am schwersten 
bestraft wurde. Sehr interessant ist in dieser Hinsicht ibid. 
168.1: Der Regent möge denjenigen Männern, welche die 
Bube nicht [freiwillig] vollziehen, sie auferlegen. Müge ein 
solcher Mensch wollen oder nicht — der festgesetzten Bufe 
soll er nicht entgehen (prüyascittam krtam caret) — Der 
Verstoß gegen das Ritual schüdigte den Staat zwar nicht 
unmittelbar, aber um so schwerer Staat und Familie mittel- 
bar. Ein Mißgriff bei den großen Opfern konnte nach ortho- 
doxer Auffassung dem Lande den Untergang bringen. Dies 
war namentlich bei dem Entweichen des Opferrosses im Asva- 
medha (dem Pferdeopfer) der Fall. Doch schon das bloße 
Umfallen des Pfostens, an welchen das geweihte Tier vor der 
Schlachtung gebunden wurde, hatte nach der Auffassung der 
Gläubigen fürchterliche Folgen. Der umgefalene Stóssel im 
Mörser wird zum Donnerkeil, der die Verwandten erschlägt 
(Ath. Par. 37.1.1), Wenn ein Vogel, der Fleisch im Schnabel 
hat, sich auf den Opferplatz herabstürzt, soll man den Vers 
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sprechen: ,Welcher furchtbare Donnerkeil, .von Gott ge- 
schleudert, uns ereilte...9 (Kauá. 8. 129). Kleine Vergehen 
oder Versehen machen oft das ganze Opfer nichtig und seine 
Wiederholung notwendig (Ath. Pray. Anm. 257) Ein klas- 
sisches Beispiel für diese Veräußerlichung der religiösen Ideen 
und kultischen Formen ist die halb ergötzliche Erzählung von 
dem während einer heiligen Handlung mit unterlaufenen, ver- 
hüngnisvollen Akzentfehler, der in dem Verse Rgveda 1. 32. 6. 
bei dem Worte indra$atruh aus: ,dem, dessen überlegener 
Feind Indra ist, einen „Besieger Indras“ machte und damit 
den Segen des Opfers in einen Fluch verkehrte, — eine Be- 
gebenheit, die seit alter Zeit oft dazu benutzt wird, die Not- 
wendigkeit der richtigen Akzentbetonungen zu lehren. 

Solche Auswüchse sind natürlich verhältnismäßig jüngeren 
Datums. Daß man aber bereits dem ersten aller Opfer Wahr- 
zeichen entnahm, lehrt uns die Kain- und Abel-Legende; dies 
bestätigt auf indischem Boden das Vorhandensein offenbar 
alter Fragmente, wie Ath. Paris. 37. 9. 1, 11. L, die vom Er- 
löschen des Hochzeitsfeuers als einem Omen künden, während 
der gleiche Text in 70c. 23—5 von der Beobachtung sakraler 
Feuer spricht. Von einer eigentlichen Geschichte der Sühne- 
handlungen auf dem Gebiete der Vedatexte zu reden, ver- 
bietet uns deren Kasuistik, ferner die Möglichkeit der Ab- 
hüngigkeit der einzelnen Texte voneinander und des Ver- 
schweigens vieler Einzelheiten, die unsere Auffassung bestimmend 
verändern könnten. Auf der einen Seite sehen wir bereits im 
Ait. Brühm. ziemlich wunderliche und entlegene Fälle gestreift, 
wie z. B. in 7. 9: ya ühitagnir yadi hiramyam nasyet ...; auf 
der andern Seite scheinen noch die Ath. Paris. eine ganze 
Kette von Einzelheiten, die in unseren Ath. Pray. umstündlich 
differenziert werden, zusammenzufassen, so z. B., wenn das 
Ath. Paris. 45. 2b. 4 des Falles gedenkt: yasyà 'gnihotradheny- 
adi vyipadyeta... Das eben erwähnte Beispiel des Ausgehens 
eines Opferfeuers ist für die Umständlichkeit und Gewissen- 
haftigkeit, mit welcher die alten Priester den schwerfälligen 
Opferapparat im Kreise herumdrehten, bezeichnend: wenn- 
gleich hierbei die Schulmeinungen im einzelnen auseinander- 
gingen, scheinen sie sich doch in dem hauptsüchlichsten Ideen- 
gang zusammenzufinden, indem sie nämlich, von der Tatsache 
ausgehend, dab das Gärhapatya-Feuer als Stammfeuer in Brand 
erhalten bleiben soll, es bei seinem unvermuteten Erlöschen 
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„aus seinem eigenen Mutterschoß“ von neuem sich heraus ent- 
wickeln lassen (Ath. Präy. Anm. 79), während sie das Ahavaniya- 
Feuer als „das zu Eniflammende" bei seinem vorzeitigen Er- 
löschen nicht durch Quirlen, sondern durch Übertragung aus 
dem Gärhapatya abermals ins Leben rufen. Der Bühne- 
prozeß alımt also den vorgeschriebenen Opferrerlauf ängstlich 
nach. Allerdings soll man nach Taitt. Brähm. 1. 4. 7. 2 in dem 
letzteren Falle das Agnidhra-Feuer zur Neuerzeugung benutzen; 
wenn dieses erlöschen sollte, es aus dem Gärhapatya nehmen; 
das letztere aber nötigenfalls durch Quirlen wiederbeleben. — 
Um derartige Umständlichkeiten zu verstehen, muß man sich 
erinnern, dal das Opfer als ein von der Gottheit geoffenbartes 
Naturphünomen angesehen, also jeder Veründerlichkeit entrückt 
gedacht wurde; dab mithin die Aufgabe der Priester im Falle 
eines Mißlingens bei demselben darin bestehen mußte, das alte 
Gleis wieder zu gewinnen. Darin liegt eines der wesentlichsten 
psychologischen Motive aller Sühnehandlungen innerhalb, ja 
selbst auDerhalb des Opferkreises, 

Von der größten Wichtigkeit ist es, die Sühnezeremonien 
so schnell als möglich darzubringen; „der richtige Zeitpunkt für 
die Sühnehandlungen liegt dicht hinter dem ominösen Vorgang“ 
Agn. Práy. 1b in Ath. Práy. Anm. 6; vgl. Katy. Sr. 8, 25. 1. 1: 
karmo-papáüte prüyasSeittam tatkalam; Ašv. Prüy.1b: prüyas- 
cittini nimitti-'nantaram kartavyani. Vernachlissigt man 
beim Opfervollzug versehentlich das böse Wahrzeichen, so soll 
man eingreifen, sobald man sich der Unterlassungssünde er- 
innert, resp. des Irrtums gewahr wird (s. Ath. Präy. Anm. 760). 
Je schneller man handelt, um so grüßer ist die Leichtigkeit 
des Loskaufs durch die Sühnezeremonie. Namentlich ist es 
wichtig, ob die Vernachlüssigung dem Hauptopfer voraus liegt 
oder umgekehrt (Käty. Sr. S. 25. 5. 16: smarane pradhäna- 
yügüt pürvam smrtv& ... vgl Ath. Prüy. Anm. 257): wer seine 
Spende mit verunreinigter Opferspeise dargebracht hat, soll, 
wenn dies vor dem samistayajus (SchluDopferspruch) geschehen ' 
ist, lediglich eine „Neuopferung“ mit Schmelzbutter vornehmen: 
wenn nachher, das Opfer von Anfang an völlig wiederholen. 

Die Frage der Schuld des Opferveranstalters, wie sie dem 
modernen Dogma der Willensfreiheit entwiichst, wird nirgends 
erörtert, Nur der Enderfolg, die nackte Tatsache des Vor- 
handenseins des rituellen Mißgrifis, entscheidet; die ihn ver- 
ursachende Gesinnung des Üpferveranstalters wird zwar bis- 
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weilen angedeutet, aber nirgends für die moralische Beurteilung 
des Falles in Betracht gezogen. Es ist mithin gleichgiltig, 
ob der der Sühne bedürftige Verstob aus ,menschlicher* oder 
„göttlicher* Fahrlässigkeit (Ath. Präy. Anm. 249; sogar bei 
dem Entweichen des Opferpferdes sind beide Möglichkeiten 
gegeben: Anm. 1110), aus Verwirrtheit (bhrantya) oder Zer- 
strextheit (vismaranät) resultiert, ob Vorsatz oder Fahrlässig- 
keit vorliegt, wie ja auch im profanen Recht zwischen Mord, 
Totschlag und fahrlässiger Tötung kein Unterschied konstruiert 
wurde. Selbst die Verzögerung oder Verschiebung des Opfers 
. durch unvorhersehbare Umstände und höhere Gewalt — durch 

Revolution, Krieg; durch Ausgehen des nötigen Opfermaterials; 
durch den Tod des Veranstaliers — begründeten keine Aus- 
nahme im Sinne dieser Lehre. Zwischen Vergehen und unbeab- 
sichtigtem Mifigriff macht selbst die alte Sprache keinen Unter- 
schied. Beide heißen apacära (cf. z.B. Käty. Sr. S. 25. 5. 13, 27 ffI.). 

Wenngleich also, wie wir sahen, eine psychologische Be- 
wertung des sühneerheischenden Mibgriffs nicht statthatte, so 
wurden im Vollzug der Sühnezeremonie gewisse Empfindungen, 
die wir mit bona fides und mala fides im rómisch-rechtlichen 
Sinne bezeichnen kónnen, geradezu als Zaubermittel angesehen 
und für den Enderfolg der Sühnehandlung in Frage gezogen. 
Um ein Beispiel zu geben, sei folgendes erwähnt: wenn ein 
Regentropfen in den Opfertrank fällt und ihn dadurch ver- 
mehrt, so gilt dieses als ein böses Omen, denn das himmlische 
Nab ist ungeweiht, muß also dem geweihten Opferkreise fern- 
bleiben. Nach Sat. Brühm. 12. 4. 2. 10 schadet aber der auf 
die (bereits in den Opferlóffel gegossene) Agnihotra - Spende 
fallende Regen dieser und dem Opfer selbst garnichts, wenn 
der den Ritus Vollziehende sich dabei denkt: „Von oben kam 
zu mir der [Regen als der himmlische] Soma herab; der Gott 
hat mich gestärkt; mein Glücksstand wird zunehmen.“ — Als 
Beispiel für die mala fides diene folgende Einzelheit: Ich nehme 
an, das Opferfeld sei durch das profanierende Eindringen eines 
Hundes in zwei Teile „zerrissen“ worden. Hier greifen Zauber- 
mittel volkstümlicher Art in den Opferritus ein. Dadurch, 
dab man nämlich die beiden durch jenes Dazwischentreten 
entweihten Opferteile (etwa: zwei heilige Feuer) miteinander 
vermittelst eines aus Asche oder Wasser gebildeten ,Fadens* 
verbindet, lick! man gewissermaben das zerrissene Opfergewebe 
(Ath. Práy. Anm, 64, Text zu Anm. 811). Nun rát jedoch der vor- 
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sichtige Verfasser von Sat. Brähm. 12. 4. 1. 4folg. von der An- 
wendung von Asche ab, weil sich ein böswilliger Zuschauer oder 
Priester unter ibr die [aus dem Leichenbrande herrührende] Asche 
des Opferveranstalters denken kónnte. Ist dies aber erst einmal 
der Fall gewesen, so liegt nach jenem Autor die Gefahr sehr 
nahe, dab ein solcher „frommer Wunsch“ in Erfüllung gehen 
könnte. — Auch hier begegnen uns im fremden Gewande volks- 
tümliche Vorstellungen der nüchstliegendsten und greifbarsten 
Art. — Psychologisch interessant sind Stellen wie Katy. Sr. 
S. 25. 5. 26£; 25.9. 3. Wenn man zuviel Opfermaterial er- 
griffen hat, soll man das Überschüssige gleichwohl zum Opfer 
verwenden, und zwar „um die Befleckung zu verhüten, die durch 
einen abirrenden Wunsch anderenfalls hervorgerufen würde* 
(mithyä-samkalpa-dosa-parijihirsayä resp. samkalpa-dosa-pari- 
һагауа). Das kann doch nur heißen: damit der Priester nicht 
auf den schlechten Gedanken kommt, das überschüssige Opfer- 
gut in die eigene Tasche zu bringen, weil dadurch der heiligen 
Handlung geschadet würde. Mit dieser vorsichtigen Andeutung 
ist das einzige, allenfalls ethisch zu nennende Element des Sühne- 
opfers, dem es im übrigen an den Begriffen von Schuld und Sühne, 
von schlechtem Gewissen und Reue so gänzlich fehlt, erwähnt, 

Was die Notwendigkeit des Vollzuges der Sühnehandlungen 
anlangt, so wird sie, wenn es sich um unwichtige Einzelheiten 
handelt, bisweilen allgemein verneint; in eben diesen Füllen 
bisweilen von einzelnen Autoritäten bestritten oder ganz all- 
gemein nur für Öpfervollzieher, welche religiöse Überüngstlich- 
Кей zeigen, zugegeben. — Beispielsweise schadet eine Krühe, 
welche sich zwar in den Opferbezirk drüngt, aber alsbald 
wieder von dannen fliegt, der heiligen Handlung ebensowenig 
als die Zufalligkeit des Herabfallens der Opferstreu (Ath. 
Prüy. 4. 1) oder das nur stellenweise Anbrennen des Opfer- 
kuchens (Ath. Prüy. Anm. 653. Der freigeistigen Richtung, 
welche eine Hauptquelle des Satapathabrähmana so deutlich 
kennzeichnet, entspricht es, dab selbst das Omen der eben er- 
wühnten ,Opferzerreilung* nur eine , Loskaufszeremonie* (nis- 
krti) und eine Spende (isti) erheischt, Nach noch liberalerer, 
eben dort erwähnter Auffassung soll man auf das Eindringen 
fremder Dinge oder lebender Wesen in keinem Falle, selbst 
dann nicht achten, wenn eine ganze Schar (gräma) es verübte ! 

ı Eine Ausnahme machte ihrer Natur nach die kultische bahispavamäns- 
Zeremonie, bei welcher sämtliche Beteiligten, in geduckter Haltung sich 
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(Sat. Brahm. 12. 4. 1. 2 folg). — Von der Opfersubstanz wird 
in der gleichen Quelle gesagt, dab sie, falls sie verunreinigt 
sei, nach einigen Autoritüten gegen reine ausgetauscht werden 
müsse, nach anderen nicht. Es kommt in diesem Falle auf 
die Beurteilung der strittigen Vorfrage an, ob die Götter, 
denen sie vorgesetzt wird, vor unsauberer Speise Ekel emp- 
finden, — was manche Autoritäten verneinen (Sat. Brahm. 12. 
4.2.2)! Das psychologische Moment der religiösen Über- 
ängstlichkeit wird endlich bei der Lösung der Frage der Opfer- 
nolwendigkeit in Stellen wie Sat. Brah. 12. 4. 3. 4—5, 4.2 in 
die Wagschale geworfen; nur so kann ich die dortige Wen- 
dung: „yady u asya hrdayam vy eva likhet* verstehen. — End- 
lich haben Schulen und Textgruppen über diese Frage ver- 
schieden gedacht (s. Ath. Prüy, Anm. 856 und ibid. 4. 1). 
Durchaus ist aber festzuhalten, dab die Anzahl dieser nach 
irgendeiner Richtung hin strittigen Punkte bezüglich ihrer Zahl 
wie ihrer Bedeutung hinter der festgefügten Gruppe der seit 
uralters durchaus unbestrittenen Fälle völlig zurücktritt, Der 
große Bau der Sühnehandlungen konnte wohl gewisse Aus- 
kleidungen oder Verzierungen erfahren, sein Plan und Funda- 
ment aber standen unerschütterlich fest. 

Welches war die leitende Idee seines Grundrisses? Es war 
die Lehre von der Notwendigkeit der restitutio in integrum, 
dem Bewußtsein entwachsen, dab das beim Opfer Ausgefallene 
nachgeholt, das bei der Darbringung Mißglückte in korrekter 
Form aufs neue der Gottheit angeboten werden müsse. Dem- 
entsprechend heißt es z. B. Ath. Präy. 2. 4: „Die Opfer- 
kuh brüll. Was ist dafür die Sühne? Nun, sie brüllt, weil 
sie des Opferveranstalters Hunger und Durst ansagen will. 
Darum soll man ihr Heu geben. Das ist dafür die Sühne." — 
Vielfach müssen analogen Überlegungen Vorschriften ent- 











fortbewegten. Wenn die Kette durch Eindringlings zerrissen wurde, 
waren stets strenge Sühnen (Neuwahl eines Priesters und Opfergeschenke. 
die ursprünglich angeblich in der Austeilung der ganzen Habe bestanden 
haben sollen [sarvavedasadaksiná; s. Ath. Práy. 6. 5]) notwendig. 

t Auch in dieser Hinsicht glichen die Götter zweifellos den sie for- 
menden Brahmanen, Sáükh.Sr.S. 3. 20. 5 sagt: ,[Nur] was ein Brah- 
mane sus Ekel nicht genieDen kann, ist mit dem Kennzeichen der Un- 
reinheit behaftet.“ Das heißt umgekehrt: „Unreine Speise darf ein 
Brahmane nicht genießen.“ Andererseits wurde wiederum gelehrt: „dem 
Magen eines Brahmanen schadet nichts,“ Die gelehrte Kontroverse stritt 
also um Priester und Götter in gleicher Weise, 
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wachsen sein, wie z. B. die, dab man die herabgefallene Kohle 
des Opferbrandes wieder aufschütten (ibid. 2, 6; cf. Anm. 667); 
das vorzeitig erloschene heilige Feuer erneuern (6. 1); an Stelle 
der verlorengegangenen Frühmilch die Abendmilch (oder um- 
gekehrt) in zwei Teilen opfern (Anm. 607); das eingebüßte 
sämnäyya durch neues Melken abermals gewinnen (Anm. 665); 
von dem angebrannten Opferkuchen das genießbare Stück 
darbringen (4. 1) oder diesen gegen einen gutgeratenen aus- 
tauschen (Anm. 653); an Stelle der besudelten Opferausrüstung 
(Streu usw.) eine reine beschaffen (Anm. 646); das leck ge- 
wordene Opfergefüb durch ein festeres ersetzen (5. 5) soll 
Diese Regeln sind mit einer bis ins kleinste gehenden Grewissen- 
haftigkeit ausgestaltet. Nach dem Komm. zu Ap. Sr. 8.14. 26. 2 
müge man, wenn ein Opfergefüb platzt, die vorgeschriebenen 
Sühnezeremonien vollziehen und das Gefüß mit Bindemitteln 
(samdhäniya-dravyaih) haltbar werden lassen; falls es aber 
dennoch leckt (dhäranä-'samärthatre), es wieder dicht machen; 
sollte aber das pütabbrt- oder üdhavantya-Gefüb zerspringen, 
zuvor mit der sarvaprüyascitta-Zeremonie opfern. — Zu dem 
„Körper des Opfers“ gehört auch die Spendung des Priester- 
lohnes. Wer deshalb das Opferhonorar auszuteilen unterläßt, 
soll „reiches Land“ (urvarä samrddhä) als sühnenden und 
ausgleichenden Gegenentgelt geben (Maitr. 8. 1. A 18), — 
Schon im älteren Ritual nehmen die Sühnezeremonien bis- 
weilen einen theatralischen Anstrich an. Wenn über dem noch 
nicht (aus dem Garhapatya-Feuer) herausgenommenen Ahava- 
niya-Feuer die Sonne untergeht, so soll man in westlicher 
Richtung mit einem Faden aus darbha-Gras ein Goldplätt- 
chen befestigen; tritt das Analoge beim Sonnenaufgang ein, 
in östlicher Richtung auf gleiche Art eine silberne Scheibe 
aufhüngen (Ath. Präy. 1. 2); — Sat. Brühm. 12.4.4, 6 7 läßt 
keinen Zweifel darüber, dab in dem Goldstück die Sonne, in 
dem Silberstück der Mond dargestellt ist, welche, wenn sie in 
Wirklichkeit schon untergegangen sind, über dem Opfer wenig- 
stens in effigie dastehen sollen, um noch solange zu scheinen, 
als sie der Priester für die korrekte Vollziehung seiner Hand- 
lung braucht. — Bisweilen treten Renovatio oder lieralio des 
Opfers neben die Sühnezeremonie, welche letztere dann in einer 
Handlung der Abstinenz bestehen kann, Wenn z, B, der Haus- 
herr die morgendliche Vollziehung des Agnihotra-Opfers nicht 
rechtzeitig vorgenommen hat, so möge er den Tag über samt 
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seiner Gattin- schweigend (auch der Bruch der Schweigepflicht 
verlangt Sühne: Ath. Pray. Anm. 749) und fastend, die Reib- 
hölzer in den Händen haltend, dasitzen, des Abends aber das 
versäumte Opfer nachholen, indem er die Milch zweier Kühe 
darbringt (Ath. Präy. 4. 4). Auch zur Zeit von Viehseuchen 
wird, wie es scheint, die den Göttern gespendete Milchmenge 
verdoppelt (ibid. Anm. 754). 

Als Läuterungsmittel verunreinigter Opfersubstanzen und 
Opfergeräte galt, soweit es dafür anwendbar war, in erster 
Linie das Wasser. Es dürfte unter ihm bereits in-ältester 
Zeit, wie nachweislich in jüngerer, zunächst das fließende Wasser 
verstanden worden sein (cf. Agnip. 156. 9: Suddham nadigatam 
toyam punyam tadvat prasäritam). Daß es „das Heilmittel 
des Opfers“ war, lehrt Äp. Sr. S. 14. 21. 2 in einem alten Zitat: 
„äpah projäpateh pränä yajüasya bhegajam“ Ähnlich sagt 
Sat. Brähm. 12. 4. 1. 5: „yad vai yajhasya ristam yad asäntam 
äpo vai tasya sarvasya Süntih.* Danach ist also das Wasser 
„das Sühnemittel für alles“. Neben dem Wasser ist Lehm 
möglich. Ein Zitat zu Sankh. Sr. S. 13. 6.1 lehrt: 

yavan ni 'paity amedhyä-'ktäd 

gandho lepa$ ca tat-krtah | 

tävan mrd väri vi "deyam 

sarvüsu dravya-Suddhisu | 
Die Säuberung der Opfer-Instrumente usw. erfolgt mit der 
Hand (Ath. Präy. Anm. 614). 

Wir sehen, daß bei den heiligen Handlungen der Begriff 
der physischen Reinheit eine sehr große Rolle spielt. Von 
hier aus hätte der Weg zur Forderung einer ethischen Rein- 
heit gefunden werden können; aber er ist niemals zielbewubt 
betreten worden. Vielmehr blieb der Brahmanismus stets in 
der Beobachtung ältester Religionsvorschriften, wie sie auf 
Grund unklarer, uranfänglicher Ideen in der Menschheit auf- 
zutreten pflegen, stecken. Zwar stellte er (vermutlich seit 
ältester Zeit) an den opfernden Brahmanen weitgehende An- 
forderungen in bezug auf sittliche Haltung und Familien- 
zugehörigkeit, auch auf körperliche Reinheit; ferner dürfte er 
bei dem Opferveranstalter, der die Priester dingte und lohnte, 
eine gewisse Rechtlichkeit vorausgesetzt haben; zum minde- 
sten durfte der Opferherr keiner Todsünde schuldig gewesen 
sein. Denn mit dem auf ihr stehenden ‚sozialen Boykott 
(pari + varj) war naturgemäß auch die Opferunfähigkeit ver- 
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bunden. Im übrigen aber wünschten die Priester als ein- 
zige Tugend bei ihrem Brotgeber nur eine: Freigebigkeit in 
der Austeilung der Opferlóhne. — War die Forderung der 
sittlichen Lauterkeit sehr wenig rigoros gestellt, so war es die 
der physischen um so mehr. Hier läßt sich ein interessanter 
Gegensatz zwischen vedischer und avestischer Auffassung fest- 
stellen. Die Parsenreligion verehrte die Naturelemente als 
heilig und suchte sie vor Verunreinigung zu beschützen; die 
vedischen Opfervorschriften konstruierten einen räumlich genau 
festgelegten Bezirk der Heiligkeit und Reinheit, dem gegen- 
über die ganze Außenwelt als befleckt galt. Der ganze Opfer- 
raum war ein geweihter Kreis für sich, jeder Einbruch in 
ihn eine Sünde, wenn er von Menschen; eine Sühne bedürf- 
tige, ominöse Handlung, wenn er von Tieren oder Gegenständen 
(Wagen) verübt wurde. Drang Schmutz oder Unreinheit irgend- 
welcher Art, wozu namentlich auch alle Ausscheidungen des 
menschlichen und tierischen Körpers gerechnet wurden, in das 
Opfermaterial ein, d, h.: wurde damit die Opfersubstanz oder 
das Opferwerkzeug (im weitesten Sinne des Wortes) befleckt, 
so mubte die anfängliche Reinheit des geweihten Bezirkes 
durch Zeremonien wieder hergestellt werden. Die Tatsache 
des Geweihtseins als solche, welche die Frucht einer bestimmten 
rituellen Handlung (diksà) war, gab den Ausschlag über die 
Heiligkeit oder Unheiligkeit des Eindringlings. Nur so ver- 
stehen wir es, dab selbst die Naturelemente als Unheilsstifter 
angesehen werden konnten. Die Luft war es, wenn sie Fliegen 
oder anderes kleines Ungeziefer auf die Opferspeise trug; — 
das Wasser, indem es in Form trüben Schmutzes oder körper- 
licher Ausscheidungen den heiligen Kreis befleckte; doch selbst 
die Träne, ja sogar der Regentropfen verursachte die gleiche 
Wirkung;t — das Feuer, das heiligste Element der Parsen- 
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! Man unterschied ferner zwischen dem ,getrunkenen* und ,un- 
getrunkenen* Soma und verbot die Mischung beider. Unter dem letzteren 
war das zwar geweihte aber noch unberührte, unter dem ersteren das bis 
auf die im Somabecher zurückgebliebene Neige genossene Getränk, oder 
vielmehr diese Neige selbst zu verstehen (vgl. z. B. Ath. Präy. 6, 6; Tándys 
9.9.8). Übrigens bedurfte es bei der durch solche Vermischung oder 
auf andere Art erzielten Verunreinigung des Somas keineswegs eines Er- 
satzes durch gleichartigen Stoff, Vielmehr erreichte man eine Läuterung 
beispielsweise durch das Hineinwerfen eines Goldstückes in den Soma- 
trester (Sähkh. $r. 8, 13. 6. 1). Gold gilt, wie überall, so auch hier, als 
heilig, läuternd und unveründerlich (unsterblich), 
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religion, indem es als profaner Gehilfe des Menschen bei dessen 
Kulturarbeit, oder als sein gefährlicher Feind (Haus-, Dorf-, 
Waldfeuer) sich mit dem Opferfeuer vermischte (ef. Sat. Brähm. 
12.4.4.2; Komm. zu Taitt. Brähm. 3.7.3.7), sogar wenn es als 


 Blitzfeuer sich auf das letztere herabstürzte (Ath. Prity. 2. 7; 


ibid. Anm. 290); — endlich die Erde, indem sie mit dem durch 
menschliche Fahrlässigkeit auf sie herniedergefallenen flüssigen 
oder festen Opfergut in Zusammenhang kam (Ath. Präy. Anm. 
711; 1146) (weshalb auch im späteren Opferritual alles als 
unrein gilt, was mit dem Fuß [Agnipur. 173. 32] berührt wurde, 
und sogar der Kontakt des Mundes mit dem Schuh [Agnipur. 
170. 39: upänaham amedhyam ca yasya samsprsate mukham 
mrttiki-gomaye tatra paiicagavyam ca Sodhanam] verboten war). 

Der Entweihung von außen stand die von innen gegenüber. 
Sie war namentlich dadurch möglich, dab entweder absolut 
oder relativ unreine Menschen oder Gegenstünde beim Opfer 
irgendwelche versehentliche Verwendung fanden. Zu der ersteren 
Gruppe gehórten (da Mitglieder der unreinen Kasten im all- 
gemeinen ohnehin ferngehalten wurden und von verworfenen 
Tieren das gleiche galt; hier kamen Miügriffe wohl äuberst 
selten vor), vor allem gewisse Pflanzen und deren Produkte, 
namentlich solche, welche saure, herbe, salzige, bittere, scharfe 
oder narkotische Ingredienzien lieferten, wie z. B. die Zwiebel 
(в. Ath. Präy. Anm. 614; vgl. meinen „Traumschlüssel“, 8. 129 
und 346), aber auch das zu Zwecken der Zauberei verwandte 
Holz unheiliger Bäume u. a. m.; der relativen Unreinheit aber 
waren alle Substanzen preisgegeben, welche durch Verunreini- 
gung, Zersetzung, Verwesung, unzweckmäßige Behandlung usw. 
ihre „natürliche Beschafienheit* verändern konnten. Opfer- 
unwürdig war deshalb jede schmutzige, sauer gewordene, ge- 
ronnene, gegohrene, zersetzte, faulige, angebrannte Speise. — 
Was die Entweihung des Opferbezirks durch Tiere anlangt, 
so war sie in mehr oder minder hohem Grade durch alle 
nicht opferfühigen Lebewesen zu befürchten. Da aber als 
opferfähig (nach strengster Auffassung) nur fünf Haustiere 
in Betracht kamen, war damit eine starke Quelle abergläubi- 
scher Furcht angeschlagen. Als besonders gefährlich galten 
nach Sat. Brahm, 19. 4. 1. 4 (cf. Ath. Pray. Anm. 63) das wilde 
Schwein, das wilde Schaf, der (herrenlose) Hund samt seinen 
nächsten Verwandten (Hyàne, Schakal, Fuchs: $vüpada), ferner 
namentlich auch die dem Erdboden und deshalb dem Reiche 
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der Nacht angehórigen kleineren Wesen, wie etwa Maus 
und Ameise, deren Erdaufwürfe mit den Spenden verunreinigten 
Opfergutes bedacht wurden (Ath. Prüy. 4. 3), weil sie dessen 
unheilvolle Befleckung ins Reich der Nacht hineinziehen sollten 
(cf. Anm. 664; 741—2). — Von Vógeln gehürten zu den Send- 
boten der Todesgottheiten, und galten deshalb als besonders 
ominós, namentlich die sehr gefürchtete, weil von Leichenresten 
lebende, Arühe (Anm. 818) und deren Verwandte: der Rabe, 
Geier usw. Wenn diese Tiere einen Teil des Opferleibes zu 
verzehren versuchten, betrachtete man dessen Entheiligung als 
ungewöhnlich schwer und der Sühne bedürftig. 

Als unrein, verunreinigend und unfähig der heiligen Hand- 
lung irgendwie beizuwohnen, galten endlich Tiere und Men- 
schen unter gewissen Zuständen ihrer physiologischen Be- 
schaffenheit, namentlich schwangere Wesen ! (a. Traumschlüssel, 
S. 172folg) und solche, die Zwillinge geboren hatten, ferner 
die Gattin des Opferveranstalters, wenn sie sich in der Men- 
struation oder innerhalb eines gewissen Zeitabschnittes nach 
ihrer Entbindung befand.? 

Wir sehen, dad einerseits die Opfer-Veranstalter und -Teil- 
nehmer, andererseits die leblosen Glieder des großen Opfer- 
leibes eine grobe Anzahl von Bedingungen erfüllen mußten, 
wenn sie als würdig gelten sollten, zur Gottheit in Beziehungen 
zu bleiben. Entsprachen sie den traditionellen Anforderungen 
niebt, so wurden sie sofort ausgeschaltet. Nur ein unbeab- 
sichtigter Mibgriff oder unabwendbare äußere Einflüsse konnten 





' Selbst der in rituellen Angelegenheiten sehr liberale Buddha erklürt 
im 12ten Sutta des Majjhima Nikäya, er übe Askese, indem er nichts 
annehme: weder von einer Schwangeren, noch von einer Säugenden, noch 
von einer, die zu einem Mann gegangen ist, noch von einer Schmutzigen, 
— Hier spricht allerdings der buddhistische Ekel vor dem Weibe als 
solchem und die mönchische Lehre von der Unreinheit der Geburt be- 
reits mit. 

* Vgl. z. B. Ath. Pray. Anm. 684; s. auch Taitt. Brahm. & 7. 1.9 
(= Kath. 35, 18): „Die Hälfte des Opfers geht nämlich demjenigen ver- 
loren, dessen Gattin am Tage des Gelübdes [infolge ihrer Unreinheit] un- 
antastbar ist. Er möge sie entfernen und [dann erst] opfern. [Damit 
er aber] mit dem gonzen Opfer opfert, soll er nach demselben sie herbei- 
rufen und sagen: „Der bin ich; die bist du; der Himmel ich; die Erde 
du; Säman ich; Re du; komm, wir wollen uns vereinigen ... um kräftige 
Söhne zu erzeugen.“ In der Mitte [der Zeremonie] ruft er sie; das ist 
dafür die Bühne,“ 
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ihnen die Möglichkeit einer vorübergehenden Verwendung beim 
Opfer geben. 

Ganz anders verhielt es sich um den Gebrauch, respektive 
die Anteilnahme der gleichen Sachen oder Personen in dem 
der gottesdienstlichen Handlung antipodisch gegenüberstehen- 
den unheiligen Zauber, der gerade beim Sühneopfer, mag es 
selbständig auftreten oder nur eine bestimmte Zeremonie inner- 
halb eines Opferturnus darstellen, eine große Rolle spielt. In 
der speziellen Verwendung und Behandlung gewisser, sonst 
vom Opfer ausgeschlossener Tiere oder Gegenstände als Opfer- 
gaben eröffnet sich uns der eigentliche Charakter des Sühne- 
opfers, wie es uns, noch neben oder gegenüber dem eigentlichen 
Gütterdienste stehend, in der Religionsgeschichte entgegentritt. 
Während nämlich in dem eigentlichen Gütterkultus das Opfer- 
tier zur Gottheit in die engste Beziehung kam, mit ihr identi- 
fiziert und sein geheiligter Leib zum Besitztum der Opfer- 
versammlung durch gemeinschaftlichen Fleisch- und Blutgenub 
gemacht wurde, belud man in dem als unheilig betrachteten, 
von der Stammesgemeinschaft gefürchteten Sühneopfer das ge- 
weihte Tier, welches, als Repräsentant des zur magischen 
Tötung ausersehenen Feindes für verdammt und fluchbeladen 
wie fuchspendend galt, mit allem Makel, den man durch die 
Sühnehandlung vernichten wollte. Selbständige rituelle Hand- 
lungen dieser Art finden sich im vedischen Brahmanismus 
kaum, um so mehr in den dem Sivaismus zustrebenden Rudra- 
kultischen Begehungen. In den älteren Texten spielt die Frage 
nach dem Verbleib des menschlichen, tierischen oder säch- 
lichen Unheilstifters, den man durch das Sühneopfer vernichten 
wollte, naturgemäß eine geringere Rolle, da es ja vor allem 
darauf ankommen mußte, die durch den Störer verursachten 
Unterbrechungen der heiligen Handlungen möglichst abzu- 
kürzen, weil anderenfalls angesichts der Massenhaftigkeit der- 
artiger unliebsamer Zwischenfälle der ganze Opfervollzug ge- 
fährdet werden jkonnte. Wir können deshalb auf die Frage, 
was mit dem einzelnen ominösen Objekt geschah, in vielen 
Fällen keine Antwort erteilen,! müssen ferner festhalten, dal 
nur die älteste Zeit die grausame Folgerung der völligen 





t Unzweifelhaft ist es, dab man gefährliche Dinge vorzugsweise ins 
Wasser warf. Der Spruch „Ins Meer schicke ich dich* begleitet diesen 
Vorgang sehr häufig; s. Ath. Pray. Aum. 724. 
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physischen Vernichtung des Unheilstifters zog, in jüngerer aber 
an deren Stelle die Aussetzung, das Wegschenken an die 
Priester, trat. Wenn gar ein Gegenstand, etwa durch Ver- 
unreinigung, nur halbwegs opferuntauglich gemacht worden war, 
so wählte man den jesuitischen Ausweg, ihn unter Umständen, 
2. B. wenn er aus schmutzig gewordener Milch bestand, auf 
heife Asche zu gieben; da diese vermöge ihrer Wärme das 
Feuer repräsentieren konnte, galt die ihr gespendete Milch 
als geopfert; da sie keine Flammen zeigte, als ungeopfert 
(Ath. Pray. 1. 3; Erklärung nach Sat. Brähm. 12, 4 9, 2). 
Immerhin können wir die Tötung der menschlichen und tie- 
rischen Zwillinge als unheildrohender Erscheinungen teils 
nachweisen (cf. Traumschlüssel S. 258 Anm. 1), teils wahr- 
schéinlich machen. Als uralte Opfergabe an die Priester 
finden wir (falls der Text richtig ist, z. B. in Ath. Pray. 
5.5) das Zwillinge gebürende Afufterwesen von Mensch und 
Tier, namentlich aber von der beim Agnihotra notwendigen 
Opferkuh. Diese war integrierender Bestandteil eines grund- 
legend wichtigen, unaufhörlich erneut vollzogenen Ritus, Ihre 
Opferunreinheit hatte deshalb ein weit höheres Gewicht als 
der gelegentliche Einbruch von störenden Elementen, wie z.B, 
hindurchlaufenden Hunden, Wildschweinen, Mäusen usw. (die 
man wohl einfach wegjagte) in den Opferbezirk. Darum ver- 
stehen wir es, wenn alle Eventualitäten des Verhaltens der 
Agnihotra-Kuh aufs sorgfältigste erwogen wurden, und die das 
Unheil, welches sie heraufbeschwören konnten, abwehrenden 
Sprüche ihrem Wortlaut nach der Gelegenheit ihrer Rezitation 
genau angepaßt waren, — was im allgemeinen im Verhältnis 
zwischen Mantra und Opferhandlung keineswegs immer der 
Fall ist. Wie man bei den heidnisch-germanischen Völkern 
das Pferd aufs genaueste beobachtete, ja die rege Dämonologie 
jener Stämme in jeder Bewegung dieses, in den sakralen Dienst 
gestellten Tieres eine möglicherweise wichtige religiöse Tat- 
sache sah, so erging sich der Inder in der Betrachtung be- 
deutsam erscheinender Momente im körperlichen und psychi- 
schen Gebahren der Kuh, deren Milch die Opferspeise zu der 
wichtigsten kultischen Zeremonie lieferte; eben darum ent- 
ledigte er sich dieses Wesens, wenn die von ihm zu dem 
Opferzwecke hergegebene Milch beispielsweise blutig war (Sat. 
Brahm. 12. 4. 2, 1); darum schenkte er es an einen Brahmanen, 
dem er voraussichtlich nicht wieder begegnen würde (yam 
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anabhigamisyan manyeta), weg, wenn es sich (angeblich aus 
Furcht) während des Agnihotras niedergesetzt hatte (ibid. 
12. 4, 1. 9). 

Die eigentliche Heimstütte kultischer Verrichtungen dieser 
(chthonischen) Art war begreiflicherweise das Totenritual. 
Was immer mit dem Verstorbenen in leiblicher Berührung 
gestanden hatte, verfiel der Vernichtung. Dazu gehörten 
namentlich die Speisegefüße des profanen und des Opfer- 
gebrauches. In ältester Zeit, da die religiösen Ideen noch 
ihre volle Kraft bewahrt hatten, wurde das ganze Gerät des 
Verstorbenen zweifellos zerschlagen oder ins Wasser geworfen. 
Erst als später neben den irdenen (mramaya) und den steinernen 
(aámamaya) GefüDen die kostbaren metallenen aufkamen, er- 
regten diese die Habgier der Brahmanen, deren gesunder Kon- 
stitution ihre Benutzung nicht schadete (vgl. hierzu Ath. Präy. 
3.7; Sat. Brälım, 12.5. 2.14; Käty. Sr. 8.25.7.32—3). Erinnert 
sei an die genau analoge Handlungsweise bei den Hebräern 
und wohl Semiten überhaupt: das irdene Gefäß, in dem das 
Sühnopfer gekocht wurde, mußte zerbrochen werden; ebenso 
das durch den Eintritt von Ungeziefer verunreinigte Opfer- 
geschirr (R. Smith, Religion der Semilen, Übers, Freiburg 
1899, S, 116). 

Die altindischen Ritualbüeher haben in dem Namen und der 
Gestalt der Gottheit „Nirrti“, „Vernichtung“, die wichtige Tat- 
sache aufbewahrt, daß eine frühe Vergangenheit sich die unheil- 
bringende Schicksalsmacht, der viele Sühnopfer ursprünglich vor- 
nehmlich galten, keineswegskörperlich vorgestellthat. Erstspäter, 
als die Sühneriten in die kanonischen Bücher eingereiht und 
dem Göttersystem des Brahmanismus gefügig gemacht worden 
waren, teilte man sie einer devatä, d.h. rituellen Opfergottheit, zu. 
Daß bei vielen derartigen Anlässen nur ein einzelner Gott des 
indischen Pantheons im Frage kommen konnte, in anderen Fällen 
allerdings die vage Spekulation nach dem geeigneten Objekt der 
Verehrung sich umzusehen hatte, ergab sich dann von selbst. 
Sogar an pedantischen Differenzierungen fehlte es nicht: wenn 
beispielsweise das Opferfeuer durch einen Mibgriff beleidigt 
war, so begnügte man sich nicht, den Agni als solchen zu 
versöhnen, sondern forschte nach dessen spezieller Manifesta- 
tion als Agni Viviei, Agni Suci usw. War die Pflicht der 
Unterscheidung zwischen weltlichen und heiligen Feuern ver- 
nachlässigt, so wurde Agni Virici („der Unterscheidende*) durch 
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Spenden besünftigt. Dagegen sollte Agni Suci („der-Lautere“) 
bei der ominósen Vereinigung des Opferfeuers mit einem 
Leichenbrande beistehen (cf, Ath. Pray. 2. 7. — 5. 4; Anm. 863). 
Dem Agni Vratabhrt („das Gelübde wahrend“) gilt (ibid. 5. 4) 
die den Bruch des Opfergeliibdes stihnende Spende, falls sie 
nicht dem Vratapati (,dem' Herrn des Gelübdes*, also einer 
eigens für diesen Zweck konstruierten Gottheit) dargebracht 
wird (ibid. Anm. 863). Vayu wird immer verehrt, wo es sich 
um das Vieh, das Opfertier, handelt (z. B. 5. 5). Wenn das 
Agnihotra für einen auf der Heise Verstorbenen veranstaltet 
wird, soll man des Prajäpati („des Herrn der Geschöpfe*, einer 
Zeugungsgottheit) gedenken (Anm. 318). Ist das bedrohliche 
Wahrzeichen nicht kodifiziert, so sucht man den richtigen 
Gott zu erhaschen, indem man ihrer möglichst viele aufzählt 
(6. 9): „dem Agni heil! dem Opfer heil! Dem Brahman heil! 
dem Visnu heil! dem Prajäpati heil! der Anumati heil! dem 
Agni Svistakrt heil^ Dazu kommen in diesem Falle noch 
die Lieder, welche mit „den Indra als Retter“ und „mit deren 
Hilfe* beginnen, sowie die Verse, die Visnu-Varuna zur Gott- 
heit haben. 

Solche Lieder waren ein integrierender Bestandteil der Opfer- 
handlung. Im indischen Ritual, wie es der Veda lehrt, gibt 
es keine Manipulation, die nicht von einem gesprochenen oder 
nur im Geiste memorierten Gebete begleitet worden wäre, 
dessen falsches oder lückenhaftes Hersagen, dessen Auslassung 
oder Rezitation an unzugehöriger Stelle deshalb gesühnt wer- 
den mußte (cf z B. Ath. Prāy. 6. 5) Offenbar hatte der 
Zauberspruch ursprünglich zu dem Unheil abwehrenden Ritus 
den engsten sachlichen und verbalen Bezug; er unterstützte 
dessen magische Gewalt; das Wort, die heilige Rede, wie der 
Veda sie gibt, sind der „Donnerkeil“, der aus des Brahmanen 
Munde fällt. Da, wo der rezitierte Spruch die heilige Hand- 
lung erläuternd begleitet, um den drohenden Fluch abzuwenden 
und in Segen zu verkehren, liegen sicherlich die ältesten und 
wichtigsten Zeremonien vor. In solchen Fällen wenden sich 
die Mantras unmittelbar an den Träger der unheilbringenden 
Schicksalsmacht. Sie bitten ihn in Versen oder einer offen- 
bar dem höchsten Altertum angehörigen Prosa um Schonung 
des Lebens, der Familie, des Besitzstandes des Opferveran- 
stalters. Stürzt beispielsweise der Opferpfahl nieder, so flehen 
sie ihn an, Frau und Kinder, Haus und Hof des Opfer- 
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herrn zu bewahren. Fällt eine Kohle vom Opferfeuer herab, 
so wünschen sie, diese möge weder das Opfer, noch dessen 
Veranstalter, weder seine Gattin, noch die amtierenden Priester 
schädigen, — was zu fürchten ist, je nachdem sie nach Norden 
oder Süden, nach Osten oder Westen fällt. Für jede dieser 
Möglichkeiten wird eine eigne Fassung des Zauberspruchs 
bereit gehalten. Die meist an Äußerlichkeiten sich haltende, 
einem hohlen Schematismus das Wort gebende Genauigkeit, 
welche im indischen Geistesleben fast überall hervortritt, ist 
an solchen Differenzierungen von inhaltlich gleichlautenden 
Zaubersprüchen gut beobachtbar, Zu den Urzeiten der Ver- 
ehrung mit magischem Leben ausgestattet geglaubter konkreter 
Dinge steigen wir herab, wenn wir hören, wie eben diese 
niederfallende Kohle, die bereits die Opferstreu in Brand ver- 
setzt hat, einem Machthaber ähnlich angeredet wird: „Ver- 
ehrung sei dir, wo du kommst; Verehrung, wo du vorüber- 
gehst; Verehrung, wo du niedersitzest.* Ein wunderbares 
Band wird zwischen diesseits und jenseits gezogen, und da- 
durch dem harmlosen Naturrorgang eine symbolische, ge- 
wissermaßen kosmische Bedeutung gegeben, wenn bei der 
Zeremonie des Zurücklegens jener Brandkohle der Spruch 
ertönt: „Aus der Unheilsgöttin (Nirrti) Schobe nehme ich das 
Opfer; das stelle ich zu den Göttern hin, da ich ein Wissen- 
der bin.“ Es folgen kurze Gebete um reiche Nachkommen- 
schaft, langes Leben und Schutz bei den Göttern. — Von 
großer Altertümlichkeit ist der Spruch, den der Priester zu 
dem Opferfladen sprechen soll, falls dieser etwa plötzlich 
emporschnellt. Nachdem der Kuchen auf die Opferstreu 
zurückgestellt worden ist, rezitiert der Sprecher: , Warum 
schnellst du empor? warum bist du in die Höhe gesprungen? 
Versühnt durch die Sühne komme hierher. Unschädlich, opfer- 
fähig geworden, setze dich auf diesen Sitz! Nicht richte 
Schaden an, o Gott. o 

Der Zauberspruch im Verein mit der von ihm begleiteten 
zeremoniellen Handlung ergibt den Körper der Sühnezeremonie. 
Dab er bereits früh kanonisch festgelegte Formen annahm, 
erwähnten wir. Wo dies nicht der Fall war, nämlich bei 
den „unbekannten Omina“, behalf man sich mit dunkeln 
Zauberworten (s. unten 3. 262); anderenfalls aber gestaltete 
man allmählich die Zeremonien zu selbständigen, komplizierten 
Opfern aus, deren beispielsweise ein späterer, zu dem Atharva- 
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veda gehöriger Text nicht weniger als 30 aufzühlt, Manche 
von ihnen lassen eine gewisse Naivitüt und Sinnfülligkeit nicht 
vermissen, so z. B. die päthikrti („pfad-ebnende Sühne") Ihren 
Namen zu erklüren, dient Sat. Brühm. 12, 4 4. 1: agnir vai 
pathikrt pathäm apinetä sa evai 'nam yajüapatham apinayati; 
„Agni ist der Pfadfinder; er führt auf die rechten Wege; er 
führt ihn (den Opferherrn) auch auf den [rechten] Opferpfad.* 
Dementsprechend wird die Päthikrti angewendet, wo etwas „aus 
dem rechten Gleis gekommen“ ist; zunächst also, wenn etwa 
ein Wagen aus der rechten Bahn lief und dann zwischen zwei 
Opferfeuer eindrang (Ap. Sr. S. 14. 31. 9); ferner, im übertragenen 
Sinne, wo Zeit und Ort der heiligen Handlung den Vorschriften 
nicht entsprechen (Ath. Präy. Anm, 825; 845); also bei Opfer- 
entgleisungen; daber auch, wenn ein angelegtes Feuer ausgeht 
(Ath. Präy. 5. 3; сі Ап. 826). „Vom Wege her (patho ‘nti- 
kat; in spielender Etymologie zu püthikrtr soll er die darbha- 
Grüser nehmen; ein Wagen ist dafür der Opferlohn; immer 
dient bei der pathikrt ein Wagen zum Opferlohn.* Eine 
kindliche Ideenassoziation reiht hier Wagen und Pfad; Pfad 
und Feuer; Feuer und Agni; Agni und den Opferpfad (— den 
richtigen Weg zu opfern) aneinander und läßt selbst die An- 
forderungen der nur selten mit geringen Honoraren sich be- 
scheidenden Priester in mäßigen Grenzen bleiben. Andere 
Beispiele der Ath. Präy. lehren, daß man bei dem [rituell un- 
erlaubten, zeitlichen und räumlichen) Zusammenfall verschie- 
dener Sühnezeremonien die Vaivicl ( die Differenzierende“) 
zuerst vollziehen soll (Ath. Prüy.5.5); dal die Värupi dem 
Wassergott zu Ehren darzubringen sei, weil dieser die ver- 


dorbenen Teile des Opfers aufnimmt (ibid. Anm, 729), Je 


nach der gerade gegebenen Gelegenheit wendet man sich an 
gewisse, für sie ausersehene Götter. Dem Mitra und Sürya 
wird ein Brei dargebracht, wenn die Sonne über dem noch 
nicht begonnenen Agnihotra-Opfer aufgeht (ibid. 4. 4): dem 
Mitra resp. Varuna bei anderen Versäumnissen des richtigen 
Zeitpunktes dieses Ritus ein Fladen geopfert; dem Agni, der 
dann übrigens mit dem jedesmal betroffenen Attribut zu ver- 
ehren ist, eine ähnliche Speise geweiht (ibid. Anm. 276). Wenn 
die Agnihotra- Milch beim Kochen überläuft, soll man die 
Visnu-Varupa-Verse sprechen; denn was beim Opfer verletzt 
ist, gehört dem Visnu; was in Unordnung geraten, dem Varuna 
(bid, 1, 5). Überhaupt kehren manche Verse bei sachlich 
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zwar sehr verschiedenen, aber zueinander in gewisser Ana- 
logie stehenden Gelegenheiten wieder. So dient der mit 
„33 Fäden“ (Taitt. Samh. 1. 5. 10.4) beginnende Vers dazu, durch 
einen Zauber den zerrissenen Gürtel des Opferherrn und seiner 
Gattin wiederum zu schlieben; sodann aber auch, das durch 
Mibgriffe im Ritus zerrissene Opfer-,Gewebe* zusammenzu- 
ziehen (ibid. Anm. 877). Er soll nach Saükh. Sr. S. 13. 12. 13 
sogar angewendet werden, wenn das mahävira-Gefäß platzt. — 
Bei allem, was gespalten, aufgeplatzt, verderbt ist (es handelt 
sich hier wohl in erster Linie um Opfergefübe: Ath. Präy. 6. 5), 
soll man die Formel anwenden: ,Zurück komme zu mir die 
Indra-Kraft*. 

Im speziellen Modus der Vollziehung der Sühnezeremonien 
läßt sich eine gewisse Folgerichtigkeit nicht verkennen. Bei 
dem Verlust des Sämnäyya beispielsweise, einer aus süßer und 
saurer Milch gemischten Opferspeise, soll die zu Grunde ge- 
gangene Substanz durch Melken wieder ersetzt werden. Geht 
bei einer Libation von Quark (ümiksá) etwas verloren, so hat 
der analogen Opfersubstanz wegen das Analoge zu geschehen 
(Ath. Präy. Anm. 665). 

Das Uranfüngliche solcher Ideen und Formen tritt in vielen 
Einzelheiten der Sühneriten hervor. Die Forderung der Keusch- 
heit und Speiseeinschränkung beim Opfer (cf. Agnipur. 173. 39) 
resp. des zölligen Fastens gehört zu den alten, so häufig sich 
im Kultus vorfindenden Abstinenzvorschriften. Die strenge 
Weihe des unantastbaren, für profane Wesen unerreichbaren 
Opferkreises, das über den Priestern und ihren Manipula- 
tionen schwebende „Tabu*, kehren bei niederen Völkern 
wieder. Dieses Tabu lastet nach uranfünglichen Ideen auf 
der menstruierten oder jung entbundenen Frau; es verleiht 
besondere Fruchtbarkeit der Milchkuh des Agnihotras, sowie 
den Opfertieren, wenn diese ein abnormes Verhalten zeigen, 
namentlich wenn sie aus Furcht davonlaufen, sich schütteln, 
Kot und Urin lassen; aber auch bisweilen, wenn sie sich inner- 
halb des Opferturnus begatten (vgl. Bloomfields Concordance 
unter: yasmüd bhita udaprosta fL) Und abermals werden 
kindliche Assoziationen, deren Träger noch nicht zwischen 
den Reichen des menschlichen, tierischen und pflanzlichen 
Lebens zu unterscheiden gelernt haben, wach, wenn der Priester 
nach Sankh. Sr. S. 3. 20. 2 die Agnihotra-Kuh, welche sich 
niedergesetzt hat, zum Aufstehen mit einem frischen, grünen 
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Reiß [ärdradanda] veranlassen soll. Ein verdorrtes Holz würde 
Unglück bringen, wie man nach deutschem Aberglauben nie- 
manden, besonders junge Menschen nicht, mit trockenen Reisern, 
Besen, Ruten usw. berühren oder schlagen soll. 

Manche altertümliche Einzelheit zeigt sich endlich noch in 
dem Anspruch auf Opferlohn und dessen spezieller Eigenart; 
s. Maitr. Samh. 1. 4. 13 (vgl. Ath. Pray. 6. 2: samidham krsnäm 
dadyád | vàso-yugam dhenum và |). 

Das Opfer war, der orthodoxen Lehre nach, unveränderlich; 
tatsächlich aber ließen sich gewisse Umgestaltungen, die all- 
mählich Vereinfachungen bewirkten, nicht vermeiden. Die 
große Sorgfalt, mit der die Substitute der Opferelemente auf- 
gezählt und besprochen werden, ist ein klarer Beweis für die 
soziale Wichtigkeit der Sühnopfer und die so oft beobacht- 
bare, zu dem theoretischen Rigorismus der Priester in fast 
ergötzlichem Widerspruch stehende Anpassungsfähigkeit ihrer 
Vollzieher. 

Nach der zusammenfassenden, Ath. Präy. Anm. 6 zitierten, 
Stelle konnte das Opfermaterial (im weitesten Sinne) einer Stell- 
vertretung unterliegen. Dazu gehörte in erster Linie der Soma. 
Oft kam es vor, dab er durch Diebstahl oder Verderbnis ab- 
handen kam. Dann sollte man ihn nehmen, woher er am näch- 
sten zu bekommen war (Ath. Pray.6. 4). Die Pflanze, deren Saft 
ihn darstellte, wurde aber wahrscheinlich allmählich ansgerottet, 
An ihre Stelle trat dann im Notfall das pütika-Gewächs (s. Pet. 
Wb. püti, pütika, pütika; vgl. Mim. im Komm. zu Taitt. Brühm. 
l. 181 nach Pet. Wb. unter pratinidhi: soma-'bhüve bhavet 
pütividhih | pratinidhàv uta; Äp. Sr. S. 14. 24. 12: somä-'bhäve 
pütikän abhisunuyät; cf. aber Sankh. Sr. 8, 13. 6. 1,3, wo der 
Komm. L c. von rohita-trnä-'gräni spricht. Tändya 9. 5. 4 wird 
der Soma zum pütika-Gewächs in ein mythologisches Abhängig- 
keitsverhültnis gebracht; s. hierzu Ath. Präy. 6.4); im Falle 
von dessen Unbeschaffbarkeit wurde — auch hierin scheinen 
sich die meisten Autoritäten ziemlich einig gewesen zu sein! — 
das Arjuna genannte Substitut angewendet; s. Komm. zu Sáükh, 
Sr.S. 13. 6. 3: die weifblühenden Arjuna-Schosse; dagegen 
nach Tändya 9. 5. 7 die braunen A.-Sprossen; dies wird 1. с. 
mythologisch begründet: „Indra erschlug den Vrtra; da flob 
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t Dagegen sagt Taitt. Brähm. 1. 4. 7, 5: yasya kritam [somam] apa- 
bareyur üádárümé ca phülgunüni c& "bhisunuyät. 
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Soma aus seiner Nase; der wurde zu den braunrispigen Arjuna- 
Sprossen; [auch] aus dem gespaltenen omentum (vapä) [fob 
Soma]; der wurde zu den rot-rispigen Arjuna-Sprossen; man soll 
nun die braun-rispigen Arjuna-Sprossen pressen; denn sie stellen 
brahman dar; ganz offensichtlich prebt [der Priester in ihnen] 
den Soma." — Nach dem Komm. l. c. hat nämlich brahman die 
[braune] Bodenfarbe. Nach Komm. zu Tändya 9. 5. 3 sind die 
arjunäni: $yämaläni trnäni, was dazu passen würde. (Brahm. 
Präy. in Ath. Präy. Anm. 1016 scheinen ebenfalls dem auf dem 
Himavant wachsenden rötlichen Soma gegenüber den dem Möja- 
vant-Berge entsprossenen braunen Soma den Vorzug zu geben, 
so dab die braune Farbe bei dem Gewüchse, das den Opfertrank 
lieferte, und allen seinen Substituten bevorzugt worden wäre). 
Kath. 34. 3 erwähnt als Soma-Substitute die arjunäni lohita- 
tüläni; daneben aber auch die arjur babhru-tüläni; vgl. auch 
Boehtlingks Wb. unter arjuna; s. Ath. Pray. 6. 4; ibid. Anm. 
1019. Manche Texte, wie z. B. Ap. Sr. S. 14. 24. 12, nennen 
die Arjuna-PHanze nicht, sondern machen folgende Gewüchse 
sich gegenseitig zu Stellvertretern: soma-pütika-ädära-sveta- 
tüläni phälgunäni; auch Sat. Brähm. 4. 5. 10.4 erwähnen die 
ädäräs, wenngleich in etwas anderer Reihenfolge, denn sie 
nennen hintereinander als Ersatz für Soma die phälgunäni 
(bei denen sie zwischen rot- und rötlich-blühenden unterscheiden 
und den letzteren den Vorzug geben: ,esa vai somasya nyaügo 
yad aruna-puspäni phälgunäni“ [nyanga ein gutes Wort für 
Substitut!], während Äp. $r.S.14. 24.12 die mit weifen Büscheln 
blühenden phälguna-Schossen hervorhebt), und erwähnen als 
deren gegenseitige Stellvertreter: Syenahrta, ädäräh; aruna- 
dürväh; endlich nennen Käty. Sr. S. 25.12.19: Syenahrta, pü- 
tika, Adära, arunadürvä, haritakusa als gegenseitige Substitute. 
Wir sehen also, daß gewisse Pflanzen, wie das (vielleicht in 
anderen Namen von Soma-Substituten wiederkehrende) Arjuna- 
und ferner das Pütika-Kraut als Ersatz für die heilige Pflanze 
die weiteste Verbreitung genossen, während der Wert anderer 
Stellvertretungen bezweifelt oder wenigstens verschieden hoch 
angeschlagen wurde; daß ferner sämtliche Stellvertreter den 
mit Büscheln (Rispen) versehenen Gras-Arten oder doch klei- 
neren Gewächsen mit saftigen Stengeln angehörten; dab die 
meisten Stellvertreter auf Bergen wuchsen; ihre Blütendolden 
verschiedene Farben trugen, von denen bald der braunen, 
bald der rötlichen oder weißen Varietät, wahrscheinlich aber 
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(vgl. Ath. Pray. Anm. 1016 und Anm. 1019 miteinander) ur- 
sprünglich der braunen Farbe der Vorzug gegeben wurde; 
und endlich, dab jedes saftige Gewächs im Notfall als Soma 
gelten durfte. So nennt Komm, zu Ар. Sr 8, 14. 94. 19{, 
als solche Stellvertreter: yah kis cau ’sadhth ksirinir aruna- 
dürvàh ku$&n và haritün iti vüjasaneyakam apy antato vrihi- 
yavän, läßt also alle Gewächse mit Milchsaft gelten und hebt 
unter ihnen das rötliche Fennichgras und die gelblich blühen- 
den kusa-Gräser hervor, nennt ferner als letzte Substitute 
Reis und Gerste und greift damit offenbar auf Sat. Brähm. 
4. 5. 10. 5folg. zurück. Saükh. Sr. S. 13. 6. 3. nennt die kusa- 
Halme in diesem Zusammenhange, Brahm. Pray. in Ath. Pray, 
Anm. 1019 aber beliebige Waldkrüuter, das darbha-Gras an 
der Spitze. 

So wenig als die Opfersubstanz war das sie zum Himmel 
iragende, auf rituellem Wege durch Reibung zweier Hülzer 
aneinander zu entzündende Feuer überall zur Stelle; deshalb 
mub bisweilen ein profaner Agni den aus seinem Versteck 
nicht hervortretenden himmlischen Opfervermittler ersetzen. 
Es war gleichgiltig, woher man ihn nahm (Ath, Pray. 5, 9). 
In dessen Ermangelung sollte man in die rechte Hand eines 
Brahmanen; wenn auch diese Eventualität nicht gegeben war, 
in das rechte Ohr einer Ziege opfern, (Manche Texte, wie z. B, 
Taitt. Brāhm. 3. 7. 3. 1f., nennen die Ziege zuerst; so nuch Ар. 
Sr. 8.9. 3.74) Als letzte Stellvertreter sind endlich noch Gras- 
büschel, Wasser, Gold angegeben. Offenbar kamen diese He- 
stimmungen namentlich dem auf der Reise, resp. auf der Flucht 
vor dem Feinde oder gar im Sterben befindlichen Brahmanen 
entgegen, der das unumgänglich notwendige Opfer in irgend- 
einer, den Umständen angepabten Form darzubringen gedachte, 
Die Verwendung der Substitute des heiligen Feuers hatte deren 
Ausschaltung für den profanen Gebrauch zur Folge. Dies 
galt für die älteste Zeit zweifellos bei allen Stellvertretern, 
also auch dem HBrahmanen. Unsere Texte freilich nehmen 
den letzteren aus, wenn ste, wie Ath, Pray. 5. 9 oder Katy. 
Sr. 8. 25.4. 9-10, seine Verachtung verbieten. Dal die hier 
in Frage kommende Wendung na Paricaksita tatsächlich so 
gedeutet werden muß, lehrt nicht nur die Überlieferung, SOli- 
dern auch indirekt Taitt. Brahm, 3. 7 3. d mit seinem Verbot, 
den Brahmanen, der als Stellvertreter des Opferfeuers gegolten 
hat, von seiner Wohnung fern zu halten: vasatyai na "parun- 
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dhyät; Komm.: tad-dhaste hutavün purusah svagrhe nivisi- 
'rtham ägatam brähmanam na pariharet | tad-parihäre svakıyam 
agnim bhägarahitam kuryät |. Aber eben die Tatsache, dal 
das dem Brahmanen gegenüber doppelt selbstverständliche 
Verbot der Verachtung seiner Person und der Mibachtung 
des geheiligten Gastrechts hier besonders betont wird, läßt 
den Schlaß zu, daß zu ältester Zeit der Verkehr mit ihm und 
seine Aufnahme als Gastfreund unter den obwaltenden Vor- 
bedingungen verboten war. Als Stellvertreter des Sühneopfer- 
feuers war er eben verfehmt. Dies ist nach den Apastamba-Be- 
stimmungen, die der Komm. zu Taitt. Brähm. 3.7.3.6! zitiert, den 
Vorschriften des Älekhana zufolge lebenslang, nach Asmarathya 
nur ein Jahr hindurch der Fall. Da die Ath. Präy. nur die 
letztgenannte Autorität zitieren, dürften sie auf dem weniger 
rigorosen Standpunkt stehen, entsprechend dem Grundsatz: 
„Tas Jahr ist der Sühnezeitpunkt für alles“ (Tändya 9. 8. 13); 
dürften also das über sämtliche Substitute des Opferfeuers 
verhängte Tabu nach Ablauf eines Jahres als aufgehoben be- 
trachten. Dann könnte man dem Brahmanen wieder begegnen 
resp. ihn besuchen; von der Ziege die Milch genießen; auf den 
benutzten Gras- (darbha- oder kusa- [s. Ath. Präy. Anm. 804]} 
Büscheln wieder sitzen; die Füße mit dem betreffenden Wasser 
waschen;? das sakrosankte Goldplättchen wieder tragen. — 
Man fragt sich nun, warum gerade diese Dinge das Opfer- 
feuer vertreten können. Darüber unterrichtet uns beispiels- 
weise der Komm. zu Taitt, Brühm. a. a. O.: die Ziege (kann 
es sein), dern sie gehört zu Agni (ist feuerhaltig: Agneyt). 
Agni und die (weibliche) Ziege kamen nämlich bei der Schöp- 
fung zu gleicher Zeit aus Prajäpatis Munde Deshalb sind 
sie miteinander verwandt; — der Brahmane, denn er ist Agni 
vai$vünarah (diese Idee, nach der gerade der Priester das 
lebendige Feuer sei, resp. dies in seinem Leibe tragen und 
durch den Mund ausströmen lassen könne, ist die Grundlage 
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! Lies jedoch daselbst (Ausg. der Bibl. Ind, B.8 S. 448 Z. 10): ty šh& 
'ámarathyo. 

3 Hier ist die Lesart der Aih. Prüy. zweifellos besser als die von 
Taitt, Brähm. 8. 7. 8. 5, welches an entsprechender Stelle liest: Spas tu 
na paricakgtta, also: er soll die Wasser nicht verachten. Die Begründung 
des Komm, 1. c. lehrt, daß es sich nicht um einen jüngeren Textfehler 
handeln kann. Zur Verachtung der Wasser lag selbstverständlich ebenso- 
wenig Grund vor, als zu der des Brahmanen. 
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des bekannten, viel erórterten Mythus Sat. Brahm. 1. 4. 1. 
10); — die Grasbiischel, denn sie sind feuerhaltig; — Wasser, 
denn, seit Agni (als Blitzfeuer) sich in die (Wolken-) Wasser 
flüchtete, traten damit alle Gótter in dasselbe ein; alle Gótter 
sind nämlich in Agni verborgen; — endlich das Gold, wahr- 
scheinlich weil es als der männliche Same des Gottes, der es 
schmilzt und alsdann ausscheidet, angesehen wurde. Zweifellos 
sind in diesen Erklärungen Dichtung und Wahrheit miteinander 
vermengt. Was den Brahmanen anlangt, so ist es sicher, 
dab die Opferung in seine rechte Hand eine Schenkung bedeutet. 
Wir wissen (s. oben S. 241 Anm. 1) dab der Priester das 
Schlimmste vertragen konnte und dab die Entüuferung eines 
Gegenstandes zu seinen Gunsten als mit der Vernichtung des 
betreffenden Objekts identisch angesehen wurde, — Die Ziege 
hatte wohl tatsächlich zu den Feuergottheiten in mythologischer 
Beziehung gestanden. Daß man ihr rechtes Ohr dazu mil- 
brauchte, die Stätte einer solchen Spende zu werden, wird 
dadurch verständlich, dab dessen Inneres ziemlich geräumig 
und aufnahmefähig ist. — Die darbha- oder kusa-Gräser wurden, 
weil man sie beim Opfer verwandte, als heilig verehrt; auch 
haben die zur Opferstreu benutzten Halme manche Libation 
eines ungeschickten Priesters aufgetrunken. Das Wasser ent- 
führte alles Unreine oder Verfehmte, also auch die Sühn- 
opferspeise, — Wenig interessant sind die x B, vom Komm. 
zu Taitt. Brähm, a. a. O. gegebenen Begründungen der Tabu- 
Bestimmungen, Wenn jener Kommentar beispielsweise davon 
spricht, man solle den Brahmanen, der bei dem Opfervollzieher 
wohnen will nicht daran verhindern (pariharet), so ist die 
Begründung dafür sachlich wie formal unmöglich: wenn man 
dies tüte [und dadurch — so ist doch wohl zu ergünzen — 
den obdachsuchenden Brahmanen um sein Gastgeschenk 
brüchte] so würde man den Agni [der seine Stelle vertritt] 
der Spende berauben. — Die Wasser solle man nicht ver- 
schmühen, sonst würde man die Spende verschmühen, die in 
den Wassern ist. Auf die heiligen Gräser solle man sich 
nicht setzen; denn dann setzte man sich auf die Opferspende 
selbst usw. — Der in den rituellen Schriften vorherrschende, 
für die Opferpraxis so auDerordentlich wichtige Gedanke der 
Möglichkeit einer Stellvertretung ist also von den jüngeren 
Exegeten nicht mehr richtig gewürdigt worden. Eine wie 
ungeheure religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung er hat — diese 
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Idee des Austausches gegen Gleiches, ! allmählich gegen Gering- 
werligeres, ist die Grundlage der im christlichen Dogma seinen 
Höhepunkt findenden Sühnopfertheorie — darauf sei nur an- 
deutend hingewiesen, 

Seltsam mutet es uns an, daß unsere Texte so häufig von 
der Stellvertretung des Soma, aber kaum von der anderer 
Flüssigkeiten, wie namentlich der Milch, oder auch von der 
Substitution eines Tieres durch ein anderes reden. Die Milch 
war und ist in manchen Monaten des indischen Jahres sehr 
knapp vorhanden. Man behalf sich dann zweifellos mit Ver- 
dünnungen derselben durch Wasser oder wandte geschmolzene 
Opferbutter nach dem Grundsatz: „Schmelzbutter und Milch 
vertreten sich gegenseitig“ (Ath. Präy. Anm. 6) an. Da übrigens 
eigentliche Butter in solchen teuren Zeiten um so schwerer 
zu haben war, benannte man ähnliche, wahrscheinlich vor allem 
brennbare, Substanzen mit deren Namen (s. Peterb. Wb. u. 
äjya 2). Anders stand es um den Ersatz der einzelnen Opfer- 
tiere durcheinander. Daß man bei jenen glanzvollen, sakri- 
fikalen Handlungen, zu denen etwa das Robopfer gehörte, das 
zur Weihe allein berechtigte Tier jemals durch ein anderes 
ersetzt hätte, ist wohl kaum anzunehmen. Im Gegenteil hören 
wir wiederholt davon, dad man so lange in der Tierwelt suchte, 
bis man das mit allen vorgeschriebenen Merkmalen versehene 
Rob endlich fand. Auch sagen uns die Texte, dal bei dessen 
Verluste das Äußerste aufgeboten wurde, das bereits geweihte 
Tier wiederzuerlangen. Wenn darum das Opferroß über die 
Landesgrenze lief, so setzten ihm zahlreiche (100 oder 400) 
Reiter nach. Das kam einer Invasion gleich und war für den 
jungen Fürsten, der bald nach der Thronbesteigung dieses 
Opfer darbringen wollte, sicherlich ein sehnlichst gewünschter 
Kriegsgrund. — Ganz anders verhielt es sich um die be- 
scheidenen Darbringungen einzelner. Dal man zwar ein Schaf 
statt eines Ziegenbockes opfern konnte, diese Handlung aber 
in der Weise vornehmen sollte, dab immer das theoretisch 
vorhandene, weil vorgeschriebene Tier, dem praktisch dar- 
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1! Süükh. Br. 5. 8. 20, 9—10 ... yat samáanyatamam manyeta tat prati- 
nidadhyät; esa pratinidhiväm dharmah | allerdings kann es sich hier nur 
um „beprifflich“ oder etymologisch (-aja von aj, daher agni-) Nüchst- 
liegendes handeln, denn ein Brahmane sieht dem Opferfeuer, ein Schaf 
dem Ziegenbock kaum sehr ähnlich, 
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gebrachten, des ersteren Stelle vertretenden gegenüber, als ge- 
opfert gelten soll, lehrt z. B. Sánkh. Sr. 8. 3. 90. 11. 

Von allen Substitutionen waren die der Opfermasse sicher- 
lich die häufigsten. Wenn aber Asv. Prüy. lb lehren: mu- 
khyü-bhüve pratinidher upädänam | yathā dravya-desa-käla- 
daksina -rtrik - patnipramukhanam mukhyünüm abhäve bau- 
dhüyana-"dy-uktaü[n] yatho-'cita - pratinidhin ädāya karma 
küryam t, so ist unter dravya jeder konkrete Opferbestandteil 
zu verstehen. Die meisten unter ihnen, wie z. B. die Reih- 
hölzer, die Opferstreu, die Umzäunung, konnten leicht durch 
gleichwertige ersetzt werden. Schwerer gelang dies bei den 
Preßsteinen, die den Somatrank aus den Stengeln gewinnen, 
in die Kufe laufen ließen. Waren sie zerplatzt, so behalf 
man sich im Notfall mit einem Stock aus paläsa-Holz u. a. m. 
— Die Substitution von Menschen erwies sich als notwendig, 
wenn beispielsweise ein Priester erkrankte! wenn die Gattin 
zeitweilig unrein war, wenn der Hausherr dahinsiechte oder 
starb. Im letzteren Falle mußte er durch seinen Sohn, Bruder 
oder sonstigen Verwandten ersetzt werden (Ath. Pray. 3. 9; 
6. 7; cf. Sat. Brühm. 19. 5. 2, 15: athai "tim ähutim juhoti putro 
va bhrätä va yo va ‘nyo brahmanah syät). Die Stellvertretung 
von Gegenden wurde vorgenommen, wenn Fälle eben dieser 
Art sich ereigneten. Sobald es dem rituell lebenden Inder 
nicht möglich war, die heimische Opferstütte zu erreichen, 
irat an deren Platz irgendein beliebiger Ort (yatrai "vi ‘sma 
a$asanam jositam syät: Sat. Brahm, 19. &, 9. 1); ebenso bei 
Krieg und Revolution (vgl. Komm. zu Ap. Śr, S, 14, 39. 5). 
War unter solchen Umständen selbst eine Ferlegung der 
Opferstütte ausgeschlossen und eine korrekte Opfervollziehung 
unmöglich geworden, so griff zugleich ein abgektirztes Ver- 
fahren platz: ohne neues Opfermaterial herbeizuschaffen, warf 
man, Wo immer man sich befand, das gerade Vorhandene, 
mochte es aus Tieren oder flüssigen Substanzen bestehen, 
in die große hölzerne Soma-Kufe und brachte dar, was 
man gerade besab, Nach einigen Autoritäten soll man in 
jedem Falle wenigstens den Soma heimlich ausreißen [falls 
dies zuvor nicht geschehen ist]; denn er ist die Hauptsache 
beim Opfer. 





— Fe 
t Áéy. Prág. 17b: catvüra rtvijah | yat-samkhyayš rtvig-abhšvas +nt- 
samkhyaya vyührti-homah | üjyabhági-'nantaram küryah, i % 
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In solchen Vorschriften sehen wir bereits die Stellvertretung 
eines richtig dargebrachten Opfers durch ein kleineres. Daran 
knüpft sich jener Prozeb an, der allmählich zu den „Blitz- 
opfern“ und den nur in Gedanken dargebrachten rituellen 
Handlungen führte. Eine Mittelstufe repräsentierte die Dar- 
bringung der Somaopfer als ekaha, d. h.: als eintügiger Zere- 
monien. Dieser Ausweg wurde gewühlt, wenn man meinte, dab 
der Darbringer infolge von Krankheit oder Altersschwüche vor- 
aussichtlich nur noch 24 Stunden lang leben könnte (Ath. 
Prüy. 3.9). — Es war also für alle Fälle Vorsorge getroffen. 
Das scheinbar so starre Ritual paßte sich den praktischen 
Bedürfnissen mit wunderbarer Geschmeidigkeit an. 

Diese Tatsache wird nur durch den Charakter der Opfer- 
priester verständlich. Schwerlich sind Volk und Priesterschaft 
in irgend einem Lande so völlig an Leib und Seele miteinander 
eins gewesen als in Indien; kaum irgendwo anders verstanden 
es die Priester in ähnlichem Maße, die Volksseele zu erfassen, 
ihren Bestrebungen und Instinkten Ausdruck zu geben. 

Dies gilt in ganz besonderem Grade von dem Brahman- 
Priester. Obgleich er bei der Vollziehung des Opfers keines- 
wegs unbeteiligt war (s. Ait. Brähm. 5. 34.5 und W. Calands 
Bemerkungen in dem Aufsatz „Über das Vaitänasütra und 
die Stellung des Brahman*, WZKM. 14, 5. 122) und fast jede 
Handlung des ganzen Opfers mit anumantrana zu begleiten 
hatte, war seine Hauptfunktion bei letzterem eine überwachende. 
Er griff in dasselbe ein, wenn irgendeine Unregelmäßigkeit 
sich ereignet hatte, mußte also die Atharvapräyascittäni, die 
„Sühnezeremonien der Atharvanpriester* (wobei wir weit davon 
entfernt sind, seinen Katechismus mit dem korrupten Fragment, 
welches wir geben, irgendwie zu identifizieren) aufs genaueste 
gekannt und verstanden haben. Infolgedessen war er der 
selbstverständliche und berufene Omina-Interpret, der gelehrte 
Kenner der drei Veden, also der gesamten Opferwissenschaft 
überhaupt, wie namentlich im speziellen des Ineinandergreifens 
der Rollen der einzelnen Priester und der korrekten Abwick- 
lung des komplizierten Vollzuges der einzelnen Zeremonien. 
Er mußte wissen, was zum Erfolge des Opfers wesentlich, was 
unwichtig war und auf dessen Endziel sein Augenmerk richten 
(s. Käty. Sr. S. 95. 14. 36: yad eva trayyai vidyäyai Sukram 
tena brahmatvam; ibid. 38: vedatrayavihita - karmasamyogo 
brahmana eva). Sein spezieller Kanon, der Atharvaveda, gilt 
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ihm als die Quintessenz aller Veden: siehe die interessante 
Stelle Ath. Pray. 3. 4; cf. ibid. 4. 1, wonach dem Rgveda die 
erste Silbe der Vyáhrti- Formel [bhüh] dem Yajurveda die 
zweite [bhuvah], dem Sämaveda die dritte [svah] gilt, der 
Atharvaveda aber überall in sein Recht tritt, wo es sich um 
nicht kodifizierte Omina handelt und infolgedessen sämtliche 
drei Silben gesprochen werden müssen. Besonders interessant 
ist es, dab in 4 1 die Mss. AD (s. Anm. 639) diesen Passus, 
der spüteren Sehreibern offenbar unsympathisch war, aus- 
lassen, dab aber Satıkh. Sr. 8. 3. 21.6 des Atharvareda in 
diesem Zusammenhang gar nicht gedenkt, wenngleich es, un- 
seren Stellen analog, die Formel bhür bhuvah svah sváühà bei 
unbekannten Ritualfehlern gesprochen werden läßt, Ebenso 
sagt Ap. Sr. S. 14. 32.7: yadi simatah [yajiam bhresa agacchet] 
sarvü [vyührtir] juhuyat. -Es ist méglich, dab die Atharvan- 
Texte aus diesem ,yadi simatah“ erst ein yady atharvatah 
korrumpiert haben; die beherrschende Stellung des Atharva- 


veda als der Summe aller übrigen wird dadurch nicht an- 


getastet. War doch. der Brahman- Priester selbst in der 
Kegel oder der Vorschrift nach ein Mitglied der Atharvan- 
Geschlechter (s. Traumschlüssel, S. 23 Anm. 1), ein mythischer 
Sprob des ersten der Ärzte. Dementsprechend wurde seine 
Aufgabe als medizinische aufgefabt (vgl. hierzu W. Caland und 
V. Henry, Agnistoma, vol. I, Préf.p. XI; Katy. Sr. 8. 25. 14. 36: 
brahmä vilistam samdadhati 'ti $ruteh. Der Komm. zu Sáükh. 
Sr. S. 3. 21. 1 verweist auf Kaus. br&hm. 6. 19: yad vai yajnasya 
skhalitam vo ‘lbanam và bhavati brahmana eva tat prähus | 
tat sa trayyä vidyaya bhisajyatı 'ti; — übrigens betont der 
wichtige Komm. l. c, dab der Anspruch des brahman, als 
Arzt des Opfers zu gelten, keineswegs unbestritten ist); d. h.: 
er hatte „einzurenken“, was bei dem ,Opferleibe* (der Opfer- 
platz stellte oftmals geometrisch den Leib eines Menschen 
oder Tieres dar) ,verrenkt* war, kurzum: er vollzog die Sühne- 
handlungen (cf. Katy. 25. 1. 6; Ady. Priy. 1b: brahmavatsu 
karmasy isti-varjitäni präyaseittäni brahmä kuryät | itaräny 
adhraryr-ädayah kuryur ity utsargah; vgl. Ath. Pari&. 9. 9. 4). 





' Vgl. Brahm. Prüy. (Еш) В]. 1: таша purusasyo "tpanna-rasasyü "yur- 
vedo dosapratikür&(") (ya) evam yajfia-purugasya 'pi präyascittäny äyur- 
veda-sthäniyäni dosän damayanti| yathä purusasya vüta-pitta-dlesma-dosasya 
nimittà upadrava &yurvedo-'padistabhih pratikriy&bhifh] pratisamädht- 
yumte | evam vidhy-aparadhe (l. so statt: 'parüpane) dosah pratipadyate. 
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Dab Vereinfachungen der Siihnezeremonien vorkamen, er- 
wähnten wir bereits. Der sarvapräyascitta-Ritus, später zu 
einem bloßen Butterguß in den Ahavaniya herabgesunken, 
dürfte in ältester Zeit ein Ausdruck des Versuches gewesen 
sein, durch ein einfaches Mittel die komplizierten und viel- 
artigen Sühnehandlungen zu ersetzen. Die äußerst korrum- 
pierte, zweimal mit geringer Variation wiederholte Stelle Ath. 
Präy. 3.8: „was immer an Ritualfehlern begangen wird, dafür 
ist dies der völlige Ausgleich, die völlige Sühne*, hat wahr- 
scheinlich ursprünglich zu dem vorerwähnten Passus 3. 4 — 
4.1 gehört, welcher von der Pflicht redet, demjenigen der 
heiligen Feuer eine Spende zu bringen, das zu jenem der vier 
Veden gehört, bei dessen Verwendung im Ritual gerade ein 
Mibgriff untergelaufen ist. Ich möchte also Ath. Präy. 3. 4 
zwischen die Worte: ity ähavanıya eva juhuyät und: atha dai- 
vatäni die Stelle 3. 8: yat kim ca’ vidhivihitam bis Srutir bha- 
vati einschieben. Wenn dies richtig ist, so würde damit die 
vyührti-Formel als das Universalmittel gegen alle Mibgriffe 
bei der Rezitation von Vedastellen hervorgehoben werden. 
Stellen wie Katy. Śr. 5.25.1. 14 machen es wahrscheinlich, daß 
die vyährti-Formel und die sarvapräyascitta-Handlung mitein- 
ander kombiniert werden konnten, 

Mit alledem war in religiös-sittlicher Hinsicht nichts ge- 
leistet. Der engherzige Glaube, dab die Priester das Opfer 
als Zauberinstrument in Bewegung setzen und in Gang halten 
müßten, um jeden beliebigen praktischen Erfolg zu erreichen, 
daß also bloße Manipulationen als „Gegenhandlungen“ beiRitual- 
fehlern, die ebenfalls rein äußerlich aufgefaßt wurden, genügen 
konnten, verhinderte jede tiefere Einsicht in das Wesen der 
Sühne im religiösen Vollzuge. Auf diesem Wege war ein Fort- 
schritt überhaupt nicht zu erreichen. Wenn es dem indischen 
Volkstum oder doch gewissen Gruppen desselben gleichwohl 
gelang, einen solchen anzubahnen, so ist dies nur verständlich, 
wenn man als Vorbedingung den Glauben an eine persönliche 
Gottheit annimmt. Mit der Ausgestaltung der irdischen Herr- 
scherwürde reift die Idee der göttlichen Machtvollkommenheit 
heran. Wie der König bestimmt ist, zu richten und zu strafen, 
wie ihm kein Unlauterer nahen darf, so wird auch die Gott- 
heit richtend und strafend dargestellt. Sie ist heilig; nur 
Heilige dürfen ihr nahen. Selbst das Gewand des Priesters 
muß lauter und rein, sein Körper frei von Gebrechen, sein 
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Lebenswandel ohne Tadel sein (s. Traumschlüssel S. 23f). Je 
mehr das Gewohnheitsrecht sich festigte und gewisse Verbote, 
später sogar Normen schuf, die für den Staatsbürger maß- 
gebend wurden, um so hóher gestalteten sich auch die Anforde- 
rungen, deren Erfüllung zu Vorbedingungen für den Zutritt 
zu dem himmlischen Könige wurden. Zweifellos haben die in 
Indien mehr als irgendwo anders hervortretenden Sekten das 
ihrige getan, um, weit über das Durchschnittsniveau der Volks- 
moral hinaus, an den ihnen zugehörigen Gläubigen positive 
Ansprüche zu stellen, anstatt sich mit der Innehaltung einzelner 
Gelübde, wie z. В. деш „Nicht-Töten“, „Nicht-Lügen“, „Nicht- 
Unkeusch-leben“, zu begnügen. Solche Sekten müssen es ge- 
wesen sein, welche die Gottesvorstellung räumlich und zeitlich 
ausdehnten, sie über den Platz des Opfers und den Zeitraum 
von dessen Vollziehung hinaus verallgemeinerten. Die Einzel- 
heiten dieses wichtigen Prozesses zu verfolgen, ist uns noch 
nicht gegeben. Doch dürfen wir die Statuierung heiliger ` 
Stätten (Badeplätze, Bäume usw.) und heiliger Festtage als 
ergangsmomente desselben hinstellen. 

War der Zusammenschluß von einzelnen, in religiöser Hin- 
sicht besonders fein veranlagten Individuen einmal erreicht, 
und eine Steigerung, Komplizierung und Differenzierung des 
sozialen Instinkts, der später als „Gewissen“ eine metaphysische 
Ausdeutung bekam,! dadurch gewährleistet, so mußte not- 
wendig auch der Begriff der Sühne eine völlige Veränderung 
erfahren. Die Frage, ob das Opfer des einzelnen — es war 
und blieb sehr lange das Hauptbindemittel zwischen Gott und 
Menschen — der verehrten Gottheit genehm war, konnte nicht 
mehr von der Korrektheit der Veranstaltung desselben ab- 
hängig gemacht werden; die sittliche Qualitüt des Opferers ent- 
schied dabei. Demgemäß wurde das bei der heiligen Hand- 
lung sich zeigende Omen zum Zeugnis der Gottheit dafür, daß 
sie einen Sünder in der Nähe wisse und diesen warnen, resp. 
strafen wolle; mit anderen Worten: das Wahrzeichen gab dem 
religiös beunruhigten Gewissen den sichtbaren Ausdruck. Wenn 
deshalb z: B. in dem Mythus von dem Iksvaku-Kénige Try- 








! Das , Herz", das im altügyptischen Totengericht als Anklüger gegen 
den Verstorbenen auftritt, ist mit „Gewissen“ identisch, Das enorme 
Alter der ägyptischen Kultur im Verein mit der extrem monarchischen 
Verfassung des Landes und dem ungewöhnlichen Konservativismus von 
dessen sozialen Zustünden machen diese Erscheinung verständlich, 
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aruna Traivrsna (JAOS. 18. 21f.; s. Örtel, St. 2. vgl. Litt. G. 8. 
114) der Mus, den die Iksvükus des Abends aufsetzten, erst 
am Morgen, und den sie des Morgens aufsetzten, erst am Abend 
gekocht war, so führten sie dies Omen auf das Vergehen der 
Verunehrung eines Brahmanen zurück. Es liegt hier die ver- 
tiefte Auffassung eines kodifizierten Sühnefalles vor, ähnlich 
demjenigen, den Ath. Präy. 1.2 geben, wenn sie fragen: „wenn 
die Sonne in der Frühe aufgeht, ohne daß das abendliche 
Agnihotra-Opfer dargebracht wäre, was ist dafür die Sühne?", 
und: ,wenn des Abends die Sonne untergeht, ohne dab das 
morgendliche Agnihotra-Opfer dargebracht wire, was ist dafür 
die Sühne?* Unerheblich ist es für diese Fälle, ob etwa 
menschliche Fahrlässigkeit oder die mangelnde Mitwirkung 


des Feuergotts den Erfolg der Verspätung des Opfervollzugs : 


veranlaßt haben. Die Tatsache als solche bedarf des religiösen 
Ausgleichs, den sie in ältester Zeit, welche eine unpersönlich 
gedachte Schicksalsmacht als blind waltend verehrte, durch 
korrekte Wiederholung der verunglückten Zeremonie, in jüngerer 
Zeit aber nur dadurch finden konnte, daß man den im Omen 
sich kundgebenden Zorn der Gottheit durch Handlungen be- 
sänftigte, die ein begangenes Unrecht, wie z. B. die Verun- 
ehrung eines Brahmanen, wieder gut machten. In jenem „For- 
schen nach der Sünde“, das dieser „Restitutio in integrum" 
in höherem Sinne notwendig vorausgehen mußte, liegt offenbar 
ein religióses Moment von grober Bedeutung. Die letzten 
Etappen dieses weiten Weges werden endlich durch die Forde- 
rungen der Reue, welche alle Bußzeremonien überflüssig macht, 
und der Versenkung in das Wesen der Gottheit, z. В. des Visnu 
(Vispudhyäna, häufiger Visnusmarana), gekennzeichnet. Noch 
wertvoller als sie ist die Selbsterlösung durch sittliches Handeln. 
Eine schöne Stelle des (hier allerdings vielleicht buddhistisch 
beeinflußten) Märkandeyapuräna sagt darüber (vgl. Adbhuta- 
sügara 8.268): „Des Zürnens soll sich enthalten gegen alle 
Wesen, vielmehr soll Liebe üben der Weise. Er vermeide un- 
wahre Rede und nicht minder Verleumdungen. Dem Gestirn- 
dienst möge obliegen bei allen Heimsuchungen der Volks- 
genosse. Dann gehen die Schrecknisse restlos zur Ruhe.“ — 
Wie hier der Gestirndienst als kultische Verrichtung neben 
dem ethischen Postulat, so bleiben, anderen Vorschriften zu- 
folge, einfache Sühnehandlungen speziellster Art neben der 
Forderung der Versenkung in das Wesen des all-Einen Gottes 
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noch bestehen (vgl. Anm. 126; 643); bisweilen werden jene beiden 
Momente nebeneinander genannt, so z. B. Agnipur. 174. 8: „in 
welchem Manne, der Sünde getan, Reue aufkeimt, dessen ein- 
zige und höchste Sühne ist die Versenkung in das Wesen des 
Hari (Visnu)*. Dieses intuitive Sich-Vereinigen mit der Gott- 
heit überhebt den Glüubigen selbst der Notwendigkeit des Ge- 
bets, das im übrigen zweifellos um so mehr hervortreten muĝ, 
je weiter durch die Ausgestaltung der Gottheit zur Persönlich- 
keit der nackte Ritualismus zurücktritt. Von derartigen Ge- 
beten sei zum Schlusse eine Probe gegeben, die leicht dadurch 
mißdeutet werden könnte, daß man sie der Sprache des modern- 
christlichen Gebetes näherte. Bei aufmerksamer Beobachtung 
empfindet man gar bald, dab der Sprecher dieses Gebets ein 


. echter Inder und Visnu-Anbeter ist, und daß er mit einer 


in der Form und im Gehalt sich gleich deutlich hervorwagen- 
den Angstlichkeit alles ergreift und aufzühlt, was von Even- 
tualitäten an Sündenhandlungen kanonisiert war und seinem 
Gediichtnis infolgedessen irgendwie erreichbar erscheint, — A gni- 
pur. 172 Vers 6ff. lauten (wobei wir darauf aufmerksam machen, 
dab die Übersetzung angesichts der großen Unsicherheit und 
Korruptheit des Textes in vielen Einzelheiten anfechtbar ist): 

6. Er, der [im Wachen) erschaut, hinwegnimmt, was böse 
ist, im Traume aber erschaut, der Phantasie [das Böse ent- 
führt], — vor ihm [stehe ich] verneigt, vor Visnu, dem Upendra, 
dem Hari, dem Haar-Schopf-Ergreifer! des Leidens (des Bösen). 

7. Vor Vispu, dem Höchsten über dem Höchsten, verneige 
ich mich, der seine [hilfreiche] Hand mir von oben entgegen- 
streckt, wenn hier die ganze dreigestaltige Welt versunken 
ist tief in der Finsternis. 

12. Wenn ich am Vormittag, am Nachmittag, wenn um 
Mittag oder in der Nacht mit dem Körper, dem Geiste, dem 
Worte (d. h. mit Worten, Werken oder Gedanken) Bóses ge- 
tan habe, [selbst] ohne mein Wissen, 

18. Wenn ich beim Essen, beim Schlafen, [oder] Gehen, 
beim Wachen, [oder] beim Stehen, heute Sünde begangen habe 
mit Werken, Gedanken oder Worten, 

16. Mag sie klein oder grob sein, mag sie zu einer schlechteren 
Existenz oder in die Hólle führen — so möge dies alles zur Ruhe 
kommen (d. h.: Sühne finden) infolge der Nennung des Vasudeva. 








' Versuch der Nachahmung eines Wortspiels. 
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TEXTKRITISCHES. 


Der erste Blick auf unseren Text lehrt, dab trotz der außer- 
ordentlich großen Anzahl feststellbarer handschriftlicher Vari- 
anten an die Rekonstruktion des Archetypus in keiner Weise 
gedacht werden darf Was uns als ,Brahmapráyascittüni* 
überliefert wurde, ist vielmehr ein in einer der Abfassungszeit 
aller erreichbaren Manuskripte weit vorausliegenden Periode 
stark korrumpiertes Fragment, dessen offenherzige Auberung: 
„arthalopän nivrttih* (6. 8) („hier schließen wir, weil der Sinn 
verloren gegangen ist“) uns den Fingerzeig dafür gibt, dab 
frühe, tiefgehende Korruptelen den Verlust ganzer Textpartien, 
die unheilbare Wortentstellung vieler einzelnen Stellen zur 
Folge gehabt haben. Der Schluß des eigentlichen Textes, die 
Worte 6.9: sarvatra chedana-bhedanä-' usw. machen einen 
kompendiösen Eindruck und legen den Verdacht nahe, als ob 
dem Schreiber des Archetypus darum zu tun gewesen wäre, 
sich seine Arbeit durch Zusammenfassung vieler Einzel- 
heiten zu erleichtern. Wie schwere Brüche sich in der 
Textfassung finden, lehrt zur Evidenz 4. 1, wo es durch Ver- 
gleichung mit einem Passus der Brahm. Präy. (s. Anm. 604) 
gelungen ist, eine Anzahl von Silben, mit welchen ein ge- 
dankenloser Kopist den Verlust des Kapitelanfangs aus- 
zubessern gedachte, auszuschalten und dadurch den Sinn, 
nicht den Wortlaut einer interessanten Stelle. zu retten. Баһ 
eben diese Brahm. Präy. für eine Rekonstruktion des Arche- 
typus Unschätzbares leisten können, lehrt z. B. ihre Erhaltung 
der richtigen Lesart ajam statt des törichten gajam unseres 
Textes (s. 6. 7. Text zu Anm. 1105). Oft gewinnen wir den 
Eindruck, als ob verschiedene Rezensionen unseres. Textes in 
der. gegebenen Fassung desselben nebeneinander aufbewahrt 


worden wären. So behandeln 2.7 und 5. 4 die gleiche Gruppe ` 


von Fällen. Die Textfassung der ersteren beider Stellen mit 
ihrem brähmana-artigen Frage- und Antwortspiel ist hier die 
unzweifelhaft ältere. Sie führt auf eine Zeit zurück, in wel- 
cher der Lehrer seines Schülers auf dem hochwichtigen Ge- 
biete der Sühnehandlungen liegende Kenntnisse auf die Probe 
zu stellen pflegte, während die Sprache von 5. 4 sich bereits 
dem Sütra-Stil nähert. Die in den Anmerkungen hervor- 
gehobenen sachlichen Abweichungen beider Stellen voneinander 
führen in diesem Falle offenbar nicht nur auf die Verschieden- 
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heit der zugrunde liegenden Rezensionen, sondern auch auf 
Abschreiber-Flüchtigkeiten zurück. Als weitere Beispiele offen- 
barer Kompilation und Interpolation erwühne ich 9. 6 Anfang: 
stha yasya yüpo virohed asamüpte karmani... gegen 5. 6 An- 
fang: atha yasyä ‘hargane ‘visamapte yipo virohet...; ferner 
2.6: yat prayüjesv ahutesu präg angärah skandet gegen 4. 1: 
prak prayajebhyo ‘igiram barhisy adhiskandet; — 2. 9 Anfang: 
yasyo 'päkrtah pasuh prapatet... gegen 5. 5: upäkrtas cet 
pasuh prapatet... Der mit prätahsavanäc cet kalaso vidır- 
yeta beginnende Passus von 6.4 wiederholt sich in der über- 
lieferten Fassung von 6. 6; beiden steht Taitt. Samh. 7. 5. 5. 2 
nahe. Hier ist die Anm. 1055 gegebene Stelle der Brahm. Präy. 
zur Textrekonstruktion von großem Wert; 6. 4 ist wohl nur 
ein korruptes Fragment davon, 

Was die Beziehungen unseres Textes zu den parallelen Quellen 
angeht, so würdigen unsere Anmerkungen die nahe Verwandt- 
schaft mit den Brahmapräyascittäni zur Genüge. Bezüglich un- 
seres Ausgangspunktes für jede Vergleichung, der Atharvapari- 
sista, ist aber zu bemerken, dab angesichts des geringen Um- 
fanges von Ath. Paris 37 ein endgiltiges Urteil über den Grad 
der Abhängigkeit beider Texte voneinander nicht zu erreichen 
ist; immerhin bleibt es bemerkenswert, daß eine ganze Anzahl 
von dort genannten Einzelheiten sich in unserem Texte nicht 
wiederfindet. So hat der interessante Fall Ath. Paris, 37. 1. 1 
(apahanyamiine musalam patati; vgl. ibid. 37. 14. 1... upayämo 
hastät patet; s. auch meinen Traumschlüssel S. 351) in den 
Ath. Prãy. kein Analogon. Dab das Gleiche ebensowenig bei 
der eher dem Grhya-Ritual zugehörigen Einzelheit Ath, Paris. 
37.11. 1: yatrai 'tad viraha-'gnir upasämyati ... der Fall ist, bleibt 
leichter verständlich. Natürlich fehlt es auch an Überein- 
stimmungen nicht. Hier sei der Ath. Práy.6.2 Text zu Anm. 
956: yady ukhä... bhidyeta — Ath. Paris. 45. 2,19 gedacht. 
Immerhin kann von irgendeinem näherliegenden textgeschicht- 
lichen Zusammenhange zwischen beiden Quellen nicht die Rede 
sem. — Anders scheint es sich um das Verhültnis der Ath. 
Präy. zu dem Àp. Šr. S. zu verhalten. Hier liegt bei manchen 
Einzelheiten eine fast würtliche Übereinstimmung vor, die wir 
kaum dem Zufall zuschreiben können. Den Ath. Pray. 6. 2: 
agnihotre ced anabbyuddhrte havisi va "nirupte áakunih &yenah 
Svà và "ntarena vyaveyüt .. . entspricht Áp. Sr. S. 9. 6. 11: 
yasy& "gnihotre 'dhisrite Zen "ntaràgni dhávet. Den Ath. Pray, 
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4.2... ced ähuti-veläyäm patny anälambhukä syät täm apa- 
rudhya yajeta | steht Áp. $r. 8.9. 2. 1 gegenüber: yasya vratye 
‘han patny andlambhuka syat tim aparudhya yajeta; — den 
Ath. Pray. 4.3: ...ced abhivarsen mitro janàn yátayati D 
samidham ädhäya 'nya(m) dugdhva punar juhuyät | entspricht 
fast wörtlich Äp. $r. 8. 9. 2. 6: уаѕуа 'gnihotram avavarsen 
mitro janan kalpayati prajanan ... juhote ‘ti tat krträ 'nyäm 
dugdhvä punar juhuyät. 

Was das Altersverhültnis unseres Textes zu den inhaltlich 
gleichartigen Passus der Bráhmana- und Sütra-Literatur an- 
langt, so ist in der Beurteilung desselben die größte Vorsicht 
geboten, da das Sühnewesen, wie beispielsweise das Ait. Brähm. 
lehrt, bereits in alter Zeit sehr kompliziert entwickelt war, so 
dab wir eine Entstehungsgeschichte desselben nicht festlegen 
können, und dies zwar um so weniger, als das Fehlen von 
Einzelheiten nicht auf deren Unkenntnis von Seiten der Kom- 
pilatoren der"Texte zurückgeführt zu werden braucht, und um- 
gekehrt das Vorhandensein solcher Einzelheiten in jenen Texten 
vielleicht späteren Interpolationen zu danken wäre. Immerhin 
macht unser Text einen älteren Eindruck als beispielsweise 
das Ap. Sr, S. und das Sankh. Šr. 8., wobei wir zunüchst der 
in manchen Partien an den Brähmapa-Stil anklingenden Sprache 
der Ath. Präy. Erwähnung tun, andererseits aber der in den 
genannten Sütren ganz allgemein hervortretenden stärkeren 
Kasuistik gedenken, denen unsere Präyascittäni, selbst wenn 
wir mit großen Textverlusten rechnen, nichts gegenüberzustellen 
haben. Nur einer Einzelheit sei hier gedacht: Sankh. Sr. 8. 13. 
3. 2-3 schreibt, ganz analog Ath. Präy. 5. 5, vor, daß, wenn beim 
Opfer das avadäna zu Grunde gegangen wäre, man Schmelz- 
butter an dessen Stelle setzen solle; doch differenziert der 
erstere Text gegenüber dem letzteren seine Angaben dahin, 
dal man für den Ausnahmefall, das Herz des Opfertiers sei ver- 
loren gegangen, ein anderes Tier opfern soll. 

Die Mantra-Fassungen lassen gesicherte Schlüsse auf das 
Alter des Textes ebensowenig zu. Sie entstammen bisweilen 
der Paippaläda-Rezension des Atharvaveda und waren in 
diesem Falle nicht immer zu verifizieren. Ein Stamm von 
ihnen hebt sich als alt und allen Schulen gemeinschaftlich 
hervor, so z. B. der die renitente Opferkuh zum Genub von 
Heu einladende Spruch: süyavasäd bhagavatı hi bhüyäh; ferner 
die Mantras, welche ihr die Furcht vor Unheil austreiben 
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sollen usw. Andere Mantras ergehen sich in spielenden Wort- 
wiederholungen und scheinen dadurch ein etwas Jüngeres Alter 
zu verraten. Bie treten in offenbarer literargeschichtlicher 
Abhängigkeit voneinander auf; so z. B.: vidyotate dyotata à ca 
dyotate, oder: hutasya cà 'hutasya cà 'hutasya hutasya ca pitä- 
‘pitasya somasya indrügni pibatam sutam. In allen Fällen 
der erwähnten Arten entspricht der Inhalt der Mantras dem 
rituellen Vorgang. Dies ist aber bekanntlich keineswegs immer 
der Fall Oft sind die begleitenden Sprüche weit hergeholt, 
oder übertragen die empirische Opferhandlung auf das kosmische 
Gebiet (vgl. oben 8.18 Anm. 2 den Vergleich von Mann und 
Weib mit Himmel und Erde). Für die Chronologie unseres 
Textes kann nur die Tatsache in Betracht kommen, dab 
manche Sprüche in der uns erhaltenen ültesten Literatur nicht 
auffindbar waren, also jüngeren Datums sein könnten. Bei- 
spielsweise findet sich das Zitat: ñ ‘ham yajıam dadhe... nach 
Bloomfield nur noch im AS.; Ap. $.; M. S. an je einer Stelle: 
andere Pratikas beschränken sich auf das Ap. $. oder das Kaus. S, 
Es ist allerdings wiederholt darauf hinzuweisen, daß das argu- 
mentum ex silentio hier unzurerlüssiger ist als irgendwo anders. 
Einen weitaus gesicherteren Boden betreten wir, wenn wir 
zum Zwecke der Textkritik und Interpretation das Parallelen- 
maleria! heranziehen. Natürlich kann es sich für uns auch 
hier nur um eine Vorarbeit handeln. Eine Erschöpfung des 
gesamten Materials geht weit über das hinaus, was man von 
den Prolegomena zu einer Erstausgabe erwarten darf. 


Parallelen. 

[Wir haben, da die Abschnitte der Atharvapräyaseittäni 
bisweilen eine recht erhebliche Länge besitzen, welche das 
Auffinden des jedesmal erwähnten Passus in der Druckaus- 
gabe verzögern würde, durch die (stets an den Anfang der 
Zeilen gebrachten) Ziffern nicht nur auf den betreffenden 
Abschnitt, sondern auch auf die nächststehenden Indexnummern 
hingewiesen; es bezieht sich z. B. der Hinweis 54. 1l. Text zu 
Anm. 608—609* auf die 8.33 7.9. 4 befindlichen Worte: 
„prätardoham ced apahareyuh süyamdoham draidham krtvä.“] 


Beispiele für wörtlichen Parallelismus. 
3.1—3. Den langen und schwierigen Passus haben wir geben 
müssen, wie die Mss. ihn boten. Die Lesarten anderer 
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Texte, wie z. B. des Kath, scheinen uns in dubio fast 
überall den Vorzug zu verdienen. So liest Kath. 34. 14 
z, B. statt vidhinam diksüyüm: dhatá diksayäm; — statt 
savitä samdhiyamäne 'ndho 'cheto: savità bhrty&mandho 
'echetah; — statt bhadro vietyamanah: rudro viciyamänalı; 
— statt uderhyamänäyäm: udvrhyamänäyäm; — statt ava- 
sädayati: Asanna (zweimal); — statt yamo '"bhihitah: yamo 
"hhisutah; — Käth.a. a. O. und Taitt. Samh. 4. 4. 9 lesen 
gemeinschaftlich, zweifellos mit dem Archetypus der Ath. 
Präy., statt somakrayane: somakrayanyäm | 

3.6 Text zu Anm. 510—512: cf. Sat. Brühm. 12. 4. 1. 1: etad 
vai jarümaryam sattram yad agnihotram. 

4.1 Anm.661: jato(?) titam tad ару арй des Zitats Brahm. 
Prüy. 34a ist wohl korrumpiert aus: yato jatas tato 'py 
aväm | 

4.3 Anm. 714: Nach Taitt. Brühm. 3. 7. 3. 6 wird die Formel: 
„garbham sravantam agadam akah“ im Falle des Uber- 
laufens der Agnihotra-Milch (Komm. ergänzt: nach voraus- 
gegangenem Platzen der stil vorgeschrieben. 

6.3 Text zu Anm. 979: vgl. Áp. бг. 8. 14. 29. 1: уайі camasam 
abhaksitam stotrenä 'bhyupäkuryät... Komm.: yady abha- 
ksite camasa-gana uttarasmai camasa-ganäya stotram upä- 
kuryüt. 

6.3 Text zu Anm. 996folg.: хо]. Ар. 8r. S. 14. 25. 7; Tandya 9. 
9. 13: yadi grüvà 'pisiryate . . . dyutünasya märutasya 
sämnä stuyuh |; Sákh. Sr. 8.13.12.3: grüvni dirne vrtrasya 
{үй 4vasathad Isamäna iti dyutünena mürutena brähmanä- 
cchamsine stuvate |; Kath. 35. 16: yasya grävä 'pisiryate. 

6.4 Text zu Anm. 1010-12 = Tändya 9. 5. 1. 

6.4 Text gu Anm. 1016-18: yadi somam па vindeyuh ... ar- 
janänj!® wörtlich gleich Tandya 9. 5. 3. 

6.4 Text zu Anm. 1019-20 pratahsavanac cet kalaso vidiryeta 
... vgl Tandya 9. 6. 1: yadi kalaso diryeta vasatkära- 
nidhanam brahmasäma kuryat; Ap. Sr. S. 14. 25. 10f£.: yadi 
prätahsavane kalaso diryeta vaisnavisu $ipivistavatigv ity 

- uktam (s. Ath. Präy. 6. 6 Text zu Anm, 1051 ff); athai 
'kesäm: yadi prätahsavane kalaso diryeta vasatkära-nidha- 
nam brahmasäma kuryat; Saikh. Sr. 8.13. 12. 1: kalase 
dirne vidhum dadränam iti vasatküra-nidhanena һтаһшапй- 
echamsine stuvate; vgl. Tandya 9. 6.9; Kath. 34. 4, welches 
völlig mit den Ath. Präy. identisch ist. 
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Beispiele fiir die Méglichkeit sachlicher Erklirungen durch 
Parallelstellen. 


2.4 Anm. 182 zu Ady. Pray. 3b; vgl. Sat. Brahm. 12. 4, 1, 12. 
2.5 Anm. 197: vgl. Kaus. 8. 123: yatrai 'tad vapim vi havimsi 
үй vayämsi dvipada-catuspadam vā "bhimpsya 'vagacche- 


2.5 Anm. 203: vgl. Sankh. Sr. S. 13. 3, 5. 

2.6 Anm. 240: Käth. 34.2; Taitt. Brahm. 1. 4, 7. 1. 

2.6 Anm. 262: vgl. Taitt. Brahm. 3. 7. 9. 6; Kath. 35. 18. 

2. 7,— In simtlichen aufgezühlten Füllen der Vermischung zweier! 
oder mehrerer Opferfeuer miteinander ist stets die Frage 
nach deren Heinheit resp. Unreinheit das Unterscheidungs- 
prinzip, wie dies z. B. der Komm. zu Taitt, Brahm. 3. 7, 3, 7 
deutlich ausspricht; vgl dazu Sat. Brühm. 19.4.4, 9 und 
ibid. 5: yasyü 'gnayo 'medhyair agnibhih samspjyeran... 
agnaye Sucaye 'stäkapälam purodasam nirvapet (dieser 
astäkapälah purodasah wird als Sühneopfer überall in den 
Ath. Präy. wie in den Paralleltexten festgehalten). 

2.7 Anm. 290: vgl. Sat. Brahm. 12, 4 4.4: yasya vaidyuto 
dahet ... agnaye 'psumate 'stäkapälam purodasam nir- 
таре, 

2.8 Anm. 326: cf, Ath. Parió, 92, 9. 1: yady arani jirne syatim 
„++ Unter den naste aranı unseres Textes sind also offen- 
bar abgenutzte Reibhölzer zu verstehen. 

2.9 Anm. 350: vgl. Sat. Braähm. 12, 4. 9, 5, 

2.9 Text zu Anm. 358: die Stelle klärt sich vielleicht wört- 
lich und sachlich, wenn man Sat. Brahm. 12. 5. 2.°3: te ye 
tatah samtäpäd agnayo jàyerams (tair enam daheyus tathz 
"ha: tair eva dagdho bhavati na u pratyaksam iva) als 
ursprünglichen Text annimmt. Allerdings kann ich den 
Text von Anm. 359 gleichwohl nicht rekonstruieren, 

3.4 Text zu Anm. 466: völlig zerstört, inhaltlich zweifellos 
identisch mit Ap, Sr. 8. 14. 32.7: yady rkto yajiam bhresa 
ägacched „.. also: wenn infolge [der unzeitigen oder ver- 
worrenen Hezitation] der Hgvedaverse eine Verfehlung 
ins Opfer kommt. 





! Hierbei ist festzustellen, daß, wo immer von zwei Opferfeuern die 
Rede ist, stets nur girhapatya und Ahavanıya gemeint sind: Ар. бг. 
8. 14. 31. 2. 
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3.5 Text zu Anm. 478-486; für mich völlig unverständlich; 
ich vermute aber in cittavyüpatyur eine Korruption von 
vyüpatüd ity [aámarathyah]. 

3.5 Text zu Anm. 490 wohl zu lesen: upacära-bhaksa-präya- 
$eitti$ ce ‘ty | und zu übersetzen: wie sollen [wenn der 
Opferherr stirbt] die. [Opfer-] Handlungen des Opferver- 
anstalters ausgeführt werden, welche in Verehrung, Toten- 
speisung und Sühnezeremonien bestehen? [Antwort:] Der 
Adhvaryu soll statt seiner den Pflichten des Opferver- 
anstalters genügen. 

3.8: Der ganze Abschnitt Sat, Brahm. 12. 5. 1 handelt von dem 
Fall, daß der Agnihotrin auf der Reise stirbt. Die ibid. 
16 erwogene Möglichkeit: „atha hai ke antarenä 'gnimá 
citim citvà tam agnibhib samuposanti^ scheint in dem 
Passus unseres Textes: madhye 'gninàm edhims citva... 
wiederzukehren. 

3.8 Text zu Arm. 534: vrthügni scheint vollständig grämägni 
in Sat. Brahm. 12. 5. 1. 14 zu entsprechen: tam hai ‘ke 
grämägninä dahanti. 

3.9 Anm. 561: vgl, dazu den inhaltlich völlig analogen Passus 

Sat. Brühm. 12. 5. 2. 1: marisyantam ced yajamünam man- 

yeta . ..; danach scheint von der Stellvertretung des Opfer- 

herrn durch seine Verwandten schon in dem Falle, dab 
der erstere tödlich erkrankt, die Rede zu sein. 

Text zu Anm. 597-600: vgl. Taitt. Brahm. 3. 7. 1. 4if: osa- 

dhir và etasya pajün payah pravisati | yasya havise vatsü 

apäkrtä dhayanti | 4 | tän yad duhyät | yatayamnä havisü 
yajeta | yan. na duhyat | yajna-parur antariyät | väyavyän 
yavügün пігтареё |... 15 [ ао 'ttarasmai havise vatsan 
apäkuryät | sai 'ra tatah präyaseittih I ähnlich Käth. 

35. 17. 

Anm. 620: Nach Ap. Sr. 8. 14. 28. 2 wird die Formel: 

„deräm janam agan yajıe* angewendet, wenn Soma oder 

havis herabfällt. 

5.3 Anm. 821: cf. Taitt. Brühm. 3. 7. 1. 1; Käth. 35. 17. 

5.3 Anm. 824: cf. Taitt. Brahm. 3. 7. 1. 2: sa yad udväyati 
vichittir. eva ’sya s& | tam prificam uddhrtya manaso *pati- 
stheta | | 

5.3 Text zu Anm. 829folg.: vgl. Taitt. Brähm. 3. 7.1. 3f; Kath. 
35. 17. 

5.3 Text zu Anm. 846-9: vgl. Gop. Brähm. 2. 1. 9: yasya harir 
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niruptam purastic candrama abhyudiyat tims tredha ta- 
ndulin vibhajed ye madhyamas tin agnaye dätre 'stika- 
pälän nirvaped ze stävisthäs tän indraya pradätre dadhäti 
carum ye ksodisthäs tün visnave Sipivistäya | 

5.5 Anm. 889: vgl, Sankh. Sr. S. 13. 3, 9, 

5.6 Text zu Anm. 900: nabhihita offenbar identisch mit na hi 
te п Ар. бг. 8. 14, 99, 3. 

6.1 Anm. 927: vgl. Süükh. Sr. 8. 3. 19. 10. 

6.1 Text zu Anm. 949: vgl. Àp. Sr. S. 14. 24. 3, 34. 1. 

6.2 Text zu Anm. 956: vā des Textes ist aus "ma korrum- 
Hiert, wie Ap, Sr. S. 14. 83. 9 sehr wahrscheinlich macht 
(„wenn ein ungebranntes ukhä-Gefäß platzt... .“), 

6.3 Text zu Anm. 978: abhimrstasya ist, wie Saikh, Sr. 8. 18. 19. 
10; Tandya 9. 9. 10 beweisen, aus avavrstasya korrumpiert. 

5.4 Text zu Anm. 999: lies wohl abhidagdhe; vgl. Süükh. $r. S. 
13. 6. 7; Ap. Sr. 8. 14. 25. 3, 

6.4 Anm. 1001: zu Brahm. Pray. 95a vgl. Kath. 35. 16, welches 
aber statt sparsayeta: späsayeta liest; cf. Äp. $r. 8. 14. 
25. 1: Späsayet. 

6.4 Anm. 1008: s, Kath. 35. 16. 

6.4 Text zu Anm. 1010—12: vgl. Tandya 9.6.1; Ap. Sr. 8. 14. 
24.9; Taitt. Brahm. 1. 4, 7, 5. 

6.4 Text zu Anm. 1013folg.; es ist etwa zu lesen: yadi kritam 
yo [mit Ms. A] nedisthah syat sa ührtyà 'bhisicyo |; vgl. 
Tändya 9. 5. 2: yadi kritam yo ‘nyo "bhyasam syüt; Ар, 
Sr. S. 14. 24. 10: yadi kritam [somam apahareyur] yo ne- 
disthi syat tata abrtya 'bhisunuy&t. Sat. Brühm. 4. 5. 10. 1: 
yadi somam apahareyuh | vidhävate ‘cchate "ti brüyät sa 
yadi vindanti kim ädriyeran yady u na vindanti tatra prä- 
yascıttih kriyate, 

6.4 Text zu Anm. 1015—16: сї. Sankh. Śr. S. 13. 6. 2: somā- 
häräya somavikrayine vi kimeid dadyät ı. 

6.4 Anm, 1019 (vgl. Anm. 984) zu Brahm. Pray, 93a: s, Ар. 
Sr. 8. 14. 24. 7; vgl auch Taitt. Brähm. 1. 4.7. 4: yasya 
soma upadasyet suvarnam hiranyam dvedha vichidya rjise 
'nyad ädhünuyät | juhuyad anyat | 

6.5 Text zu Anm. 1035 bahispavamanam bis vrniyäd: vgl. Äp. 
Sr. 8. 14. 26. 3, 

6.5 Text zu Anm. 1036: yad udyätä bis yajetai’s: vgl. Äp. 14. 
26. 4: yadi pratiharta [vichidyeta] pasubhir yajamäno vy- 
rdhyeta | sarvavedasam dadyat | 5: yady udgatà yajüena 
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yajamäno vyrdhyeta | adaksinah sa yajnah samsthüpyah | 
die Textfassung der Ath, Pray. ist wohl durch Verände- 
rung, Auslassung und Korruption entstanden. 


5 Anm. 1046: vgl. Tändya 9. 9. 5: yasya näräsamsa upa- 


vayati... 6: yam adhvaryur antato graham grhpiyat tasya 
"ptum (so zu lesen!) avanayet | Was unter einem närä- 
$amsa-Becher zu verstehen ist, lehrt Komm. zu Áp. Sr. S. 
14, 28. 1: bhaksitä-"pyäyites camaso nirigamsa ity uktam |. 
Text zu Anm. 1051 f.— Daß der Text falsch sein mul, es sich 
vielmehr, wie in Brahm. Prüy. 103b (Anm. 1055), um das 
Übrigbleiben des Somas handelt, lehrt indirekt die Tatsache, 
daß eine Wiederholung des bereits Ath. Präy. 6.4 vorkommen- 
den Passus: prütahsavanäc cet kalaso vidiryeta . .. nicht zu 
erwarten ist, direkt der Text zu Anm. 1054—5, welcher von 
den Parallelen in den eben erwähnten Zusammenhang ge- 
bracht wird, Das Übrigbleiben der Opferspeise gilt über- 
haupt als ein Unglück: vi và etasya yajüa rdhyate yasya 
havir atiricyate Taitt. Samh. 3. 4. 1. 1. Der Text zu Anm. 
1055 (hinter stuyuh) eröffnet offenbar eine Lücke; das 
folgende (in den Ath. Präy. verloren gegangene) Stück ist 
etwa zu ergänzen nach Tandya 9. 7. 1 (vgl. Taitt. Samh. 
7. 5. 5. 9; Taitt. Brühm. 1.4. 5. 1—4): yadi prätahsava- 
nüt somo 'tiricyetà 'sti somo ayam suta iti marutvatisu 
gäyatrena stuyuh ibid. 6: yadi mädhyandinät savanäd ati- 
ricyeta vanmahäm asi sürye +у adityavatisu gaurivitena 
stuyul | 9: yadi trtiyasavandd atiricyeta visnoh sipivista- 
vatisu gaurivitena stüyuh | 11: yadi rätrer atiricyeta visnoh 
&pivistavatisu brhat& stuyur esa tu và atiricyata ity ühur 
yo rütrer atiricyata iti; s. im übrigen auch Sankh. Sr. 8. 
13. 7. 1—13, 9. 4 Äp. Sr. 8. 14. 18. 2-15. 


6.6 Text zu Anm. 1056—7. Statt parigrhnlyüt liest Tat. 


Samh. 7. 5. 5. 1 in dem parallelen Passus charakteristisch: 
vrükte; statt des korrupten nà 'tirátryà: mahati rätriyai; 
ebenso Käth. 344; Tändya 9.4.1: mahati ratreh; Ap. 
Sr. 8. 14.19. 1: mahärätre, 


6.6 Text zu Anm. 1062: hinter mädhyamdine lies nach Sankh, 


$r.S. 13. 5. 6 als Ergänzung eines dort offenbar ausge- 
fallenen Passus: jagatyai chandasa iti trtiyasavane. 


6.6 Text zu Anm. 1074—5 soll wohl statt: $rotram cà 'ávinau 


pätäm mit Äp. Sr. 8. 14. 21. 4 heißen: srotram ta asvinah 
patu. 
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Beispiele fur inhaltlich zugehörige, ergänzende Stellen. 

Zu 4 1 Anm. 614 füge hinzu: Saükh. Sr. S. 3. 20. 5: yad brà- 
hmano jugupsur na bhaksayed etad dustasya laksanam |. 

Zu 4. 1 Anm. 637 vgl. Agnipur, 170. 12: $aranägatam pari- 
tyajya vedam viplärya ca dvijah | samvatsaram yatäa-"häras 
tat päpam apasedhati | 

Zu 4 2 Anm, 691 vgl. Taitt. Brahm. 3. 7. 2,4—5; Kath. 35.19: 
yadi pürvasyám| ühutyüm hutüyám uttarühutib skandet... 
yatra vettha vanaspate devünüm guhyü nàmünl... gàü- 
maya. 

Zu 4. 3 Text zu Anm. 703folg. vgl. Taitt. Brähm. 3. 7. 2. 1: 
yad anäyatane ninayet | anäyatanah syät | prijapatya rca 
valmika-vapiiyiim avanayet |... tat krivä | anyäm dugdhvä 
punar hotavyam |... cf. Kath. 35. 18f: yad anüyatane 
ninayet |... madhyamena parnena dyävä-prthivyaya rcä 
'ntahparidhi ninayet | vgl. auch Taitt. Brähm. а. а. О. 
yad vihsyanena juhuyät | aprajä apasur yajamänah syät |. 

43 zu den Worten (mantraskannam”*) ced abhivarset: vgl. 
Taitt, Brähm, 3. 7. 2. 3folg. (Käth. 35. 19): yad ava- 
srstena juhuyät | aparüpam asyä "tmam jäyeta | kiläso và 
"syádar$aso và | yat pratyeyüt | yajüam vichindyät | sa 
juhuyät | mitro janän kalpayati prajänan |...juhote ‘ti 
mitrenai ‘vai ‘nat kalpayati | tat krtvà | anyüm dugdhva 
punar hotavyam | 

4.3 Text zu Anm. 739ff.: vgl. Taitt. Brahm. 3. 7. 2. 2 (Kath. 
35. 19]: yat kifaivapannena juhuyat | aprajä apasur yaja- 
mänah syät | 

5.2 Anm. 818 zu Brahm. Präy. 70a: krenah sakunir трі. Ар. 
бг. 8, 14. 31. 1: уайі sadohavirdhanani kpsnaSakunir upary- 
upary atipatet paksibhyim Adhunväna ivä "bhinisided va 
vispur vicakrama ity ühutim juhuyat | yady uccaih paten 
na tad àdriyeta | 

6.5 Anm. 1046: vgl. Kath. 35. 16: yasya dronakalaga upa- 
dasyati... 

6.6 Anm. 1049: et Aen, Pray. 9b: ahutidvaya-samsarge Apa- 
stambokta-präyascittam | pürrä-huter upary uttarühutim 
juhuyät tadā yatra vettha vanaspate...gümaye (RV. 6. 
5.10) ‘ti viinaspatyaya rci samidham ädhäya (ha) Sesena 
tüspnim uttarühutim hutvà tato vrenya te (lL: vrenas te 
vrenyam ?) punar havir-utpattim krtva punar homah käryah | 
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ekadesasamsarge idam präyascittam na bhavati | tatra 
sarva-prüyascittam eva |; vgl auch Tandya 9. 9. 8, dessen 
Komm. pitapita erklirt: pitaSesah somo ‘pitena abhaksi- 
tena somena homirtham Asäditena va yadi samsrsto bha- 
yet...; ,antahparidhy aüngarün nirvartya^ jenes Textes 
kehrt in den Brahm. Prüy. an der zitierten Stelle in sehr 
korrupter Form wieder. Es ist dort etwa zu lesen: añ- 
gîrîn daksinü[yàm] apohya ...; ef. Ap. Sr. 8. 14. 30. 2. 


Beispiele für sachliche Abweichungen sonst paralleler 


2.4 


5.6 


6. 3 


6.5 


6,7 


Stellen. 
Text zu Anm. 173. Die Verwendung des Spruches: tvam 
agne vratapü asi ist im Aév. Sr. S, eine ganz andere: er 
dient dort dazu, der Geburt von Zwillingen die ominöse 
Wirkung zu nehmen. 
Text zu Anm. 6065: s. indessen Taitt. Brahm. 3. 7. 1. 6£: 
yasya süyam dugdham havir ärttim archati | indraya vrihin 
nirupyo ‘pavaset... | yat pratah syat tac ehrtam kuryät || 
6 | athe ‘tara aindrah purodäsah syät |; ferner Kath. 35. 
18, wo statt chrtam, wahrscheinlich nur verdruckt, chatam 
steht. 
Text zu Anm. 892. Den Spruch R. V. 3. 18. 2. wendet Àp. 
Sr. S. 14, 99, 3 an, wenn der Geweihte (diksita) sein semen 
virile wissentlich, sei es durch den Beischlaf, sei es auf 
andere Weise, verloren hat; cf, Anm. 863. 
Anm. 987: Kath. 35.16 erwähnt die Möglichkeit: yasya 
camasa upadasyati ... 
Text zu Anm. 1032, Nach Saükh. 5r. S. 13. 12, 13 soll 
die Formel: ya rte cid abhiérise angewandt werden, wenn 
das mahávira-Gefüb zerbricht. 
Text zu Anm. 1105. Statt des im Archetypus vorgesehenen 
weifen Ziegenbocks soll nach Ap. Sr. 8. 14, 24.1 im 
gleichen Falle ein der Sonne geweihter, vielfarbiger (bahu- 
rüpa) Ziegenbock geopfert werden. 


Höchst auffällig ist es, dab manche, im Sühneritual sehr 
häufig angewandten und diesem zugehörigen Sprüche, wie etwa 
trayastrimáat tantavo ye vitatnire (s. Bloomfields Conc.) in un- 
serem Texte fehlen. 
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The Consonants Z and Z in Egyptian Colloquial Arabic. 
—By Worum H. WorreLL, Professor in the Ken- 
nedy School of Missions, Hartford, Conn. 


Willmore, The Spoken Arabic of Egypt (London, 2nd ed. 
1905) throughout his grammar and explicitly on pp. xxvii 
and 19, recognizes the existence in modern Egyptian Arabic 
of the socalled emphatic consonant z. This is sometimes found 
to correspond to classical ja or & (without distinction); some- 
times it arises out of classical £ under the influence of other 
sounds- associated with 16 in thè same phonetic complex; see 
especially pp. 11® - Willmore is quite aware that Spitta, 
Grammatik des Arabischen Fulgürdialektes von Aegypten (Leipzig, 
1880) p. 9 and throughout, quite as definitely denies the ex- 
istence of z, either primary or secondary. Omitting the many 
guides and small grammars, which follow Spitta and yet have 
no claim to being the result of immediate personal observation 
of phonetic phenomena (e. g. Probst, Dirr, Thilenius), it is 
interesting to note that Vollers, a careful student of long re- 
sidence, in his Lehrbuch der Aegypto-arabischen Umgangssprache 
(Cairo, 1890), takes the position of Spitta (§ 1); while in his 
article im Z. D. M. G, XLI, 1887, pp. 3651. he does not 
(pp. 367, 368) go into the question which concerns us, being 
chiefly. interested in the process by which the inter-dental 
became post-dental. On p. 372 he comments on the change 
of f to f and of g tos. The testimony of the Egyptian Spiro, 
An Arabic English Vocabulary (London, 1895), followed up 
with many propagandist publications, loses when one reflects 
that he has ever been the enthusiastic disciple of Spitta in 
every respect. 

Such different results from Willmore and Spitta, leaving the 
others out of account, as the followers of the latter, within so 
short a space of time, involving if accepted a reversal of the 
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natural course of phonetie development—require if possible 
an explanation. 

Classical Arabie, as now pronounced in Cairo, exhibits three 
classes of consonants: (I) Light consonants, comprising those 
not hereafter mentioned. These have no effect upon the vow- 
els with which they are associated. The a-vowel retains its 
natural Arabie quality of a (English paf). (II) Medium con- 
sonants, comprising h h r (sometimes light) g 0. These are 
accompanied by a-vowels of the quality of a (Engl. Jather), 
and by a sort of furtive a when followed by i-vowels. (IIT) 
Heavy consonants, comprising ¢ d f z. These are accompanied 
by a-vowels of the quality of d (English father in the dialectic 
form burlesqued as fawther) and by a sort of furtive d when 
followed by i-vowels. They do not appear to me to have any 
actual effect upon i-vowels or u-vowels themselves. The general 
rules here given are subject to wide fluctuations due, no doubt, 
io principles of syllable and sentence stress not yet clearly 
recognized. The consonants are not always grouped just as 
I have them. I have purposely not entered into the tangled 
questions of the lafhim and imäle of the Arabic gramarians, 

In modern colloquial Arabic of Cairo the (III) consonants 
s d t though frequently exchanged with the (T) consonants 
s d t, are recognized when they occur by two qualities: 1) The 
consonants themselves have a peculiar articulation (tip of the 
tongue between English s and western American r, as in 
whistling against the front teeth) and resonance. 3) The 
accompanying vowels are affected as in classical Arabic, The 
(IIT) consonant z on the other hand is easily confused with 
the (I) consonant z The syllable ga differs from za appar- 
ently only in a heavier quality of vowel. Spitta seems to have 
been correct in refusing to recognize the existence of the z 
with a; but he has overlooked the fact of a difference of vowel 
coloring, Willmore seems to have taken the latter for a 
difference in the consonant, It would be more correct to say 
that za and za syllables differ. 

The discovery of Vollers (loc. cit.) that the th-sounds be- 
came stops, or i-sounds (i. e. by organic shifting), in genuine 
colloquial words, but sounds (i. e. by acoustic error) in loan- 
words from the classical, furnishes the further result that 
really no genuine z was handed down in direct transmission 
to colloquial. Both > and 5 became d in the latter. The 
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> and b of classical words were both heard and reproduced 
as =/e-sounds; heavy or light according to circumstances. 

It is noticeable that Willmore’s vocabularies show z: 1) with- 
out regard to whether the classical form has 5 > or 2; 2) 
generally in connection with a-vowels (but z also occurs with 
a-vowels); or 3) in connection with (IIT) consonants regardless 
of vowels; or 4) with (II) consonants (but hifz has & in class- 
ical); or 5) in connection with w-vowels (е. g. zür classical 
zür, only example given!) especially when the singular of the 
noun has an a-vowel; and 6) that the sound is of rare occur- 
rence in the ianguage, With few exceptions, which may be 
slips on the part of Willmore, the words fall under (2). 

Turning now to general phonetics: It is a well attested fact 
that the influence of a vanished consonant upon its surviving 
vowel with which it was associated in the same syllable dy- 
namic or not may occur through the gradual weakening of 
this one of the two organically connected elements. Grand- 
gent, German and English Sounds (Boston, 1892), p. 9, men- 
tions the coronal character of the vowel a in northern 
English after which an r has been dropped. The tip of the 
tongue remains still turned back in the old r direction. Here 
succeeding generations have heard and copied a slight differ- | 
ence in resonance in the vowel while the consonant became 
ever weaker, and was less and less noticed and copied. А 
somewhat different case, resulting from the acoustic error of 
an alien race, is the Turkish use of the letters hh s dit z oq 
to indicate the presence of a “hard” vowel (a ow y) as opposed 
to the “light” vowels (¢ 7 6 ü), even in genuinely Turkish 
words. They never learned the pronunciation of the consonants 
themselves, Sce Müller-Giese, Türkische Grammatik (Berlin, 
1889), p. 6. 

Modern Egyptian Arabic shows a marked tendency to pro- 
nounce a syllable throughout with the same sort of resonance, 
(thick or thin, heavy or light), andeven to carry the influence 
beyond into a following syllable, provided that no light conso- 
nants intervene whose obscuration would lead to unintelligi- 
bility. Sometimes even this provision is disregarded. It is 
more correct to regard this not as the influence of the conso- 
nant, but as the general coloring of the syllable as a whole, 
which is the real unit of memory. The following examples 
from Willmore, pp. 11ff., show that it is as often the vowel 


E pas E алк г апа Zin Egypt Фе. 4 КЫР 
ав {һе estas which seems to determine the resonance of 
the syllable. 

istänat for *istänat, istánat (is) 

Dë for tist (ti) 

ôt for şût en 

barûd for barûd (rà) 

bûluş for bülus (lu) but bülis with i. 
‘basta for basta (bit) s 
usmän for usmán (u) 

‘The following are examples of psychical prolepsis: 
ismárr for ismárr (márr) but mismirr with 1. 
фатар for turûb (rab) but turáb with à. 

. intázar for intázar (zar) 
аг — for ihtär (ar). 


Syllables of this sort are said to be velarized; the back 
part of the tongue is slightly raised toward the position for u. 
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The Malediction in Cuneiform Inscriptions. — By SAMUEL 
A. B. MEncEn, Professor in Western Theological Semin- 
ary, Chicago. | 


A malediction is the praying down of evil upon a person, 
and implies the desire or threat of evil declared either upon 
oath or in the most solemn manner. An oath is a solemn 
declaration made with a reverent appeal to the deity for the 
truth of what is affirmed; or, when used in law, it is an ap- 
peal, in verification of a statement made, to a superior sanction 
in such a form as exposes the person making the appeal to 
an indictment for perjury if the statement be false. A promis- 
sory oath is a solemn declaration of an intention to abide by 
a definite promise. There have been found many promissory, 
as well as direct oaths, in Cuneiform literature. To every oath 
there is joined either an expressed or an implied threat or 
malediction. If one swears that a thing is true when it is not 
he is liable to an indictment for perjury; and if one solemnly 
makes a promise and breaks it he must suffer the consequences, 
An oath, then, always carries with it a promise whether ex- 
pressed or understood; and, in Cuneiform literature, the pro- 
mise of punishment nearly always took the form of an implied 
or expressed malediction. The malediction is therefore closely 
connected with the oath. 

Sometimes in earlier, and often in later, Cuneiform inscriptions 
the promissory oath was replaced by a malediction. When a 
contract was made or a treaty concluded, a conditional male- 
dietion could be pronounced on the offender instead of the 
oath. Hence, whenever we meet a malediction we are almost 
always sure that a contract expressed or implied is involved. 
The case of the special kind of malediction which is called a 
ban is not an exception to this rule, for it seems certain that 
a ban is the result of some form of disobedience which involved 
an implied promissory oath. The oath is, in fact, a malediction 
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in embryo on offenders, and the malediction belongs to the 
oath just as punishment does to the breaking of the law. The 
malediction may in itself be looked upon as the sealing of a 
sworn contract or agreement.! Therefore I shall treat the 
malediction as a sequel to the oath.? Indeed, it may almost 
be termed a development of the oath, for, while, as we shall 
see later, the oath and malediction existed side by side in 
Cuneiform literature, yet, as time went on, the malediction 
became far more prominent than the oath, even in those con- 
tracts where an oath would be expected. 

Nothing proves the close relation between the malediction 
and the oath more thoroughly than the use of the two words 
mamitu and nis. 

The word mamitu comes from yama’ which means primarily 
that which is pronounced, e. g. oath, malediction, ban. It has 
been shown in The Oath in Babylonian and Assyrian Literature 
that mamitu means “oath”. Now, since an oath, in its essence, 
is a call upon the deity to punish the perjurer, it is, therefore, 
a conditional malediction, for if the oath is broken the deity 
will punish. Further, as we have already remarked, this con- 
ditional malediction often takes the place of the oath. It should 
be also noticed that mam-erim, the Sumerian equivalent of 
mamitu, originally meant “hostile destiny" (nam — šimtu = 
destiny; erim — hostile). Moreover, the idiograms dug and da 
which are often found in connection with sag-ba in oath for- 
mulae are equivalent to aräru, tamü, and mean, “condemn”, 
“curse”, “utter words of a curse”.? 

In an oath, mamitu acted as a taboo, making the covenant 
a sacred one, just as holiness did in Hebrew ritual. It thus 
became a concrete curse to those who swore wrongfully or 
broke their oath, because an oath was taken “under pain of 
the malediction (mamit)”+ of the divine beings invoked. Poet- 


3 See Mercer, The Oath in Babylonian and Assyrian Literature; also 
The Oath in Sumerian Inscriptions (J AOS XXXIII, Pt. 1) snd TÀe Oath 
in Babylonian Inscriptions of the time of the Hammurabi dynasty (AJSL 
ХХІХ, 9. 

3 Compare the Hebrew bx which means both oath and curse. Compare 
also, as analogy, the Arabic ãZsl misfortune, which is a derivation of 
La which, in turn, is connected with mamitu. 

Ç I R. 18 CoL V 12-16 (Tiglath-Pileser I). 
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ically, we also find the word mamitu translated “malediction” 
or “curse” in the sense of an active pestilence or evil, e. g. 
ilu Nüru..mamit ina mah-ri-lu ri-gim-$a lima a-i-e, "the 
god Náru...the curse is before him, his (the curse's) cry is 
like that of a demon (al&) Used in this poetical way the 
malediction was perhaps personified, for we read in a Semitic 
Samai-hymn: ilu Šamaš aš-šum ma-mit ёа utu бте тага- 
du-ti arki-ia rak-su-ma lä patäru si-i-ta Tul-ku wu là tüb Sri 
i8-3ak-na, “O Šamaš when the curse for many days is bound 
behind me and there is no deliverer, expulsion of the evil and 
of the sickness of the flesh is brought about (by (hee 3 In 
another place we read that the “curse (it is) which falls upon 
a man like a demon". Mamitu was also the "state of un: 
cleanness and sin, from which the sick man was to be freed", « 
for a malediction always afflicted its victim with uncleanness 
and sin. | 

Besides meaning oath nii also means malediction, e. д. ni-if 
Бата w-Sa-az-ki-ru-5u, "they let him pronounce the curse of 
Samai"5 It should be noticed, however, in addition to what 
I have said on the word nif in my Oath in Babylonian and 
Assyrian Literature that the word was used as a particle. In 
later inscriptions the preposition ina often took its place. The 
particle mis, therefore, may be rendered "by"—but only in 
connection with a word to swear in oath or to curse in male- 
diction. The Sumerian Zi—nij—“in the name of” (as a par- 
ticle) in connection with words which express the pronounce- 
ment of an oath or malediction. Nis, like mamitu, was per- 
haps personified and meant the evil spirit (ni-if — Sumerian 


Zi, L evil spirit) or demon who bans one, e. g. li-in-ni-is-si 


ma-mit li-ta-rid ni-Su, may the Ban be sent away, may the 
curse be driven out”. It also, like mamitu, came to mean 
the sinful state resulting from the demon’s attack. 
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! IV В. 14, No. 2, oby. L 23.95 (Interlinear Bilingual Fragmenta). 

? The text is in Bezold’s Catalogue p. 1436; and also in Gray, The 
Samad Religious Texts, pl. IV. Compare Del. HIB р. 565, 

? IV R. 7, Col. I, 1. 1 (Tablet, partly bilingual). 

* Morgenstern, Doctrine of Sin, p. 42, 

® Muss-Arnolt, Diet. p. 978. 

* Del. HWB p. 808a, 470b, 482d. 
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That the malediction and the oath are closely related a com- 
parison of the two formulae found in contracts of the time of 
Sumu-la-é] will show. They are Kohler und Ungnad, Ham- 
murabi's Gesetz Nos. 26 and 36. In KU 26 the formula reads: 
niš ilu Šamaš ilu Marduk u Sumu-la-ilu ѓа avät duppim annim 
unakaru. In KU 36 it reads: limun ilu Namas ilu Marduk u 
Sumu-la-ilum ia avát duppim anim unakaru. In both cases 
the preferable rendering is: “curse of Sama’ etc. upon him 
who changes the contents of this tablet”. A possible rendering 
is: “by Samas ete. (they swore) that they would (not) change 
the contents of this tablet”. In any case limun is synonymous 
with mij, and the relationship between malediction and oath 
is established. 

It is evident from the above that the malediction and the oath 
served the same purpose and were, therefore, interchangeable. 
Both attempted to secure the preservation of an agreement 
or contract under penalty of punishment and curse. 


L Maledictions found in Cuneiform Inscriptions. 


There are in Cuneiform inscriptions three classes of litera- 
ture: poetical, historical, and legal and commercial. For con- 
venience sake, we shall refer to the last class as “contracts”, 
to which also belong the codified laws of Hammurabi. While 
the many references to maledictions in poetical literature are 
valuable for a general discussion of the nature and ritual of 
the malediction, it is not possible on account of the very 
nature of poetical usage to treat them as examples of actually 
pronounced maledictions. Such references, then, will not be 
tabulated in the present study, but will be used in the general 
discussions. The same is true of the maledictions which occur 
in letters. It is different with the other two classes of litera- 
ture. All the expressed maledictions found in them will be 
tabulated and studied with a view to throwing light upon the 
custom of pronouncing maledictions in the different periods of 


the life of those peoples represented by Cuneiform inscriptions. 


1. Sumerian Period. 
1. Contracts. The paucity of Sumerian contract literature 
is probably the reason that no expressed oath formula has 
been found before the dynasty of Ur 2295 B. C. During that 
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dynasty the oath formula was common. The malediction, 
however, is found, as we shall learn from an historical in- 
scription of the time of Eannatum king of Lagash c. 2900 
B. C, previous to the dynasty of Ur. There is evidence that 
the malediction was used also in contracts during the same 
period, e. g. in the reign of patesi Entemena of Lagas c. 9850 
B. C., for in a contract published by S. Langdon in ZA xxv, 
1-2, Sprechsaal, *Some Sumerian Contracts", pp. 205 ff, No. 4 
(RTC 16), the expression ud an-dü dug-gäl-an ud-da düg-düg-na 
nig-erim ba gá-gá gi kaka dág-düg-na-*á gaz may be rendered: 
"when in future days complaint is made, provided that by the 
complaint evil is done, may such a one be slain by the sword 
for his words". At any rate,.a very old tablet now in the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, published by G. A. 
Barton in The Museum Journal, Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 4ff, 
contains a contract in which the phrase SA-NE GIN, “their 
curse he established” certainly teaches us that in the earliest 
Sumerian periods (the contract is not dated, but because of 
its archaic script Barton places it among the very oldest of 
extant Sumerian inscriptions) the idea of malediction was 
known, and as we saw from the preceding example, was pro- 
bably expressed formally. As far as our records go, therefore, 
the malediction is found at an earlier period than the oath. 
Further, evidence is not lacking to show that both were in- 
timately connected in early as well as in late Cuneiform in- 
scriptions. As was shown above, both the malediction and the 
oath served the same purpose. And this is seen in very early 
contracts, e. g. in a contract published by S. Langdon in ZA 
xxv, 1-2, Sprechsaal, pp. 205ff, No. 1 B 6, which is dated 
in the reign of Gimil-Sin, king of Ur, 2209-2203 B. C., the 
expression mu lugal-bi in-pad galu galu nu gi-gi-da, “by the 
king the oath was taken—man shall not bring suit against 
man”, there is a prohibition which amounts to an implied 
conditional malediction. 

As it is not the object of this paper to collect implied male- 
dictions, this example will suffice. The fact that there are very 
few extant examples of maledictions in Sumerian contracts is 
due to the paucity of materials recovered, 

2. Historical Inscriptions. Whenever an inscription was set 
up it was usual to invoke the curse of different gods on any- 
one who in anyway would sin against its purpose and intention. 
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These inscriptions related to treaties, building contracts, and 
agreements about other public works. Besides enumerating 
the deeds and qualities of the king who caused their publi- 
cation, these contracts contain maledictions invoking a curse 
on anyone who may in future mutilate or destroy them. In 
almost the whole range of Cuneiform literature such male- 
dictions are plentiful. It is also interesting to note in this 
connection that from the earliest time till the New Babylonian 
dynasty, when the malediction seems to disappear, blessings 
often occur in the same inscription side by side with the male- 
diction, and, in later times, even took its place. 

In the treaty of E-an-na-tum, king of Lagaà (c. 2900 B. O; 
Thureau-Dangin, SAK pp. 1041), which he made with the 
people of Gishu we find, together with the oath, a conditional 
malediction pronounced against any inhabitant of Gishu who 
may in the future alter the words of the treaty. In the oath, 
the king invokes the šuš-gal (“net”) of Enlil (Bel) of the 
goddess Ninharsag, of Enki (Ea), of Enzu (Sin), of Babbar 
(Samad), and of Ninki, and the Sui-gal of the same deities 
will slay the person who in any way impairs the treaty. The 
malediction was conditional, but very definite. Over and over 
it is said: ud-da inim-ba Su-ni-bal-e sa Sus-gal (dingir) en-lil-la 
nam-e-na-ta-tar. gii- HU ki an-ta he-sus, “whoever in the future 
changes this word, may the great šuš-gal of (such and such a 
deity), by which they have sworn, slay Gi-HU". Here six 
deities are invoked to curse; but, if we admit that in the oath 
by Enlil his son Ningirsu is included, then the number of the 
deities invoked in the oath would be seven, the holy number 
of swearing, and consequently the number in the malediction- 
formula would also be seven. 

The next malediction in chronological order is found in the 
reign of Sar-Gani-Sarri c. 2650 B. C. It is inscribed on à 
door socket (SAK 162—163) and reads: ša duppam sü-a 
u-sa-za-ku-ni ilu Bal % ilu Šamaš ù ilu Innina išdê-su H-zu-hu 
i zéra-su li-il-gu-tu, “whoever changes this inscription, may Bél, 
Šamaš, and Innina (Iitar) remove his foundation and extermi- 
nate bis seed”. A second door socket (SAK 164-165) has the 
malediction: ia duppam sü-a w-sa-za-ku-ni ilu bà] tù ilu Samas 
iidé-su li-zu-ha & zéra-su li-il-gu-da, “whoever changes this 
inscription, may Bêl avd Sama’ remove his foundation and 
exterminate his seed”. 
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Two maledictions represent the reign of Naram-Sin, the 
successor of Sar-Gani-Sarri. The first is found on a small 
stela (SAK pp. 166-167, Stela A) and reads: ia duppam 4ü-a 
u-sa-zü-ku-ni iu Innina (broken here) li-zu-Iu à zéra-su li-il-gu-tu, 
“whoever changes this inscription may Innina (Ištar) — — — — 
remove — — — — and exterminate his seed. The second is 
on a statue of the king found at Susa (SAK 166f), the male- 
diction reads: Sa duppam sit-a u-sa-za-ku-ni (broken here) it 
Ju a-ga-dé M isdé-su i-zu-ha $0 zéra-su li-il-gu-da, “whoever 
changes this inscription may — — — — of Akkad remove his 
foundation and exterminate his seed", 

From the reign of Gudea patesi of Lagaàs c. 9450 B. C. 
there are many inscriptions, Among them none is better 
known than Statue B (SAK pp. 66ff.). In cols. 8 and 9 is 
found a conditional malediction invoked to operate against all 
or anyone who may in the future disturb in any way the statue 
which the king has set up. The formula is a very long one, 
The first deities invoked are Anu, Enlil, Ninharsag, Enki. 
The following are invoked to curse in specific ways: Enzu, 
Ningirsu, Ninä, Nin-dar-a, Ga-tum-dug, Bau Innina, Babbar, 
Pa-sag, Gal-alim, DUN-Sag-ga-na, Ninmarki, Dumuziabzu, Nin- 
giözida. The malediction is to be manifold, but does not 
contain the stereotyped formula isdé-sw li-zu-ha ù zëra-su 
li-i-gu-da. A similar though shorter formula is found in- 
scribed on Statue C (SAK pp. 74ff.) of the same ruler. Only 
the goddess Innina (IStar) is invoked. The malediction formula 
of this inscription contains for the first time the technical 
word for curse, namely, nam-tar in the phrase nam-he-ma-tar-e. 
In the inscription on Statue E (SAK pp. 78ff.) col. 9, there 


` is a phrase which implies a threat and seems to take the place 


of the malediction. It is alan galu &-dingir ba-u mu-dü-a-kam 
ki-gub-ba-bi galu nu-zig-zig sá-düg-bi galu la-ba-ni-laLe, "the 
statue of the builder of the temple of Bau, its foundation may 
no one remove, may no one restrict its offering". There is a 
similar inscription on Statue K (SAK pp. 86ff.) where deities 
are invoked. They are: Ningirsu, Bau, Galalim, DUN-&ag-ga-na. 

An inscription (SAK pp. 1701f), belonging to the reign of 
Lasirab, king of Gutiu, who reigned near about the period of 
the dynasty of Akkad, contains the usual malediction. The 
deities invoked are: the gods of Gutiu, Innina, and Sin. 

The stela of Seripul (SAK pp. 172-173) teaches us that 
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Anu-bànini, king of Lulubu, previous to the dynasty of Ur, 
erected a monument to himself and to his goddess Innina in 
the mountain, and thereon he inscribed a conditional male- 
diction on all who might in the future change the text. He 
invokes Anu and Antu, Bél and Bélit, Immer and Innina, Sin 
and Sama’ (and others whose names are broken off). The text 
contains the interesting formula: ir-ra-dam li-mu-dam li-ru-ru-us, 
“with an evil curse may they curse him". 

The stela of Sheichan (SAK pp. 172-173) belongs to about 
the same period as the above. Though poorly preserved it 
contains a malediction in which the deities Sama’ and Immer 
are invoked. 

There are several inscriptions belonging to rulers of Susa 
(SAK pp: 176fÊ), contemporaneous with the dynasty of Ur, 
which contain maledictions. BA-SA-šušinak patesi of Susa 
erected an alabaster statue and inscribed upon it a malediction 
on all who might in future change the text. The gods invoked 
are Sudinak, Šamaš, Nariti, Nergal, and one whose паше is 
broken off. Another inscription from the same reign invokes, 
in the malediction, Šušinak, Innina, Narite, and Nergal; and 
still another invokes Šušinak and Šamaš, Bêl and Enki, Innina 
and Sin, Ninharsag and Nati, all the gods. At about the 
same time we find an inscribed basin from the reign of a 
certain Idadu-Su&inak which he made for the temple of his 
el Su&inak. The deities invoked in the malediction are 

ušinak, Šamaš, Ištar, and Sin. They are asked to curse the 
offender “with an evil curse” (ar-ra-ta li-mu-dam li-ru-ru-šu). 

In contracts of the Sumerian period there is sufficient evi- 
dence to show that maledictions were pronounced, but, as far 
as we can judge, no stereotyped formula was used and no 
specific gods were invoked, neither was the name of the king 
invoked, contrary to the practice in the oath formula. It will 
be remembered also that no specific god was invoked in the 
oaths of contracts of this period. 

The earliest historical inscription which contains a male- 
diction belongs to the dynasty of Ur. From that time on 
maledictions are quite frequently found, and a formula which 
may be considered more or less stereotyped occurs often. It 
is idé-su li-zu-hu & zéra-su li-il-gu-tu, “may (the gods, who 
are mentioned) remove his foundation and exterminate his 
seed”. 


ett 
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The deities invoked in maledictions in historical inscriptions 
of the Sumerian period, in order of occurrence are: 

Enlil (Bél), Ninharsag, Enki (Ea), Enzu (Sin), Babbar 
(Šamaš), Ninki (Ištar?), Ningirsu {7}. 

Bêl, Šamaš, Innina (Ištar). 

Bèl, Šamaš. 

Innina (Ištar). 

Anu, Enlil, Ninharsag, Enki, Enzu, Ningirsu, Ninà (E&- 
hanna) Nindara, Ga-tum-dug (daughter of Anu), Bau, 
Innina, Babbar, Pasag, Galalim (son of Ningirsu), DUN- 
šag-ga-na (son of Ningirsu), Ninmarki (dgt. of Es-hanna), 
Dumu-zi-abzu, Nin-gis-zi-da (the patron god of Gudea). 

Innina. 

Ningirsu, Bau, Galalim, DUN-&ag-ga-ra. 

Innina, Sin. 

Anu and Antu, Bêl and Bélit, Immer and Innina, Sin and 
Šamaš. 


Šamaš, Immer. 

Šušinak (lord of Elam), Šamaš, Narudi, Nergal. 

Susinak, Innina, Narudi, Nergal. 

Šušinak, Šamaš, Bêl, Enki, Innina, Sin, Ninharsag, Nati. 
Šušinak, Šamaš, Ištar, Sin. 

It will be noticed that the deities most frequently invoked 
in these maledictions are Šamaš, I5tar, and Bél, and Suiinak 
in Elam. The above maledictions represent inscriptions from 
Akkad, Lagaš, (бийи, Luluba, Susa, and one unknown place. 


9. Period of the First Babylonian Dynasty. 

L Contracts. It is not till we reach the First Babylonian 
dynasty that we find the malediction sometimes definitely 
taking the place of the oath. Of course this might have been 
as common practice long before this dynasty, but as far as our 
sources go the first examples are found in contracts of the 
reign of Sumu-la-@l c. 2218 B. O. KU 26 contains absolute 
proof (see above p.285f.) that in KU 36 we have a malediction 
as substitute for an oath. There limun takes the place of nis. 
From the same reign, namely, Sumu-la-e] (for Sumu-l as 
merely a variant of Sumn-la-el, see Daiches, Altbabylonische 
Jechtsurkunden, pp. 16-17), we have another example. "This 
contract, KU 453, records the presentation of a temple by 
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Nur-iliiu who promises not to make trouble about the priestly 
office of the temple. Whoever does so is to be cursed. The 
formula is: li-mu-un ilu Sama à Su-mu-ilum 54 i-ra-ga-mu, 
“an enemy of Sama’ and Sumu-él is he who complains”. There 
were seven witnesses to the contract. KU 371 is a sale con- 
tract and belongs to the reign of Ilumma-lla, a prince con- 
temporaneous with Sumu-la-2l. Instead of the usual oath, the 
malediction formula occurs. It reads: li-mu-un iu Samaš ù 
An-ma-ni-la iá a-ma a-va-ti-Wá i-tu-ru, *an enemy of Šamaš 
and Iluma-Ila (see Daiches, op. ci, pp. 331ff, for a discussion 
of this name) is he who contests the agreement”. The only 
other malediction formula found in contracts of the Hammurabi 
dynasty appears in KU 478, a contract about the presentation 
of a piece of land. It belongs to the reign of Ammi-saduga 
c. 1984 B. C. Here again the malediction takes the place of the 
oath. The phrase is: ha-at-tu 5ü Ku-uk-ka- nap na-se-ir i-na mu- 
i-i li-i3-Fü-ki-in, "nay the fear of Kukka-nafır (the Elamite 
king) be upon him" (compare the “fear of Isaac”, Gen. 31 42). 
2. Historical Inscriptions. "The only inscription of the First 

Babylonian dynasty, which may be said to belong to this 
class, and which contains a malediction, is the famous stela 
of the Hammurabi Code. In the Epilogue (Harper, The Code 
of Hammurabi, pp. 9915) Hammurabi says: “if that man do 
not pay attention to my words which I have written upon my 
monument; if he forget my curse (ir-ri-ti-ia) and do not fear 
the curse of the god (ir-ri-it ili) — — — — as for that man 
— — — whoever he may be, may the great god — — — — 
curse (li-ru-ur) his Ѓаќе”. He then goes on to enumerate the 
various gods upon whom he calls to pronounce a malediction 
upon such as may in any way interfere with the stela. He 
carefully describes the attributes and activities of each deity 
invoked. The deities are: Bél, Bélit, Ea, Šamaš (the blighting 
curse of Šamaš is referred to), Sin, Adad, Zamalmal, Ištar, 
Nergal, Nintu, Ninkarrák, and, finally, the great gods of heaven 
and earth, and the Anunnaki. They are asked to curse with 
blighting curses. At the end Bél is again invoked. 

The deities invoked in contracts of the First Babylonian 
dynasty in order of occurrence are: 

Šamaš, Marduk, and the king (named). 

Šamaš and the king (named). This occurs twice. 

Kukka-našir (the Elamite king). 
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There is evident a stereotyped malediction formula in these 
contracts. It is: limun — — — — #4, “curse of — — — 
upon him who". Notice that Samas is the favourite god, and 
that the king is also often invoked (compare the usage in 
oath formulae of the same period, AJSL X XIX, 2). 

For the deities invoked in the Hammurabi inscription, the 
only text of that kind with a malediction, in this period, see 
above. 


3. From the Second io the Ninth Babylonian Dynasty. 


l. Contracts. The Second Babylonian or Kassite dynasty is 
represented by a property contract from the time of Adad- 
$sumiddin c. 1240 B. C. (KB III! pp. 162-163). The deities 
invoked arë: Anu, Bèl, Ea, Sin, Sama, Rammiin, Marduk, 
Nindimsu, Bakad, Papu, Uras, Bölit-ekalli, Sukamuna, Sumalia, 
Nannar, and as many gods as are mentioned on the stela. 
The next contract containing a malediction and which belongs 
to this period represents the reign of Marduk-nadin-ahi c. 1140 
В. О. (КВ ТУ, pp. 70ff.). Whoever in any one of many detailed 
ways disputes the conclusions of the contract will be subject 
to the curse of the gods. The formula is: ilámi ma-la i-na 
muh-hi na-ri-i an-ni-i ma-la Su-un-Su-nu za-ak-ru ar-rat la 
nüp-su-ri li-ru-ru-fu, "the gods as many as are named on 
the stela shall curse him with an indissoluble malediction". 
The phrase ar-rat la nap-Su-ri li-ru-ru-5u occurs often as a 
particularly powerful malediction formula. The invoked deities 
are named in detail. They are: Anu, Bål, Ea, Marduk, Nabû, 
Rammån, Bin, Šamaš, Ištar, Gula (wife of Ninib), N inib, Nergal, 
Zamalmal, Papsukal, Eé-hanna, the great god (ilu rabû), the 
great lord (belu rabí), and the gods as many as are mentioned 
on the stela. 'The characteristic of each deity is mentioned, 
and each is invoked to curse the offender in some specific 
way. Then the same formula as above is repeated. A similar 
(though not quite as elaborate) malediction is found in another 
contract of the same reign (KB IV, pp. 76ff). The formula 
is a particularly powerful one. It is: ar-rat la nap-Su-ri ma- 
ru-us-ta li-ru-ru-5u, “may they curse him with an indissoluble, 
evil curse”. The deities invoked are: Anu, Bél, Ea, Ninmarki, 
Sin, Šamaš, Ištar, Marduk, Ninib, Gula, Rammin, Nabü, and 
all the gods as many as are named on the stela. Again each 
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deity is asked to curse the offender in some specific way. A 
third malediction is found in another contract of this reign 
(KB IV, pp. 78ff.). The formula is the same as the last named. 
The deities are: Anu, Bêl, Ea, Ninmarki, Marduk, Sama’, Sin, 
Ištar, Ninib, Gula, Rammán, Nabü, and the great gods as 
many as are named on the stela. The next belongs to the 
reign of Marduk-apli-iddi-na I c. 1129 B. C. (Scheil, Dé. en 
Perse, VI, pp. 31f£). This is a kudurru containing a semi- 
historical inscription, though clearly a contract, in which many 
deities are invoked to curse. They are Anu, Bél, Ea, Nin- 
harsag, Sin, Ningal, Sama’, Aia, Bunéné, MAH, Seru, Kittu, 
MeSaru, Marduk, Zarpanitum, Nabd, TaSmetum, Ninib, Nin 
Karrak, Zamalmal, Bau, Damu, Gestinnam, Istar, Naná, Anun- 
nitum, Adad, Sala, Miiarru, Nérrugal, Laz, I5um, Subula, Lu- 
galgirra, Sitlamtaé, Lugalgisatugablis, Ma'metum, Lil, Ninbat, 
Tispak, Kadi, Nusku, Sadarnunna, Ip, Ninegal, Sukamuna, 
Sumalia, all those who are named on the inscription. The 
same indissoluble malediction is pronounced, e. g. ar-ra-at la 
nap-su-ri-im. The old stereotyped phrase is used here although 
partly broken off, namely, idé-su li-iz-zu-hu zéra-su li-il-gu-dum. 
A fragmentary kudurru from the same time (Scheil, ор. сій, 
рр. 39#.) contains the remnant of an indissoluble malediction. 
The deities are: Sama’, Nannar, Adad, Marduk, Gulu, Nusku, 
Ninegal, Sukamuna, Sumalia. 

Тһе Sixth Babylonian dynasty is represented by a contract 
from the reign of Ninib-Kudurusur c. 1020 B. C. (KB IV, 
pp. 824.) which contains a malediction. Though not well pre- 
served in the part where the malediction comes, there is suf- 
ficient to show that the conditional malediction was pronounced 
upon anyone who would in anyway violate the contract. It 
seemed to be a regular practice in such land contracts as 
this to record the malediction as soon as the agreement was 
sealed. This is directly expressed in the present contract as 
we learn from;the phrase: ekli ik-nu-kam-ma ar-ra-ta i-ru-ur-ma, 
“he sealed the field and pronounced the malediction". The 
deities invoked are: Anu, Ea, Zarpanitum, Nabü, Šamaš, 
Nergal, Zamalmal, Ninib, Gula, and others whose names have 
been broken off. The same stereotyped malediction formula 
occurs: ar-rat la nap-5u-ri ma-ru-ui-ta Li-ru-ru-iu.. Of uncertain 
date is an inscription in New Babylonian script but which 
probably belongs to this general period. It contains a pre- 
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sentation contract and the malediction is pronounced in the 
name of Marduk and Nabü (KB IV, pp. 98-99). 

The Ninth Babylonian dynasty c. 753 B. C. (KB.IV, 
pp. 158ff.) is represented by a contract which contains two 
maledictions. It is a sale contract. Whoever in future contests 
the argreement, may Anu, Bél, Ea, curse him with a wicked 
indissoluble malediction. The usual formula appears, namely, 
ar-rat la nap-sur marustum li-ru-ru-su. The contract is sealed 
and dated in the reign of Sargon of Assyria. In the second 
malediction, or the second record of the same malediction, 
the same gods are invoked, namely, Anu, Bél, and Ea, and 
the same formula is used. 

Many contracts of this period contain no directly expressed 
malediction but are sealed and signed—an indication that 
either an oath or a malediction was understood. It is worthy 
of note how completely the malediction has usurped the place 
of the oath in these contracts. 

2. Historical Inscriptions. The first historical inscription of 
this period which contains a malediction belongs to the reign 
of Nebuchadrezzar I c. 1140 B. C. (KB III! pp. 168f£). Whoever 
in any way defaces the inscription of the king is to be cursed 
by all the gods named therein. The deities are then named 
and their attributes noted. They are: Ninib, Gula, Rammán, 
Sumalia, Nergal Naná, the gods of Namar, Sin, the lady of 
Akkad, the gods of Bit-Habban. The next belongs to the 
reign of Nabü-abal-iddin c. 888 B. C. (TSBA VIII, pp. 164ff.). 
The deities invoked are: Namas, Malik, and Bunéné. The 
stereotyped formulae of earlier maledictions do not appear in 
these two inscriptions. The reign of Marduk-apli-iddi-na II 
& 721 B. C. furnishes us with the next malediction. At the 
end of a long inscription (KB III! pp. 184ff) it is declared 
that whoever in future, whether prince or subject, in any way 
defaces the inscription would be cursed with an indissoluble 
curse (arrat la nap-Su-ru) by Anu, Ea, Bêl, Marduk, Erua, and 
the great gods. Another malediction is found on an inscription 
of the reign of Šamaš-šum-ukîn c. 668 B. C. (KB III! pp. 194ff.). 
Only one god is invoked, namely, Nabû. 

The deities invoked in the contracts of the Second to the 
Ninth Babylonian dynasty are: 

Anu, Bêl, Ea, Sin, Šamaš, Rammän, Marduk, Nindimsu, 
Bakad, Papu,Uraš, Belit-ekalli, Sukamuna, Numalia, Nannar. 
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Anu, Bêl, Ea, Marduk, Nabû, Rammän, Sin, Sama$, Ištar, 
Gula, Ninib, Nergal, Zamalmal, Papsukal, E3-hanna. 

Anu, Bél, Ea, Ninmarki, Sin, Šamaš, Ištar, Marduk, N inib, 
Gula, Rammin, Nabi. 

Anu, Bêl, Ea, Ninmarki, Marduk, Šamaš, Sin, [star, Ninib, 
Gula, Rammin, Nabi. 

Anu, Bél, Ea, Ninharsag, Sin, Ningal, Samai, Aia, Bunéné, 
MAH, Seru, Kittu, MeSaru, Marduk, Zarpanitum, Nabi, 
TaSmetum, Ninib, Nin Karrak, Zamalmal, Bau, Damu, 
Geštinnam, Ištar, Nana, Anunnitum, Adad, Sala, Misarru, 
Nérrugal, Laz, [4um, Subula, Lugalgirra, Sitlamtaé, Lu- 
galgisatugablis, Ma’metum, Lil, Ninbat, Tispak, Kadi, 
Nusku, Sadarnunna, Ip, Ninegal, Sukamuna, Sumalia. 

Šamaš, Nannar, Adad, Marduk, Gula, Nusku, Ninegal, 
Sukamuna, Sumalia. 

Anu, Ea, Zarpanitum, Nabü, Sama, Nergal, Zamalmal, 
Ninib, Gula (rest broken off). 

Marduk, Nabi. 

Anu, Bél, Ea. 

The deities invoked in the historical inscriptions of the 
Second to the Ninth dynasty are: 

Ninib, Gula, Rammiin, Sumalia, Nergal, Nani, the gods of 
Namer, Sin, the lady of Akkad, the gods of Bit-Habban. 

Sama’, Malik (MUH?), Bunéné. 

Anu, Ea, Bêl, Marduk, Eria. 

Nabû. 

The favourite deities invoked in maledictions in contracts 
during this period are: Anu, Ea, Marduk, Bêl, Šamaš, Nabū. 
No deity is found to occur more than once in maledictions in 
the historical inscriptions of this period. However, the number 
of such texts is too small to warrant any conclusions. 


4. Assyrian Period. 

1. Contracts. 

(1) Koyal Contracts. In the reign of Adad-nirari IV c. 810 
B. C. a royal contract (Kohler und Ungnad, Assyrische Rechts- 
urkunden, No. 1) contains an oath and the following expression: 
rubü arkü pi-i dan-ni-te Fü-a-tu la ü-Sam-sak, *a later prince 
shall not change the contents of this contract”. Although no 
direct malediction is here expressed, the phrase may be con- 
sidered an equivalent. The oath is taken in reference, as it 
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T seems, to the preservation of the contents of the contract, and 
Kk contains within itself the idea of a malediction, which is evi- 
er dent in the above quoted phrase, The same is true of KUA 4 
М of the same reign; KUA 8 (reign of Tiglathpileser III); and 
m KUA 9 (c. 730 B. C), all of which contain an oath and the 
E same stereotyped expression as was found in KUA 1. KUA 10 
$ (reign of Sargon c. 722) contains no malediction, but the 
Б” following phrase occurs: ai-:u sat-tak-ki iw A-$ur la ba-da-a-li 
Ko û zikir Sarri mah-ri-e la šú-un-ni-i kunuk šarri ab-run-ma 
E ad-din-St-nu-ti, “in order that the tribute to Ašur may not 


come into disuse, and the notice of the former king may ex- 
perience no change, I imprinted my royal seal and gave it to 
them”, Here the sealing seems to take the place of the male- 
| diction. 
| KUA 15 (reign of ASurbanipal c. 668) is an interesting 
contract, Whoever sins against the contract will incur the 
displeasure not only of the gods but also of the king. The 
= stereotyped formula reads: t-lu-u Sarru t-lu-u rubü šâ pi-i 
à dan-ni-ti Su-a-tu t-Sa-an-nu-t ni-is ilu Ašur ilu Adad ilu Be-ir 
ilu En-lil Aš-šur ki ú ilu Ištar Aš-šur ki-i-tun, “whoever changes 
the contents of this contract, whether king or prince, may 
Ašur etc. curse him”, The word niš here can be translated 
by nothing else but “curse”. The content requires it. The same 
formula is found in KUA 16 (reign of Ašurbanipal) and the 
deities Ašur, Adad, Ber, Enlil of Assyria, and Ištar of Assyria 
are invoked. KUA 18, of the same reign, is fragmentary in 
the place where we should expect the malediction, and was 
probably the same as KUA 16. KUA 19, the date of which 
is uncertain, probably contained a similar malediction to the 
above. There is sufficient evidence to show that the king was 
‘invoked in the malediction. 
^ KUA 20 (reign of AXur-etel-ilàni c. 626) is very fragmentary 
D where the malediction ought to come. A portion, however, is 
7, preserved, showing that deities were invoked. The introductory 
| Ai-i$ is also preserved. The usual cause of the malediction is 
£ stated. KUA 21 of the same reign is another fragment. KUA 23 
d (undated) contains a command instead of a malediction. It is: 
“7 “О future prince, change not the contents of this contract". 
a (2) Dedication of a Temple. KUA 44 (time of Ašurbanipal). 
A temple is dedicated to Ninib. Whoever deprives Ninib of 
the property will be cursed by Ninib, a goddess (broken off), 
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Adad, Nabû, Ištar, Ašur, Gula. The old ar-rat la napšuri is 
invoked. 

(3) Inheritance. KUA 46 (uncertain date) is an inheritance 
contract. Whoever disturbs it will be cursed by Bêl and Nabû. 
KUA 47 (undated) is a similar contract. A piece of land in 
Nineveh near the temple of Šamaš is presented by a man to 
his daughter. Whoever in future disputes the contract will be 
cursed by Ašur, Sin, Šamaš, Bêl, Nabû. 

(4) Exchange. KUA 632 (c. 600 B. C.) is a slave exchange. 
Whoever contests the transaction must pay a certain amount 
of money. This punishment takes the place of the malediction. 
The judges in the decision are the deities Ašur, Šamaš, Bêl, 
and Nabû. 

2. Historical Inscriptions. 

The first Assyrian historical inscription which contains a 
malediction belongs to the reign of Pudi-ilu c. 1350 B. C. 
(Budge and King, The Annals of the Kings of Assyria, p. 3). 
The king declares that whoever shall blot out his name or 
alter his inscription may Sama’ overthrow his kingdom and 
send famine upon the land. The next is an inscription of the 
reign of Adad-Nirari I с. 1325 (В. & К., pp. 9-12) recording 
the king's conquests and his restoration of the temple of Anu. 
He declares that whosoever shall blot out his name and in- 
scribe his own in its place or shall in any other of many 
enumerated ways deface or injure the inscription will be 
cursed. The deities invoked are: Ašur, Anu, Bêl, Ea, Ištar, 
all the great gods, the Igigi (the spirits) of heaven, and the 
Anunnaki (spirits) of earth. The evil curse (ir-ri-ta ma-ru-tš-ta) 
is invoked. In the Annals of Tukulti-Ninib I c. 1275 B. C. 
(L. W. King, Records of the Reign of Tukulti- Ninib I, pp. 92-95) 
a malediction similar to the above is recorded. The one god 
invoked is Ašur. Upon a clay tablet of the time of Sennacherib 
is a copy of a seal inscription of the reign of Tukulti-Ninib I 
(B. & K., pp. 14ff). The inscription contains a malediction іп 
which the gods Ašur and Adad are invoked. The same male- 
diction is repeated. Building inscriptions of the time of Ašur- 
reš-iši c. 1140 B. C. (B. & K., pp. 17ff.) contain two maledictions 
in one of which Ištar is invoked and in the other the gods. 

Tiglath-pileser I c. 1100 B. C. in his great Cylinder inscription 
(B. & K., pp. 27 f.) appeals to the gods Anu and Adad to curse 
with an evil malediction (ar-ra-ta ma-ru-uš-ta li-ru-ru-uš) all 
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who may in any way violate his inscriptions. A&ur-bél-kala 
c. 1080 B. C. has left an inscription on the back of a female 
statue (B. & K., pp. 152ff.) in which a malediction is pronounced 
invoking the gods of Martu and a god whose name has not 
been completely preserved. What is left is Za. 

The annals of Tukulti-Ninib II c. 889 B. C. (Scheil, Annales 
de Tukulti Ninip II, rer. IL 63-64) contains a malediction in 
which the name of Ašur, and Adad are invoked. ASur-nasir-pal 
c. B84 (B. & K., pp. 1554f.) invokes a malediction in the name 
of Adur, Adad, and Ura; another in the name of Ištar 
(B.& K.172); a third in the name of Ašur and Nisch (B. & K. 
188); and a fourth in the name of Ašur, Anu, Bêl, and Ea 
(В. & К. 252f). Sargon c. 722 (KB II, pp. 50-51) invokes 
Ašur, Šamaš, Rammin, and the gods; Sennacherib (KB II 
112-113) invokes Ašur; and A&urbanipal (KB II 237 ff.) invokes 
Ašur, Sin, Šamaš, Rammán, Bél, Nabü, Ištar of Nineveh, 
Istar of Arbela, Ninib, Nergal, and Nuska in one inscription, 
and Marduk alone in another. In the latter Marduk is invoked 
because the malediction occurs in an inscription which has to 
do with the installation of a Babylonian king. To an inscription 
of the reign of Agum I or Agum-Kakrimi c. 1734 B. C. 
(KB III! pp. 152-153), one of the Kassite kings, there 18 
appended a note of ASurbanipal invoking a malediction upon 
anyone who might remove his name (the name of A&urbanipal) 
from the stela, The deities ASur and Bélit are invoked. The 
very last king of Assyria, namely, Sin-dar-iskun c. 616-606 
invoked the gods to curse (li-ru-ru-us) the future violator. 

The deities invoked in contracts of the Assyrian period 
are: 

The king and Ašur, Adad, Ber, Assyrian Enlil, Assyrian 
Ištar. 

Ašur, Adad, Ber, Assyrian Enlil, Assyrian Ištar, 

The king. 

The great gods. 

Ninib, a goddess (name lost), Adad, Nabáü, Ištar, A&ur, 
(Fula. 

Bèl, Nabi. 

Ašur, Sin, Šamaš, Bèl, Nabû. 

Ašur, Šamaš, Bêl, Nabû. 

It is worthy of note that in the earliest Assyrian contracts 
no maledictions were invoked; that the king was invoked 
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sometimes as well as the deities; and that few stereotyped 
phrases occur. Many of the tablets that have been recovered 
are in a poor state of preservation. ASur is, as would be ex- 
pected, the favourite deity in these maledictions. 
The deities invoked in historical inscriptions of this period 
are: 
Šamaš. 
Ašur, Anu, Bêl, Ea, Ištar, the Igigi, the Anunnaki. 
Ašur. 
Ašur, Adad. 
Ištar. 
Anu, Adad. 
A god Za-, and the gods of Martu. 
Ašur, Adad. 
Ašur, Adad, Ura. 
Ištar. 
Ašur, Ninib. 
Ašur, Anu, Bål, Ea. 
Ašur, Sama’, Rammän, and the gods. 
Ašur, Sin, Šamaš, Rammin, Bél, Nabû, Ištar of Nineveh, 
Ištar of Arbela, Ninib, Nergal, Nusku. 
Marduk. i 
Aöur, Bälit. 
The gods. 
Ašur is also the favourite deity in these maledictions. 


5. New Babylonian Period. 


1. Contracts. Nbk. 125 (Kohler und Peiser, Aus dem Bab. 
Rechtsleben) is a slave contract in which Nabi and Marduk 
are invoked in the malediction. It was drawn up in the 21st 
year of Nabuchadrezzar. Nbk. 283 is an inheritance contract 
from the 35th year of the same reign. In the malediction 
Marduk and Nabü are invoked. Nabü-nad (KB IV 214-215) 
is represented by a contract which contains a malediction. 
Anu, Bél, and Ea are invoked to bring upon the offender the 
ar-rat la nap-$u-ru ma-ar-uS-tum,. Then Nabü, IB, and Bälit- 
ekalli are also invoked. The contract is sealed, Here we have 
the perfect malediction formula of earlier days, the great gods- 
Anu, Bél, and Ea being invoked. This is characteristic of this 
antiquarian king who made an attempt to restore the customs 
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of past ages. In another contract (KB IV 234-235) the curse 
of the great gods (ir-rit ilani rabiti) is written; and in still 
another (KB IV 246-247) Marduk and Zarpanitum are in- 
voked. 

2. Historical Inscriptions. In an inscription of the time of 
Nabopolassar (Langdon, Die Neubabylonischen Kénigsinschriften, 
pp. 66ff) there is an expression of a malediction. It is: 
Si-te-’-e-ma li-na-ru ga-ri-ka, *may they overthrow thy enemies", 
The deities invoked are Nabû and Marduk. 

Nabonaid in an inscription (Langdon, op. cit, pp. 218ff.) 
invokes a malediction upon his enemies. This curse is embedded 
in a detailed blessing which the king invokes upon himself. 
In the malediction no specific’ god is named. 

The deities invoked in contracts of the New Babylonian 
period are: ; 

Marduk, Nabi. 

Nabi, Marduk. 

Anu, Bêl, Ea, Nabf, IB, Bélit-ekalli. 
Great gods. 

Marduk, Zarpanitum. 

Only one malediction has been found in historical inscrip- 
tions of this period which contains the names of invoked 
deities. The deities are: Nabû and Marduk. In these historical 
inscriptions numerous blessings are found where maledictions 
would be expected. The favourite gods, as one would expect, 
are Nabi and Marduk. 


6. Persian Period. 


In the seventh year of the reign of Cyrus (KB IV 278-279) 
there was drawn up an interesting will. In the contract it is 
stated that whosoever contests the will Anu, Bél, and Ea will 
curse him with an indissoluble malediction, and Nabü will 
deprive him of future days. The formula is: ar-ra-as-su mar- 
ru-us-tu li-i-ru-ur. It is sealed before witnesses, 

The historical inscriptions of this period contain no male- 
dictions but many blessings. It seems that the benediction 
has gradually taken the place of the curse. This fact would 
prove very suggestive in a study of the development of the 


‘social moral consciousness in Babylonian and Assyrian culture. 
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IL General Nature of the Malediction in Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. 

The malediction as found in Cuneiform inscriptions seems 
to have been employed as a means of praying down evil upon 
a person, There were two main classes, direct and conditional. 
A direct malediction was pronounced after the forbidden deed 
had been done, e. g. [star it-ta-di a-ru-ru-ta, “IStar pronounced 
a malediction” (Gilg. Epos VI, 175). A conditional malediction 
is one which is invoked and will take effect if the forbidden 
deed be done, e. g. “in future time if this tablet be destroyed 
then may the great gods wrathfully curse (ag-giš li-ru-ru-šu) 
him (the destroyer)” (Kudurru of Nebuchadrezzar I). 

Some maledictions were considered more powerful than 
others. There were some which belonged to a class known as 
the “indissoluble malediction”. This designation occurs again 
and again under such forms as: ar-rat la pa-sa-ri, ar-rat la 
nap-su-ri. A malediction of similar significance occurs under 
the following forms: ir-ri-ta ma-ru-us-ta; iz-ra rab-a. The oft 
recurring words enim enim nam-3ub nun-ki-ga &-me-ni-5ig, “the 
words of the malediction of Eridu utter" refer to a standard 
formula of magic curse. We do not know what the words of 
this formula were. 

The most frequent source or cause of maledictions is found 
in the endeavour of kings to have their name and fame well 
preserved throughout the ages, and whoever failed to do what- 
ever was calculated to bring that about was made the object 
of a malediction. Not only the king’s own name, but also 
that of his father and grandfather must be preserved (V R 10, 
116-120, ASurbanipal, Rassam-Cylinder). Moreover, the king's 
record must be placed in a conspicuous location, and published, 
so that all may be able to read of his renown. The kings 
thus provided for the punishment of sins of omission as well 
as of those of commission. Whoever seized the property of 
another, and tried to claim ownership; or whoever disturbed 
the grave of a king; or removed a boundary-stone (I R 70 
Col. II 8-9; cf. Deut. 27 17) was cursed. A malediction may 
come upon a man not only because of his own sins, but also 
because of those of his parents‘. In short, the smallest offence 


See Zimmern, Beitrüge zur Kenntnis der Babylonischen Religion, 
— l. 43 etc., where ar-rat means the sin which is the result 
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could cause a malediction, e. g. offence against the protective 
god of the family; against honor, the city etc. 

Of course, anyone could be the object of a malediction, and 
even deities were sometimes cursed, but naturally this was 
poetically conceived, e g. ilu Bêl i-zi-ir-an-ni-ma, “Bél has 
cursed Me (Ea)” (IV R 43 Col. 1 36, Deluge). Inanimate objects 
were also cursed, as we learn from KB VI, Weltsch., Tafel III, 
l. 19, where the day is cursed (compare Radau, Мілі the 
Determiner of Fates, p. 23, where stones are cursed). 

As in the case of the oath so here the greater the gods 
invoked, or the more solemn the occasion, the greater the 
banning power of the malediction. 

When a curse was pronounced it often comprised in its 
malediction the whole activity of a man’s life. His every work 
and interest were placed under a ban. Not only the man 
himself but also his seed was doomed to destruction (Compare 
the Hebrew curse in Deut, 27, 17, Ps. 109, etc.). As each 
deity seems to have had a special work to do when pronounc- 
ing a malediction—even the minor deities—the contents of a 
curse were very various and extensive. Like the ban, a male- 
diction always brought misfortune upon its object; yet it acted 
as the strongest possible protection—as a taboo. This is seen 
yery clearly in those cases where it took the place of an oath 
serving as a protection against violation. 


Ill. General Ritual of the Malediction in Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. 

Any one presumably could invoke a malediction, but the 
king appears, as far as our literature goes, to have been the 
most frequent invoker. Further, any divine being whether god 
or demon could be invoked, and the “seven” which were so 
active in Babylonian and Assyrian times may have been an 
expression indicative of all the gods or demons. All the great 
gods whose names are mentioned in heaven and earth (iláni 
rabüti ma-la i-na samé wu ersiti Sum-Su-nu zak-ru) may be in- 
voked. The greater the god the oftener he was likely to have 
been invoked. Once or twice the king was invoked. This was 
due to the tendency to deify him. In poetry such beings as 


of a malediction. Compare the Hebrew doctrine implied in Jer. 31, 29 
and Ezekiel 18, 2, 
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Tiämat (KB VI, Weltsch. III 73) and Gilgameš (Gilg. Epos 
VI 84) could pronounce a malediction. When inscribing a 
tablet, the names of the deities invoked were placed on record 
with the inscription. These, then, acted as the special gods 
who would curse the transgressors. Such deities, even when 
their names were unknown, acted as protective gods. 

A malediction could presumably be pronounced anywhere, 
although, of course, it is reasonable to suppose that special occa- 
sions might call for special ritual in this respect. On one occasion 
it is said that [Star went upon the wall of Erech and pro- 
nounced a malediction (Gilg. Epos VI 174-175). This is, of 
course, poetical; but it is an indication of use. 

It is difficult to say whether one time was considered more 
favourable than another for the pronunciation of a malediction. 
Such expressions as (umi a-ru-ur-ti, *the day of malediction”; 
й-ит su-gi-i u ar-ra-ti, “the day of want and malediction” 
occur often, but no definite conclusions can be drawn from 
them. However, it seems that certain times were unfavourable 
for such purposes, е. д. the 7 14% 19 21* and 28" of different 
months (IV R 32-33, Hemerology). 

As far as we know, few physical acts were performed at 
the pronunciation of a malediction. But since maledictions 
seem to be so bound up with oaths, often being substitutes 
for them, and oaths were taken by raising the hand, it seems 
likely that the same gesture! was also used at the pronun- 
ciation of a malediction. However, the attitude assumed at 
the pronunciation of a malediction was probably like that of 
the seven devils on the bas-relief (Frank, Babyl. Beschwürungs- 
reliefs, Tafel IV G, LSS, III 3. But it is also possible that 
the seven devils have in one hand a stone to throw). It seems 
certain, bowever, that the spoken word was the commonest 
form. Poetically speaking, the god pronouncing the malediction 
may change his outward visible form as Ninib did (Hroznf, 
Mythen von dem Gotte Ninrag, MV AG 1905, 5. pp. 24f). But 


it is not at all sure that this metamorphosis was made as a a 


ritual preparation for the pronouncing of the malediction. 
A ban is similar to, and interchangeable with, a malediction. 
Mamitu is often translated ban and so is mis. This is further 





! Compare l45, to make a sign with the hand, with which mamitw 
is related, and whose derivative 52.15 means misfortune or malediction. 
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proved by the use of the word arüru which means (1) to ban, 
and (2) to curse. But every ban is not necessarily a male- 
diction, because the ban is usually the work of the witch, 
charmer, or demon who secures control over divine influences 
by properly uttering the ban and by magic symbolism; while 
the malediction is the work of a divine person. The evil-spirits, 
demons, charmers, and witches ban one chiefly through the 
instrumentality of the “evil glance", the “evil tongue", the “evil 
mouth”, or more often the “evil word”, together with certain 
magical acts such as the use of a picture made of different 
kinds of material. The gods curse when called upon to do 
s0, but also ban the evil-spirits who have enchanted mankind, 
e. g. kis-pi. ik-Sip-an-ni ki-Fip-5u, *by the charm by which he has 
charmed me, charm thou (Nusku) him" (Tallqvist, Maglu I 
Obv. 126). Gilgameš is called the bë! ma-mi-ti-ku-nu, “lord of 
the ban", i.e. the master of the enchantment which enchants 
a person, and he can dispel it by pronouncing a ban upon 
the evil-spirit who holds the person in its power. A ban pro- 
duces a malediction, and a malediction produces a ban (cf. the 
phrase ar-rat u-sur-ta, “the curse of a ban")— especially if the 
ban has been the result of one’s own sinfulness. To be under 
the influence of a ban was considered a bad thing, for we 
find it often coupled with other afflictions. Hence, one sought 
always to be rid of the ban: and since most bans acted at 
the same time as maledictions and were often identical with 
them, we can assume that the same ritual was used in remov- 
ing a malediction as in the case of the removal of a ban. In 
fact, in the loosing of a ban the malediction which it produ- 
ced was removed, and vire versa. Hence, I shall proceed to 
describe the main features of the ritual used in the removal 
of à ban as being the same as those used in the removal of 
a malediction. , 
The ceremony in the loosing of a malediction was sometimes 
very simple, but oftener very elaborate. In some cases, merely 
the pronunciation of a set formula was sufficient to drive away 


‘the evil-spirits. Such a formula was: "in the name of heaven 


be exorcised, in the name of earth be exorcised", etc. In 
other cases, besides the formula, certain specific acts were 
necessary. For example; Marduk's attention is attracted by 
à man suffering under a malediction, He goes to his father 
Ea and says: a-bi ar-rat limut-tim Kima gal-li-e ana améli 
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it-ta’-kan, “my father an evil malediction like a demon has 
befallen a man”, After relating the whole story of the man’s 
affliction he succeeds in being sent by Ea to loose the sufferer. 
He goes and takes the enchanted man and explains his 
enchantment. Then he pronounces the destruction of the ban. 
The man is free from his malediction, and in turn the sorcerer 
is banned. 

There are some other methods even simpler: a man may be 
loosed after having prayed in a prescribed way, e. g. by lifting 
up the hands in prayer and invoking the great gods. King 
gives a good example of this in his translation of No. 12 
1. 78Ъ-79 of his Bab. Magie and. Sorcery: lip-*u-ru ni-5u ma-mit 
ni-i kati zikir ilani rabüti, “from the ban, the malediction, 
may the lifting up of my hand, the invocation of the great 
gods, give release”. 

From the cylinder seals we can easily tell the attitude a 
man must assume when led before the deity. He stands with 
both hands raised—sometimes with only one, the other being 
taken by the priest who leads him. Then come the invocation, 
confession, and prayers, recited partly by the priest and partly 
by the man. Offerings are then made, magical rites, such as 
the presentation of small images, the knotting and unknotting 
of colored threads, throwing into a fire certain substances, 
dropping certain substances into oil, and pouring libation. 
Very often the exact position of the priest was required. He 
must stand facing the east, west, or the evening star, according 
to the time of day. A specific place was often prescribed, 
e.gs on the river bank in the house of ablution. The friest 
who stood in the service of the gods wielded the same power 
against the evil-spirits as the evil-spirits wielded agains’ the 
sick. He wore vestments special to the occasion, changing 
them at certain points in the service. He recited the Siptu, 
ki-ma Same-e li-lil kima irsi-tim li-bi-ib ki-ma ki-rib Same-e 
lim-mir, “like heaven may he be bright, like earth may he 
be clean, like the middle of heaven may he be pure”, or ex- 
orcising formula, in technical language, which was the weightiest 
weapon he could wield against the evil-spirit. This he did 
usually in a whisper in the presence of an image of wax, or 
with mutterings or singing. Accompanying the ceremony was 
the burning of torches. Liquids and incense played a prominent 
part, especially water, Washing especially with pure and clean 
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water—sometimes with oil of different kinds- played a prominent 
role in the ritual. Unwashed hands always denoted ritual 
uncleanness. A man usually washed his hands over a bowl 
with images of the witches in it. The water could also be 
drunk as a remedy, but in every case it must be absolutely 
pure and clean. 

Then, there often took place the symbolical burning of the 
evil-spirit or witch which was supposed to hold the man under 
ban or malediction. The picture of the witch (which may or 
may not be known) played the chief part. Here the common 
magical element of fire came in. Sometimes the images were 
made of burnable material, such as, wood, pitch, clay, wax, etc. 
Then came the symbolical casting of certain things in fire, 
such as, tamarisk-wood, mustakal-plant, cane, etc, 

It was customary sometimes for the priest to repeat the 
ceremonies, which the witch had performed and thus, by the law 
of opposites, succeeded in driving the evil-spirit away (cf. Maqlu 
II 148-168). Perhaps the most usual proceeding in loosing a male- 
diction was the following: the priest goes into the presence of the 
sick man before the great gods, the lords of loosing, asks a 
series of questions about what the sick man might have done 
to deserve the malediction, reciting a long list of sins which 
might have caused it in order to locate as definitely as possible 
the sufferer's sin. Then, with the sick man, he recited a litany, 
touching the sick man and calling upon the different gods. 
Finally, the loosing benediction is pronounced, “go and never 
return”. The ban passes on to the evil-spirit leaving the sick 
man whole. 

And now let us indicate as briefly as possible the two chief 
modes of loosing the malediction, i. e., the simple and the ela- 
borate. Of course the degree of simplicity and elaborateness 
varied. It may be said that the simple mode is that used in 
the case of an ordinary person. It consisted merely in the 
recitation of an incantation. Examples can be found in Zim- 
mern, Surpu, V-VI. On the other hand, very elaborate cere- 
monies prevailed, for example, in the loosing of a king from 
his malediction. Let us briefly indicate one example: The 
king comes and has something placed on his head. A formula 
is recited and atonement is made. The exorciser puts on à 
dark garment and causes seven altars to be set up, Upon 
these altars he places dates, bread, honey, oil, etc. Then seven 
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incense vessels and seven vessels of wine are prepared, a lamb 
is killed and an offering is made. After many other points 
of ritual, the exorciser stands behind the preparations which 
he has made, being careful to stand with his face towards 
them, and recites the incantation. A preparation of honey 
and butter is cast to the four winds, gifts are brought out to 
the gates, the offering is completed, and prayers are directed 
to the “seven gods” for the king’s forgiveness. Up to this point 
only the priest has been active. Now the king takes part for 
the first time. He takes up his position on an elevated place 
and prays that his sins be forgiven. He then pours intoxicating 
liquid into a special vessel and prays for continuance of life; 
and into another he makes libation and prays for purity. He 
then washes in pure water and puts on a clean robe. The 
exorciser again takes up his part, by going to the palace gate 
and making an offering of a sheep, and sprinkling the door- 
posts with its blood. Then follows a special piece of ritual. 
The exorciser goes to a field and causes a bath-house for the 
gods to be built, near which are set up the standards of the 
king. Three offerings are made. Then censers are prepared 
and supplied with cypress for twenty-three gods and different 
incantations are said, each three times, Then follow different 
atonement ceremonies before different gods, and several minor 
points of ritual, and the exorciser waits for the setting of the 
sun. The king again takes part. After sun-set he washes 
himself in water, puts on a clean ritual garment and sits in 
the bath-house. The priest then kindles all the censers which 
he has placed before the king; prepares the wood and offers 
the sacrificial lamb. Then he brings the three kinds of meat 
with cypress, milk, wine, and different gifts. Finally, he makes 
another atonement for the king who repeats the prescribed in- 
cantation, and the evil-spirits depart (compare Zimmern, Ritual- 
tafeln). 

Тһе official looser of a malediction was the priest—usually 
the Afipu priest (see Zimmern, op. cit, Asipu)—acting through 
the power and under the direction of the gods. Special gods 
were usually invoked. The most usual were the so-called 
light-gods, the patrons of the exorciser and magician. These 
were Ea, Šamaš, Gibil, Nusku, Ištar, etc. Nusku under the 
name Gibil (written Bil-Gi or Gii-Bar) i. e. the fire-god, was 
often invoked especially in hymns. The greater the god the 
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more certain was the removal of the curse, and hence Ea, the 
inventor of all *the useful arts, and especially of magie, the 
master of wisdom" (or his envoys) was oftenest invoked. Marduk 
was so popular as the lord of magie and exorcism, that in- 
cantation itself became especially identified with his name, 
& g4 Sip-um Si-pat ilu Marduk a-si-pu sa-lam ilu Marduk, 
“incantation is the incantation of Marduk, exorcism is the 
image of Marduk” (Zimmern, op. cit, No. 54). Yet, by the 
power of any god, through the priest, one could be loosed 
from his malediction, because the usual formula, nif dëng 
таран là tamáta, “in the name of the great gods be thou 
exorcised”, is merely a stereotyped expression for all the gods, 
great and small, known and unknown. Thus, the priest, through 
the gods, with the accessories of natural assistance such as 
“Ше storm of the south, north, east, and west, the four winds"; 
or of suitable seasons, such as the “feast of departed souls, 
gift-day, unlucky-day", ete., could always loose the malediction. 

After the evil-spirits were driven forth, means were devised 
to keep them away. Herbs were prepared as an antidote 
against them, either before or after they had really gone. 
Probably also the sign of the cross was used 1, However, talismans 
were frequently used. They had usually an inscription, € gs 
parak Ařur u Melam eli biti an-ni-i, “may the shrine of the 
gods Ašur and Melam be over this house" (King, New Fragment 
of the Dibbarra-legend-ZA XI, 1896, p. 52). Defence against 
evil-spirits was made by recourse to objects supposed to 
contain some holy power, e g, a ring, amulet, image, plant, 
“white-wool” spun into threads, *black-wool", etc. Holy objects 
were often stationed at the outer-gate of the house of the 
cursed man to prevent evil-spirits from ever entering again. 
Sometimes an image of the sick man (or parts of the sick 
man's body) was made and various ceremonies performed with 
it. Blood was used in a similar way as by the Hebrews, as 
a defence against evil-spirits (see Zimmern, op. cit., No, 26, 
1. 19-21). It was thought that the malediction could be diverted 
by different spirits if invoked. Such were considered protective 
deities and were very numerous., 
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sign-mark and a symbol of the enemy-god in inscriptions, see Hilprecht, 
BE, ll pL 59, No. 129, and in other places, See also Jeremias, 4 T'A0, 
l. Aufl, p. 856, 
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In the above study an attempt has been made to record 
every instance of an actually pronounced malediction found in 
Cuneiform inscriptions. Our study of the ritual of the male- 
diction, however, has taken into consideration not only the 
actually pronounced maledictions but likewise the many refe- 
rences to maledictions found in magical and poetical litera- 
ture. These references, while not indicating actually pronounced 
maledictions, nevertheless throw much light upon the con- 
ceptions associated with the idea of malediction and with the 
manner in which a malediction could be properly pronounced 
or averted. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the malediction in 
Babylonian and Assyrian times was a highly developed legal 
and religious ceremony, universally practiced and respected. 
It not only figured in ceremonies of great occasions, but also 
penetrated into the everyday life of the people. It seemed to 
have served almost the same purpose as Common Law does 
among modern people, for it acted as a restraint, corrective, 
and stimulant to better deeds. It illustrates the force which 
religion, even when it is merely magical, can exercise upon 
the human mind. 
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Note on Atharva-Veda XX, 127, 10. — By Professor 
Rotanp G, Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Near the end of the twentieth book of the Atharva-Veda 
stands the group of so-called Kuntäpa hymns, the first of which 
is the 127th of the book. This 127th hymn falls into four 
distinct documents, the third of the four comprising verses 
7—10, and dealing with the golden age of King Pariksit, who 
is an aspect of Agni! The text of the four stanzas, as given 
by Hillebrandt, Vedachrestomathie, p. 39, is as follows: 


7. rájño visvajaninasya 
vai$vànarásya sustutír 

8. pariksin nah ksémam akah 
kuläyarı krnván kaüravyah 

9. katarát ta Áá harüni 
jüyá pátin vi prechati 

10. abht 'va svàlh prä jihite 
jánah sá bhadrám edhate 


yó devó mártyàn Ati 
4 Srnota pariksitah 
uttamá äsanam äcäran 
pátir vadati jaydya 
dadhimanthám parisrütar 
rüstré rájüah pariksitah 
yávab pakváh parö biları 
rüstré rájhah pariksitah 

Essential Apparatus Criticus (see Roth and Whitney, Athar- 
va Veda Sanhita, Berlin, 1856; Shankar Pandurang Pandit, 
Atharvavedasamhità, Bombay, 4 vols, 1895— 8). 

7d: sunota, Mss. and Bom., from Prāk. root su, = Skt. śr; 
$rnotä is restored by RW. 

8ab: akarottáma Mss, akarot tama Bom., akar uttamé RW. 





! The Brühmanas interpret Pariksit as either Agni or the year, since 
of either it may be said that it *lives round the people, and the people 
live round” it, Cf. Ait. Br. vi, 32, 10 f.. and M. Haug's trans., II, p. 432; 
Gop. Br. ii, 6, 12; Kant Br. xxx, 5; Saakh. Sr. S. xii, 17. But the 
epithet vaigednara, here applied to Pariksit, is a constant Rigvedic epi- 
thet of Agni, and in Sat. Br. i, 4, 1, 15—16, Agni vaigvdnara is spoken 
of in much the same vein as here in the AV, 
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9b: dädhi mänthärı Mss. and Bom. dádhi manthási RW.; 
for Hillebrandt’s dadhimantham, see footnote 2. 

9b: pari Srütam most Mss, Bom.; parisrütam RW.; pari 
srüam a few Mss; cf. footnote of following page. 

10a: abhivisvah most Mss. and Bom, *sva Ms. C.; RW. 
emends as above. 

10b: pathé or patho Mss, pathd Bom., paró RW. 

10c: édhati Mss. and Bom.; edhate RW., from Vait. S. 34, 9c. 

Bloomfield’s translation of these stanzas (in his Hymns of 
the Atharva Veda, vol. xlii of ‘the Sacred Books of the East, 
pp- 197—8; cf. also his commentary on pp. 688—692) runs as 
follows: 

“7. Listen ye to the high praise of the king who rules over 
all the peoples, the god who is above mortals, of Vaisvanara 
Pariksit! 

a8, ‘Pariksit has secured for us a secure dwelling, when he, 
the most excellent one, went! to his seat’. [Thus] the hus- 
band in Kuru-land, when he founds his household, converses 
with his wife.) 

“9, «What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred drink,? or 
liquor?' [Thus] the wife asks her husband in the kingdom of 
king Pariksit. 

"10. Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond the mouth 
[of the vessels]. The people thrive merrily in the kingdom of 
king Pariksit.” 

The first two pádas of stanza 10 are of doubtful interpre- 
tation, though the text is reasonably certain; Hillebrandt's 
text is that of Roth-Whitney, which is followed both by Bloom- 
field and by Griffiths (The Hymns of the Atharva Veda, 2 vols, 
Benares, 1895— 6), in their translations. Bloomfield himself 
says of his own translation (op. cit., p. 691), “The comparison 
of the overflow of the grain with the bursting forth of the 
light is bold, nay bizarre”. Then suggesting that the correct 











1 Rather came, i. ¢., to his place in the house as the sacrificial fire. 

? The kafardt of pada a shows that b expresses only two separate bev- 
erages, and dadhimanthám must therefore with Hillebrandt be read as 
one word, JDadhimanthá i» interpreted in the commentary of Gargya 
Näräyana to Adv. Grh. 8. ii, 5, 2, by the words dadhimigras tu dadhi- 
mantah prakirtitah, and should be translated meal stirred with sour milk, 

2 Both pida-text and native commentary are wanting in the Bombay 
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reading may be not scáh, but scváh, written for $váh 'to-mor- 
row’, with the common confusion of the different sibilants,! he 

offers an alternative translation, “On the morrow the ripe 
n bursts forth from the opening of the ground", that is, 
“grain planted to-day ripens on the morrow”. 

Now iva, the second word of the line, is a postpositive par- 
ticle of comparison, and must govern the abhi which precedes 
it, as wëll as the svål which follows. Either of Bloomfield's 
translations makes a perfectly clear interpretation, indicative 
of abundance of food in the happy days of King Pariksit, 
quite in keeping with the rest of the hymn; bat his first version 
neglects the abhi, and his alternative disregards the iva. 
Griffiths (op. cit. II, 434) takes proper account of both in his 
translation, “Up as it were to heavenly light springs the ripe 
corn above the cleft", but his English is unintelligible; possibly 
by the cleft we are to understand the rift through which the 
plant makes its way out of the ground? But either by this 
interpretation or by Bloomfield’s alternative translation, to 
represent the ripe grain as springing forth from the ground 
is decidedly incongruous. 

The following version may therefore be presented for 10a 
and b: *As if toward the sunlight, springs forth the barley 
[when] ripe beyond the opening [of the jar]". In paraphrase, 
‘just as the growing barley plants spring up towards the sun- 
light, so the ripe barley corns spring forth over the mouth of 
the jar in which they are stored’. This interpretation takes 
full account of the Sanskrit text, and gives a distinct meaning, 
fully harmonizing with the context: In King Pariksits reign, 
the barley produces abundantly, luxuriance of the stalks not 
taking up all the strength of the plants, but being fully matched 
by the yield of grain, which overflows all receptacles; and 
India’s great plague famine is a thing unheard of 





! Uf. Bloomfield and Spieker, JAOS. 13, cxvii f.; the converse mis- 
writing appears in the parigriitam of the Mess, in 9%, which is kept in 
the Roth-Whitney and Bombay texts, though corrected by Hillebrandt and 
recognized as a miswriting by Whitney in his Index Verborun to the 
Atharva- Veda, JAOS. 12, 176, and by Monier-Williams in his Sanskril- 
English Dictionary, ed. 2, p. 602, col. 3, 
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A Coptic Ostracon. — By Professor WILLIAM H. WORRELL, 
Hartford, Conn. 


The curious ostracon here presented was bought in 1909 by 
Professor Walter Dennison from the well known dealer in 
Gizeh, the Shéch Ali al-Arabi (who as usual gave no infor- 
mation of its origin) and was kindly placed at my disposal 


Text 


+ wine Nca MHTE NOooyne 
NBHNE 2iTN AMMAK[o]ypi rrMA 
NÓAMOYA ере хоүот мертод 
2i@wy ENA TIMANBIX NE 
+ ao/ia ına/) + 


Translation 
[Ansate cross] Demand ten sacks 
of dates from Ammakouri the 
camel-driver. He has twenty artabs, 
being those of the place of Bij. 
+ Athfor] 14th, [of the current] ind[iction the 
year] + 


The language is Sahidic with certain northern tendencies, 
e. g.: BHNE for BNNE, AGOp for gATOp. The sixth letter 
of the first line is plainly g but must have been intended for c. 
The eleventh and twelfth of the second line though crowded 
are MM. The fifteenth of the second line may have been an 
A similar to the A just preceding and to the A of the їл 
in the last line. Yet the space and the visible remains sug- 
gest far more strongly оү. Either would be a possible reading. 
We have here either a Copt or an Arab with the Arabic 


familiar name 2,2! Al-Mukári, “the Camel-driver”. The 
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Coptic writer either consciously or unconsciously translates 
this by MMANGAMOYA, and renders it phonetically by AMMA- 
Koypi. It was probably the only name by which he was to 
be designated. Such metatheses are common in vulgar Egyp- 
tian Arabic today. For the Капуа 55571 see Al 'Asyüti, 
Гайфи l-Lubáb, edition Veth, page rer, But the assimilation 
of the l of the article is Coptic and rare at that, for the 
Arabic article with following m is regularly given in Coptic as 
AÀM. 

The name Pemanbij or the place of Bij, is difficult. The 
tempting identification with the name of the now ruined city 
of Mambij (Mabog, Bambyke) in extreme northern Syria, 
north-east of Aleppo, must be. rejected. Ripe dates are not 
produced on the coast today further north than about Jaffa; 
and palms cease to grow north of Haifa. In Mesopotamia the 
northern limit of the date-palm is fixed by Baedeker, Paliistina 
und Syrien, 1910, p. 395, between Sämarrä and Bagdad. 
Egypt, the land of dates, would not have imported such from 
southern Mesopotamia by way of Mambij. On the other hand, 
I find no record of any Egyptian locality of that name; and 
Bix is found in Peyron's Lexicon Linguae Copticae, 28, follow- 
ing Kircher's very doubtful authority, to be the Arabic 23 
“tessera”, “pupilla”, “joint”, “gem”, As it is written in larger 
letters than the rest of the line it must be a proper name.! 

The year of the current indiction is not given. Perhaps the 
purposes of the memorandum made this unnecessary, and the 
writer added inA from habit. Possibly the numeral | 10 is 
intended by the -- at the end. 














! Iam indebted to Professor Torrey for the suggested identification 
of the word with JS mentioned by al Belädhuri 238 f. [ed. Cairo 
1318, p. 247f.; ef. Magrizi ed. Cairo 1824, vol. i p. 313f]. The name 
was, and perhaps still is applied [Baedeker, Egypt and the Sudán, 1908, 
р. хххүій, Веја], to a nomadic people east of the Nile, between Qena 
and Qusér on the north and the Abyssiniun mountains on the south. 
The famous revolt of this people in 854 A. D. is recorded by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, p. 41. The country 
about Aswin at least is famous for its dates. In Coptic this people is 
called BAANGUILMOOTH. 
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Religious Conceptions Underlying Sumerian Proper 
Names. — By GEORGE A. Barrox, Bryn Mawr 
College. 


In cataloguing the Proper Names in the Haverford Library 
Collection I was impressed with the amount of Sumerian 
theology which they expressed. Almost all the religious ideas 
which underly Semitic proper names can be paralleled in 
Sumerian. 

The following study is based on the names in the Haver- 
ford Collection. These tablets, though but four hundred in 
number, contain so many pay rolls that they are particularly 
rich in proper names, Nearly 3300 individuals are mentioned 
in them, while in all the documents from which Huber collec- 
ted the names for his Personennamen ... der Zeit der Künige 
von Ur und Nisin there are only about 5100 names. The 
documents here drawn upon do not, therefore, afford a meager 
basis for induction. Of course a great many of the names 
found in the Haverford tablets occur in other documents also, 
and are found in Huber’s list. Before considering the reli- 
gious ideas of particular names it should be noted that some 
of the most peculiar and striking of these ideas have not yet 
been found in names of earlier periods, One searches the 
name-lists from the reigns of Urkagina and Lugalanda in vain 
for some of them; though, of course, this is not true of those 
which express the simpler and more common ideas. 

The first fact that impresses one in the study of these 
names is the popularity of certain deities. For example, the 
name of the goddess Bau enters as a component part into the 
names of at least 147 individuals mentioned in these texts; 

. that of Utu, the sun-god, into the names of 64 persons; that 
of Kal, into 58; that of Galgir into 50; and that of Ningirsu, 
into 54. This does not show any tendency to monotheism 
among the Sumerians any more than the popularity of Marduk 
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and Nabu, as shown in the Proper Names of the N eo-Baby- 
lonian empire, implies a tendency to monotheism then, 

Among the Sumerians the most common way of showing 
devotion by means of a proper name was to call the boy or 
girl a “servant” of some deity. Thus 85 different men men- 
tioned in this collection bore the name Ur-!Bau. Ur! not 
only means “servant”, but the “consecrated servant” or gadesh ; 
hence the name expressed deep devotion. We find not only 
Ur- Bau, but Ur-!Ningirsu, Ur-*Enlil, Ur-Ninà, Ur-3Du- 
muzi, etc. All the gods were remembered in this way, An- 
other form of name almost as popular was to call a boy the 
gil or gülw,* i. e, the ^man" of such and such a god. Thus 
we have GüL'Bau as the name of 28 individuals in these 
texts, Gál-*Ningirsu, as the name of 81, Gàl-ANarua, as the 
name of 22, and the other deities are similarly honored. 
Girls were in like manner said to be the servants of different 
deities by calling them the gim or gime? of some deity. Thus 
we have Gim-* Kal, Gim-*Ninà, etc. Thirty-two different deities 
are in these texts honored in this way. 

Sometimes, apparently, it was the intention of the parent to 
place the child under the protection of any or every deity. 
In that case the infant was called Ur-dingirra, Gàl-dingirra, 
or Gim-dingirra, “servant of god”, “man of god”, or “maid- 
servant of god”. It is, of course, possible that in these cases 
some particular deity was intended, and that the names are 
hypocoristica. 

Naturally there are also many names which ascribe attri- 
butes of various kinds to the gods, The following are a few 
examples: Nin-an-“Ba-u,4 “Lady of heaven is Bau", sometimes 
turned about as “Ba-u-nin-a-an, “Bau is lady of heaven". 
#Utu-mê-ne, “Utu is he", is the statement of another name. 
Others are: ^Utu-en-dug, *Utu is good lord"; 4Ha-u-azag-ga, 








1 This is the Sumerian equivalent of Semitie names beginning with 
Arad, such as Arad-4 Bé, Arad-iiNusku, etc. 

? These are equivalent to Semitic names beginning with amifu, such as 
Amil-5t Marduk, š 

3 These are equivalent to Semitie names beginning with Amtw, such 
as Amat-* Belit. 

* References are not given for each of these names. They can be found 
by consulting the name list in Part III of the Haverford Library Col- 
lection оў Cuneiform Tablets. 
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“Bau is brilliant”; Ba-u-na-e, “Bau is greatly exalted”; 4Ba- 
u-bar-giS, “Bau is a great lady"; Sag-*Ba-u-gal, “Bau is chief", 
sometimes shortened to Sag-!Ba-w. "Then we have *Utu-pad- 
da, “Utu is bright”; *Nannar-maà-ib *Nannar is a mighty 
prince"; 4Utw-gir-gal, *Utu is great strength"; 4Utu-gál-ka, 
“Utu is for protection"; «Utu-uswm-gal, *Utu is the great one"; 
5Utu-bar-ra, "Utu is lord"; and Utwsi-di? “Utu is upright” 
(HLO, II, 68, 33, i, 12). Sometimes a name asserts something 
of a god: thus 4Ba-u-da-mé-a means *To Bau there is no 
father"; or, since a. may mean "son" also, it may mean “Bau 
has no son". 

Another series of names explains the attitude of the gods 
toward worshippers. Thus *Utu-ür-ra means *Utu is a pro- 
tector”; *Ba-w-gi-mu, “Bau is my faithful one” or “my guide”; 
Sag-*Ba-u-kin, “The head of Bau turns”, apparently toward 
the worshipper; *Utu-sag-ga, “Utu is favorable"; *Nin-gir-su- 
ni-jag, ^Ningirsu is gracious”. Then we have *Ba-u-ni-tum, 
«Bau protects"; 4Ba-u-he-gál, ^Bau is a rich blessing"; *Utu- 
kalam-e, “Utu is for all’; *Utu-zi-mu, *Utu is my life’; *Ba- 
u-zi-mu, “Bau is my life"; *Kal-zi-mu, "Kal is my life"; *Utu- 
ki-ram-mé, *Utu is the one who loves us"; *Kal-e-ba-zi, *Kal 
makes him live”; ¢Su-ba-ni, “Su created him”; *Ür-zib-apin, 
“The foundation-god places the foundation"; 4“Ba-u-egir, “Bau 
is behind"; 4 En-zu-egir-5u, * Enzu is behind the hand”; *Nannar- 
mal-egir, *Nannar is behind the prince"; *Kal-ama-mu, “Kal 
is my mother” or “my love”; @Nin-mar*-a-igi-dü, “Ninmar lifts 
up the eyes”; “Nin-mar*-mah-kal-la, “Ninmar exalts the humble 
man”; 4Ba-u-lugal-gi-gi, “Bau is faithful queen”, or “queen of 
the faithful"; *Ba-u-tur-gid, “Bau makes the short tall”; Ka- 
*Ba-u-di, “The word of Bau exalts”. 

Several names are formed on the analogy of the Biblical 
Micah (79%, “who is like Yahu?”) and Michael (983°, “who 
is like God?"). Thus we have A-ba-*Nin-gir-su-kim, “Who is 
like Ningirsu?" and A-ba-‘Dun-gi-kim, “Who is like the god 
Dungi?” The question is sometimes shortened by leaving the 
kim — "like" to be understood, as in A-ba-*Zn-ki, “Who is 
like Enki?” and A-ba-“Nin-gir-su. 

Sometimes the name is a prayer, as ¢Utu-ha-rug, “May Utu 
increase!"; @Jninni-ha-zal, “May Ininni be great!” Gu (or) 





1 Erroneous]y read in my name-list 4Utu-sik-ki. 
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Ka-'Ba-u-ma, “Speak, O Bau, the name”; “Jninni-zi-zi, “O 
Ininni, give life" ! Sometimes the name alludes to the atti- 
tude of a god to the general welfare, as 4Utu-uru-na, “Utu 
exalts the city’?; *Kal-uru-na, “Kal exalts the city". The 
name “Ba-u-uru is probably of the same meaning, only the 
na has been omitted. In the same class belongs the name 
*Sig-kam-pa-te-si, “The wool-god the Patesi cultivates”. 

Sometimes a name expresses the intercession of one god 
with another. Thus 4Nin-gir-su-zid-da-sagi3se-4Nina-ta means 
“Ningirsu brings the blessing from Nina". 

Sometimes it expresses the aid which one god gives another; 
this is the case in the name Ur-*Kal-ma-du-*Na-ru-a, in which 
the du might also be read gin or gub, and which means “Ser- 
vant of Kal, who brings (or establishes) Narua”. 

Another series of names indicates a tendency to fuse deities 
together. Thus we have Ur-*Utu-nigin-*Nin-gir-su, “Servant 
of Utu (who is) the totality of Ningirsu”; Ur-*Ba-u-4Sur-mé, 
“Servant of Bau (who is) the god Shur”; Ur-4^I3-*Ba-u, *Ser- 
vant of Ish (who is) Bau"; Gàl-*Ur-^Asaru, Man of Ur (who 
is) Asharu". It must be said, however, that this tendency has 
not gone far. 

The deification of Dungi and Bur-Sin left its traces in the 
proper names of the period. Thus we have Ur-*Bur-*En-zu, 
“Servant of Bur-Sin” and *Dun-gi-i3i-¢Umun-gal, “The divine 
Dungi is the mountain of the great divine lord”. 

The names compounded with Dungi are especially lauda- 
tory. For example, one man bore the name *Nin-gir-su-a-ta- 
*Dun-gi, “Ningirsu is the helper of the god Dungi”; another, 
the name “Dun-gi-uru-mu, “The god Dungi is my city" — a 
sentiment not unlike that of Ps. 90!: *Lord, thou hast been 
our dwelling place". 

Another bore the name 4Dun-gi-nital-gin, "The god Dungi 
increases men", or "weighs men". Still another was called 
Tab-*Dun-gi-*Nannar, "The god Dungi is equal to Nannar". 








! Which might also be translated “Ininni is life”. 

? Na is here taken in the sense of el (cf. Barton, Origin of Babylo- 
nian Writing, no. 71°), It might be taken as the suffix (no. 7112): the 
name would then become “Utu is his city". In that case these names 
would be of the type of 4Dun-gi-uru-mu, mentioned below. 

? Perhaps the mu here means “be high" (Barton, op. cit. no, 6219), in 
which case this name would belong to the class of 4Utu-wru-na. 
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One pay roll (HLC, 10; cf. II, 53) contains no less than ten 
men, into whose names Dungi as a god entered as an element, 
Four of these were sons of a certain Ba-ba-a. They were 
Gàl-*Dun-gi, *Man of Dungi"; *Dun-gi-he-gàl, "The god Dungi 
is a great blessing"; *Dun-gi-ra-kalam-ma, *the people are for 
the god Dungi"; and *Dun-gi-kalam-ma-hi-li-bi, *The god Dun- 
gi — the people are his delight”. Three others, the name of 
whose father is lost, were 4Dun-gi-a-du-kalam-ma, “The god 
Dungi is the prince of the people”; “Dun-gi-d-nitah, “The god 
Dungi is the reward of men"; *Dun-gi-ki-har-sag, “The god 
Dungi is like a mountain”, or “inhabits a mountain”. A cer- 
tain A-tu mentioned in the same tablet named his son Ka- 
2 Dun-gi-ib-ta-à, "The word of the god Dungi goes forth from 
him"; while another named Lugal-gal-usum named his two sons, 
Ama-* Dun-gi-e-* Ur-ru, "The mother of the god Dungi is the 
goddess Urru"; and *Dun-gi-u-nam-ti, *The god Dungi is the 
food of life". Could laudation of a living monarch go further? 
It is a rare collection of sychophantic praise to be collected 
in one pay roll! One wonders whether this group of men were 
especially favored by the king. 

There is one name which is peculiar. It is Sag-gar-zu-erim, 
“In the midst of thy food is a slave". It is probably addres- 
sed to a god, and indicates that the bearer is among the de- 
votees of the deity from whose bounty he lives. Either the 
parent who gave this name had a sense of humor or he was 
a literalist as utterly lacking humor as some of the Puritans 
who gave their children names consisting of long sentences. 

One name is puzzling. I have read it Jsib-ur-sal, “The 
priest is a man-woman”. Ur may have the meaning “dog” = 
“Sodomite” as in Deut. 23,19, in which case the name would 
mean “The priest is a female dog”, or “is a bitch”! The term 
ur-sal is probably of similar significance to the sal-zikru of 
the code of Hammurapi, which occurs in $8 178, 180, etc., 
and designates a class of women devoted to a god. 

Twelve years ago the writer claimed on the ground of the 
character of the deities and the mythology that the substra- 
tum of the civilization of southern Babylonia was Semitic.! 
Later Eduard Meyer? adduced more convincing proof of this 








1 Semitic Origins, 1909, 195 ff. 
2 Sumerier und Semiten in Babylonien, 1906. 
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from the evidence of the art, showing that the gods of the 
Sumerians in southern Babylonia were fashioned after the 
models of Semitic culture and that therefore the Semites must 
have been first in the country. The evidence of these proper 
names adds another bit of proof which tends to establish the 
same position. It is hardly possible that so many names 
should correspond to Semitic models — models which are 
found all over the Semitic area — had not the Semites been 
in Babylonia first. If the gods worshipped there by the Su- 
merians were Semitic, and the Semites formed the bulk of the 
population, this phenomenon is explicable, but on any other 
hypothesis it is very difficult to explain. 
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Striking Phenomena of Sumerian. — By J. DYNELEY 
Prixce, Ph. D. Professor in Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, in his recent work Sumerische 
Sprachlehre für Nichtassyriologen, Leipzig, 1914, 8 5; 8 14, 
mentions several peculiarities of Sumerian regarding which he 
invites comment and comparison with similar phenomena in 
other languages. In the following paper, the two most impor- 
tant features to which he alludes will be briefly discussed; viz., 
A. the multiplicity of meanings associated with single sound- 
values; and B. the abbreviation of verbal roots. 


A. Multiplicity of Meanings. 


One of the most striking characteristics of the Sumerian 
syllabary is the existence of a great number of words, appar- 
ently identical in sound, yet differing widely in signification; a 
problem which Delitzsch makes little attempt to explain in the 
work just mentioned, or in his Sumerische Grammatik (Leipzig, 
1914) or Sumerisches Glossar (Leipzig, 1914). It is evident, 
however, that many of these varying meanings must have been 
distinguished from one another in speech, as their sense-diver- 
gence precludes the possibility that they could have been pro- 
nounced alike. For example, Delitzsch calls attention to the 
fact that the syllables a} ‘one’ and a¥ ‘six’ could not possibly 
have had the same vocalic value, and hints that there must 
have existed in the spoken idiom “vocalic nuances” which the 
cuneiform writing was not fitted to express! Such a suppo- 
sition is perfectly reasonable, so far as it goes, but, as will 
appear from the following pages, there are other elements to 
be taken into consideration as well. 

In MSL,? I have alluded to the necessity of supposing that 


! Sumerische Grammatik, p. 14, d. 
2 Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, p. XIX; XXI. 
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tones must have existed in primitive Sumerian, as in the system 
prevailing in spoken Chinese; but, while this theory still seems 
necessary as an aid in accounting for the kaleidoscopic nature 
of the Sumerian syllabary, it is not in itself sufficient to explain 
all the variations; first, because the different meanings attached 
to a syllable frequently exceed the possible, or at any rate 
probable, number of tones, and secondly, because syllables are 
often abbreviations of longer originals, a fact which would 
tend to change the vowel shading or quantity, rather than the 
tone. This becomes apparent from an examination of almost 
any sound-value showing a number of meanings. 

For instance, Delitzsch mentions the syllable aš — *one' and 
also = ‘six’, but this value af seems to have served for seven 
distinct ideas, divisible into three sign-groups.! 


L aš = the horizontal wedge. 


1. aš = édu 'one'; istén ‘one’; gitmalu ‘perfect’, which latter 
is evidently a secondary meaning from the idea ‘one’, ‘unique’; 
hence also — magüru ‘agree’ and mitzaru ‘be alike’ (see just 
below sub No. 5 in this list). There can be no doubt that 
mas = asiridu ‘first’ also belongs to this association, which 
mas must have been pronounced wai — as. 

2. a3 ‘stretch out; direct’: fu as-ni, or me-ri af-ni = tiriç 
galisu (or Sépisu) ‘the stretching out of his hand’ (or *foot') 
Probably this idea of direction also appears in gar-as ‘deci- 
sion’; literally ‘making one’, or ‘making a direction’ (order). 

3. a3 ‘man’, which may be rhotacism for ur ‘man’ (cf. us 
and ef (GI) — ‘man’), or else, in this case, the horizontal may 
have been pronounced dil(i) also — ‘пап’, or it may have been 
read ru as a metathesis for wr ‘man’. Note in this connection 
that af and ru both = gitmélu ‘perfect’, 

£ aš occurs in the combination as-bulug ‘hasten very much’; 
as Delitzsch suggests, for a = ID ‘power’ + КО = йш) 
postposition — ‘with power’; hence ‘exceedingly’. 


IL af — AS. 
6. as = gibütu ‘desire’ (n.); — xašâšu ‘need, want’ (vb.). 


This sense seems to be a development from a; — horizontal 
wedge — magáru 'agree' (above in No. 1). 


1 Materials, p..IX, on sign-groupa. 
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6. a$ — irritu *curse' (n.); = ezéru ‘curse’ (vb.), apparently 
an extension of the sense ‘desire’ (No. 5), i. e. ‘desire’ + ‘evil’ 
understood. 


HI. aš = Six-Sign. 


7. aë — ‘six’, given by Delitzsch as necessarily pronounced 
with a vowel different to that in a# ‘one’ (No. 1). à$ — ‘six’, 
however, is plainly for j(a) Bee + aš ‘one’; cf. i-min ‘seven’ — 
‘five and two’; us ‘eight’ — j/a) + eš ‘five and three’, with a 
change of the written vowel;! i-lim ‘nine’ — ‘five and four’. 
The initial palatalized į was undoubtedly a weak consonant, 
as is seen also in Semitic Babylonian verbs, as in iškun = 
iiškun, which may really have been pronounced yiškun. 

It is difficult to analyze satisfactorily even such a brief table 
of meanings as the above, according to vocalic pronunciation 
and tone, because there are so many elements of possible 
difference which do not depend either upon the vowels or the 
tone. Of the seven sense-values just given, the equivalents 
aš ‘man’ and as ‘six’ leave us in doubt as to whether aš ‘man’ 
was really pronounced aš. Here it must be remembered that 
aš, eš and uš all appear in the sense ‘man’, and also that 
there are in Sumerian many other such values, similar to each 
other in sound, yet identical in meaning. Such are laj-luj 
‘wash’; Jad-Jud ‘be bright’; na-nu ‘lie down’, etc. where exactly 
the same meaning appears with apparently quite a different 
vowel (Delitzsch, Sprachlehre, § 6). One is tempted to wonder, 
on examining such equivalents as these, whether some of the 
vowels in spoken Sumerian were not often obscure and in- 
determinate,? as, for example, in modern Algonquin Indian 
idioms. In such a word as Passamaquoddy "más 'dog', there 
is really only one clear vowel; the &, and this word has been 
variously represented by English speaking recorders as ala- 
moos; elemoos; ulumoos. A similar difficulty may well have 
been present in Sumerian speech, which may give an additional 
key to the variant writings of syllables which may have the 
same or allied meanings. On the other hand, all vowels were 
certainly not indistinct, as we have zu ‘know’, which is pro- 
bably etymologically connected with sa-a — nabû ‘make known, 








1 Of, Langdon, Sumerian Grammar, p. 118. 
2 Almost like the Schtound; cf. da-dib-dub, all = ‘seize’ (çabâtu). 
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announce, name’, Furthermore, in connection with aš *man', 
we are in doubt, as indicated above, as to whether it may not 
have been pronounced not ai, but dil(i) or rw. Аз to aš 
‘six’ — jas, this syllable may really have been uttered jas, even 
when written aš, the į being a very ‘weak palatal,! as noted 
above sub No. 7. The same principle seems to apply to ai 
‘one’, as the form mas — teas occurs in the sense “first”. The 
common ordinal ‘first’ was usu which must have been pronoun- 
ced differently to usu ‘thirty’, plainly from us ‘three’, a har- 
monic obscuration? of es ‘three’ + u ‘ten’. This mas ‘first’ 
must have been uttered was, and here again it may be con- 
jectured that a¥‘one’, even when written a3, may have been spo- 
ken was, although with a very weak initial w-. In later speech, 
(w)as ‘one’ and i(as) ‘six’ may also have developed a short 
and a long pronunciation respectively. An almost parallel 
phenomenon appears in Magyar numerals, where tizenegy (‘ten 
and one’ = egy) ‘eleven’ must be carefully distinguished in 
pronunciation from tizennégy (‘ten and four’ — négy) ‘fourteen’. 
It should also be noted that there are three meanings connect- 
ed with aš ‘опе’, i. e., ‘one; perfect; agree’, which, although 
allied in sense, may also have varied tonally; cf. in Chinese 
the three Mandarin tones mo; viz, mo! ‘feel, touch’; mo? ‘grind, 
rub'; mo* 'rub out, obliterate', where there are certainly three 
tones used to distinguish variations of one and the same funda- 
mental idea, while a fourth mot == ‘afterwards, at last’, 

Of the four remaining aj-values; viz, a4 ‘direct, stretch’; aš 
in the combination a = ID + &u); as ‘desire’ and as ‘curse’, 
these may have been distinguished tonally. Yet even here, it 
is not necessary to suppose four tones, as there are, for 
example, in English a number of similar sounding words 
differing in meaning yet perfectly comprehensible by context 
without any tone differentiation or vowel shading; cf. “the mine 
is mine"; “I know that that ‘that’ is demonstrative"; *for 
four”; “so, sew, sow”; “fine” = “delicate”; — “magnificent”; 
“pay a fine”, etc. Examples of such accidental sound resem- 
blance may be drawn from any language. 








' Palatalized í appears very weakly in Russian before j-vowels as in 
айі ‘they’, which is not pronounced fully any. This does not appear at 
all in Servian oni, where there is no palatalization at all. 

? Of. Langdon, Summerian Grammar, p. 118. 
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It will be sufficient to choose only one other example, in 
order to demonstrate the difficulties of the Sumerian word- 
list. Thus du (DU) — “walk, go', but as di also = ‘go’ this 
would seem to show that the vowel in this case was probably 
it; dw — ‘hold, carry’; expressed by Su-du ‘carry in the hand’, 
no doubt an extension of the ‘go’-meaning of du(DU), as many 
Sumerian verbs may be used both transitively and intransi- 
tively; as te ‘approach’ and ‘bring near’; ë ‘go out’ and ‘bring 
out’; fie ‘enter’ and ‘bring in’, etc. Closely connected with the 
'carry-idea is dw — ‘lift up’, as in пай ša ëni ‘lift up the 
eyes’; kullü ia réf ‘raise the head’. 

Also from the go-motion-idea must come the equation du 
(UL) = ‘throw down; shove, push’, a sense found likewise 
with ru (UL) which is probably etymologically connected with 
this du. Delitzsch also gives šu ‘overpower’ as being a possible 
connection here, but Zu meant originally ‘cover’ and corre- 
sponds with this sense of dw only secondarily, and not ety- 
mologically. Here, however, really must belong fu = tug 
ssplit, loosen’, whence nam-du ‘freedom’ = ‘looseness’, and pos- 
‚sibly also du ‘make bricks’, from the idea ‘throw down, spread’ 
Hence also du — ept ‘bake’ and pizñ ‘mend with bitumen’, 

A number of the du-values are shortened forms of longer 
roots, as, just above du — tug, and du — dul (TUL) ‘cham- 
ber’, whence du = nigiggu ‘ravine, hole’; du — dug (KA) 
peak’; du = dug (KAK; RU) ‘make, construct’, explained 
by the value du-u, but this KAK = du was also pronounced 
ru (d — r) Delitzsch thinks that such writings as du-u 
indicated a shading rather than a lengthening of the vowel, 
but this seems improbable, as, in the case just cited of du 
and di, both — ‘go’, the di plainly indicated an Umlaut of 
the possibly earlier w, and yet this value du is explained both 
by the prolonged du-w and by du! (du-du = KA-KA = 
dabäbu *meditate). The likelihood is that doubled vowels 
indicated long vowels just as in German Boot, Loos, etc. Many 
illustrations of this principle may be drawn from the Assyrian 
as rübu-u plainly — rabû (cf all the Assyrian verbs “Final 
He"). 

I: is difficult to explain why dw (UL) should be equated 
with asámu ‘be comely, seemly’, unless it be an erroneous asso- 





t That is, by du with no evidence of vocalic prolongation. 
91 JAOB 3. 
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ciation with du — dug (XI) ‘good, be good’. The UL sign 
does not lend itself to this signification. Similarly du — ki 
‘land’ was possibly due to an association with du — pazaru 
‘gather, assemble’; napzaru ‘totality’. 

Such lists as the above are sufficient to convince the student 
that we have two difficulties to meet in considering the Su- 
merian syllabary; l. the association of many meanings with 
the same sound-value; and 2, the less frequent, but nonetheless 
evident, association of variant sound-values with identical 
meanings, as indicated above (laj-lug, etc.). The following six 
principles must be understood in order to untangle the Su- 
merian syllabary. 1. Roots are often shortened from longer 
roots, as above du, worn down from dul, dug, tug. 2. There 
was occasionally a distinction by means of tones as in Chinese, 
as indicated in the above commentary on the as-words and 
possibly also in the du-list, between dii ‘go, move’; du ‘push’; 
du ‘bake bricks’ and du ‘raise’. 3. There must also have been 
vowel shading, as du, di — du ‘go’ and its probable deriva- 
tives: du ‘push; spread bricks’ and ‘raise’ (‘move’). This may 
well have been a simultaneous phenomenon with tone variation.! 
4. Often there may have been no distinction in sound at all, 
as in the similar sounding words in English cited above. 
5. Paronomasia based on erroneous association of signs played 
a great part, as pointed out in MSL at length;? cf. in the 
du-list: du (UL) — asámw *be seemly', transferred to the sign 
UL (val. du) from the sign XI (val. du ‘be good’). 6. Distine- 
tions must have been made, as in Chinese, by means of com- 
binations which fixed the meaning of the ambiguous syllable,” 











! That is, there may have been and probably were dü-tones and du- 
tones, 

* Materials, p. 1X. Paronomastic association of Sumerian words with 
similar sounding Semitic words, as e-me — amatu ‘word’, was probably 
largely mnemonic. 

3 In Chinese, such defining words are common, where the first word 
serves to limit the special meaning of the second; thus, ‘milk-skin’ = 
‘cream’; ‘fire-leg’ ‘ham’. Better, chih tao ‘know the way’, but now used 
for ‘know’, in general. There are great numbers of such two-word phrases 
and also a system of numeratives (Giles, Encyclopaedia Brit. V1. p. 217), 
such as also exist in Englisb, as 'piece, pair, brace’. In Old English 
numeratives of this sort were much more common; as ‘a sounder of 
boar’; ‘a pride of lions’, We still distinguish between ‘a herd of cattle’, 
‘a flock of sheep’, ‘a flight of geese’, etc. 
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as dam = ‘conjux’ but dam-dam ‘young married person’; nita- 
dam == the same; di ‘judgment’ and di-kud = the same; 
literally: ‘cut (fd) a decree’ (di). Di alone was an indeter- 
minate root as to meaning. Thus, it might mean ‘go’ = du; 
‘speak’ = du = dug (KA), but di-kud or di-kuru could only 
mean ‘judge, decree’. Thus, also Fu-du ‘carry in the hands’ 
(fu) = ‘carry’ par excellence. Su-du was only thus combined 
to show that this was the dw = ‘carry’ and not ‘go’; dal-du 
‘go at someone's side’, ete. Examples of this system may be 
multiplied by a study of Delitzsch's Glossar or my MSL. 
According. to Giles (Encycl. Brit. VI, p. 217), there are 
thirty-three instances of the Chinese syllable shih with different 
meanings, which are distinguished, not only by tones, but by 
indicative combinations, the same in principle as the above. 

Sumerian suffered much from being used as a sacred idiom 
by an utterly alien people. The difficulties of its syllabary 
were greatly increased by misunderstandings of signs and false 
groupings owing to paronomastic associations of sound values, 
Upon this fact too little stress has been laid by recent Sume- 
rologists. This punning association must have become more 
and more frequent as Sumerian ceased to be a spoken language 
and the bewildering result gave rise to the not unnatural 
Halévyan theory, that this was not a language at all, but a 
mere jumble of priestly inversions and rearrangements, similar, 
although this was not quoted, to the plays made by the an- 
cient Irish monks on the Erse of their day. So apparent did 
this seem at first that Delitzsch himself believed for a time 
in the “cryptogram” theory, which has long since been dis- 
proved by indisputable grammatical evidences. 


B. Abbreviated Koots. 


The occurrence in Sumerian of a great number of roots 
which have lost their original consonant, which consonant 
reappears before a vowel ending is certainly strange, but not 
without linguistic parallel. Thus, we find in Sumerian du 
‘speak’, but dug-ga-mu ‘when I speak’ — dug-a-mu.! In his 
Sumerische Sprachlehre, p. 9, Delitzsch gives a quantity of 
such examples, such as pa(b) ‘brother’; Sa(g) ‘heart’; w(d) 
‘day’, etc. If we were to find the French phrases: les frères 








t This = dug (KA) + vowel of prolongation + mu = 1 p. ending. 
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sont là and les frères sont ici written: lê frèr soñ la and lê 
frèr soñ-t-isi, precisely the same phenomenon would be evident. 
Furthermore, in Celtic, particularly in Welsh and Irish, such 
consonantal changes as Welsh pen ‘head’, but fy mhen ‘my 
head’; Irish bo ‘cow’, but ar m-bo (pron. mo) ‘our cow’ come 
from an original nasal in the possessive which affected the 
succeeding consonant, but which totally disappeared graphi- 
cally from the possessive particle. In Eastern Algonquin 
also, the final -1 of the third personal accusative (obviative), 
which appears in Passamaquoddy skitap-y-il ‘man’ has been 
quite lost in the kindred Canadian Abenaki alndba-a ‘man’, a 
process of decay which may be observed taking place in the 
Penobscot of Maine, where this -| survives only as the faintest 
lingual touch, often inaudible even to a trained ear. The 
probability is that in Sumerian, even at first, the final con- 
sonants were pronounced very lightly, unless followed by a 
vowel. This phonetic peculiarity gave rise to the current 
eclipsis in the later language. It is, however, striking that the 
older form with the consonant was often written apparently 
contemporaneously with the shorter and later form, as nitaj, 
mita and nid ‘male, man’; sujus and suj foundation, etc. 

It is tempting to try to see in Sumerian ma-e (wa-e = wii?) 
T a resemblance to the Chinese wu of the first person; in 
Sumerian za-e — zi (?) the counterpart of the Turkish sen 
‘thou’; to compare Sumerian dingir (dimer) ‘god’ with Turkish 
tangri ‘god’, but, owing to the many confusing forces which 
contributed to its formation, Sumerian stands alone as a pre- 
historic philological remnant. Its etymologies should be studied 
only in the light which can be got from the Sumerian inscrip- 
tions themselves. On the other hand, it is permissible to seek 
analogies for striking Sumerian phonetic and grammatical 
peculiarities in known languages, without attempting to es- 
tablish a linguistic affinity between Sumerian and any of these 
idioms on the basis of what are probably only accidental 
resemblances, such as occur between many unconnected linguis- 


tic groups. 
' Delitzsch, Sumerische Sprachlehre, S 14. 











Indo-Iranian Word-Studies (i).— By Eowın W. Fay, 
Professor in the University of Texas. 


1) Old Persian mäniyam "estate, 


1. The origin of Old Persian mäniyam is still as dubious 
as when it was treated by Gray in AJPh. 21. 17, where the 
derivation from the sept of pévw ‘maneo’ was relinquished for 
the comparison with Av. nmdna, but Gathic damána: 5ípo, 
Lat. domus. Gray renders by ‘real estate’ (l.c. p. 16) and 
Bartholomae by ‘liegende habe’, and this seems to be the 
most probable rendering. It coincides the more nearly with 
derivation from the root ment. Analysis of the Latin com- 
pounds (for they are not derivatives) in -mónium | -mónia will 
serve to prove that m@niya-m meant ‘abode, estate’, precisely 
the definition that I gave to -mönium in AJPh. 31, 410'. The 
words fall into the following larger groups: 

2. A. Business words (-mönium=estate, property): palri- 
monium (not till Cicero, but surely early) ‘father’s-estate, 
-property’; merci-monium (Plautus) ‘trade, wares’, but in 
Most. 904, 912 specifically of a house-trade; original sense 
was ‘trade-property, stock in trade’. A vadi-monium (Plautus) 


was a ‘stake’ or ‘forfeit’ (vadi-: Goth. wadi ‘forfeit’) consisting . 


of ‘realty’; or vadi-monium was the ‘surety’s property’. By 
irradiation from vadi-monium came testi-monium, of that which 
the witnesses *put up'; unless -monium originally referred to 
the sum put up by the litigants in support of the truth of 
their cause— which would include the truth not only of the 
litigant's own statement, but the truth of his witness as well. 
In ali-monium (Plautus) while we may perhaps feel -monium 
as ‘maintenance’, the definition as ‘food-property’ (what one 
was to spend for food) balances merci-monium as ‘stock-in- 


t It may be noted here that the root nem also has derivatives meaning 
‘dwelling, abode’, viz. vou; and Lith, namaz ndmas (falsa ap. Waide, s. v.» 
domus). 

23 JAOS u, 
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trade’. So parsi-monia was the 'saved-stock' or, reinforcing 
the original sense, ‘what remained as savings’. From the 
neut. pl parsimonia would come the fem. sg.—'saving, fru- 
вашу". 

3. B. Abstracts (-minium=—‘estate, condition’): The tran- 
sition to this group may have been formed by matri-monium 
"mother's-estate', cf. in matrimonium dare, in contrast with 
matrimonio uxorem ezigeré (though the sense of *dame's abode’ 
might inhere in both these Plautine turns). A further tran- 
sition to the abstract suffix -monia (-monium) might have 
been supplied by some jocular formation like Jalsimonia (cf. 
Plautus, Bacch. 541, reperiuntur falsi falsimoniis with Rud. 13, 
falsas lites falsis testimoniis) But the abstract sense of 
"estate, condition' suits all the adjective derivatives, e. g- Plau- 
tine aégrimonia ‘sick-estate’; tristimonia (Novius) ‘sad (ог 
angry) estate’ (cf. Plautine acrimonia ‘bitterness, anger’), with 
the late counterterm gaudimoniwm (Petronius), Laberius (ap. 
Non. 214, 17) employed miseri-monium for miseria and Gellius 
(16. 7. 2) seems to censure him for inventing mendici-monium 
‘beggary’ and moechi-monium ‘adultery’. By considering the 
three examples together we may realize the important róle of 
a single author in spreading the vogue of a suffix. Of course 
moechi-monium may have been suggested by matrimonium, or by 
castimonium or sanctimonia, Extensions like queri-monia (Cicero) 
would belong in a group with tristimonia and gaudimonium; 
like caerimonia ‘sanctity’ (then ‘awe, rite’), with the castimonia 
group. An apparent estray like (deorum) sessimonium (Vitru- 
vius) ‘assembly’ might be explained, if genuinely old, as ‘sitzen- 
bleiben’ or, after curia ‘aedificium; senatus’, as a ‘session 
(-abode'). | 

4. The above classification of the Latin words involved 
proves, it is submitted, the verbal entity of -monium (-mónia) 
with the definition *estate', 1st concrete,—‘abode, property’; 
2d: abstract,—‘condition, state’: Thus -mónium seems to me 
nearly as well attested hy OPers. maniyam ‘property’ as the 
original verbal entity of Eng. -dom (in OEng. cyne-dóm *king- 
dom’, abstr. ealdordim ‘authority’, see Wright’s OEng. Gram. 
3 597) is proved by dom ‘judgement’, OHG. tuom ‘state, con- 
dition’. 
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3) Gen. plur, type of asma kam. 

5. The material (with a slight addition) and the theory of 
these forms are found combined in Jackson's Avesta Grammar, 
5 440, п. 3. 

Observe that dimdkom, yavükom, yudmakam <Gathic. zémakam> em- 
ployed as ‘genitives’ of the personal pronouns..., are really stereo- 
typed cases of the possessive adjectives, as similarly in Sanskrit 


asmahkam, yucd ki, yusma kam. 

Besides these “stereotyped” forms we have in both languages 
possessives regularly inflected from the Ka-stem, cf. OBulg. 
svoya-ku ‘affinis’ (Brugmann, Gr. 2. 1.498). Further explanation 
of the forms may be found in Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2, § 398sq. 

6. The reason for stereotyping the neuter (accusative) sin- 
gular in--kam has never been given, and there is no reason 
that can be given. On the other hand, the forms inflected on 
a stem asmüka- grew up secondarily to asmá' kam, as in Latin 
the obvius paradigm arose from ob viam. I shall undertake 
now to show that the -kam of asma'kam is identical with the 
-cum of Lat. meum, the hitherto unexplained @ before kam 
being an instrumental case vowel. This involves the demon- 
stration how in Indo-Iranian “mecum” has sunk to “meum”, 

T. Delbrück, ai. Synt. p. 204, remarks: 

höchstens finde ich zu bemerken, dab die Gen. überwiegend in pos- 
sessivem sinne erscheinen, also bei nomina, oder as БЛ... уята kam 
sies und asm kam meistens (es kommt auberdem vor bei fru hóren 

«29» und parikhya vernachlüssigen <1°>), 

8. A reference to Grassmann's index will show that the 
number of nouns used with asmü kam is great, and their dis- 
tribution such as not to favor the notion that the neuter form 
was in a position to overpower (and "stereotype") the rest. 
In the somewhat chaotic character of Avestan syntax, ahmakem 
may have the look of enjoying a wider casual range than 
asmá kam, though really it does not. 

9. The examples of predicative asmá' kam in RV.—Pyuvaká 
(incorrectly accented by Brugmann, 1. ѕ. с.) and yugmnákam 
(109, according to the Bombay index) are not predicative— 
here rendered into Latin by ‘nobiscum’, as well as by the 
appropriate forms of ‘noster’, are as follows: 

1. 7. 10 (Arnold's A period), repeated in 1. 13, 10 (B): asmá' kam 
astu ke'ralah=nobiscum (noster) sit solus, 
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l. 27. 2 (A), midhá À a. babhüyat — largus nobiscum (noster) fuat. 

4. 22. 10 (A), д ай M. bodhi godá'h — nobiscum (noster) bene O M., 
fu bovidans. 

7. B1. 2 (A), a. santu bhüranasya gopa'h | pibantu sómam (rase no adyá 
= nobiscum (nostri) sunto mundi custodes | bibunto vinum iuvare nos 
nodie. 

8. 54. 8 (A), trdm a. = tu <sis> nobiscum (noster), O0. 

8. 92.31 (A), trdm a., tîva amasi = tu nobiscum (noster), tui sumus. 
This is all. Every example is early Vedic. In every instance, 

if we do not turn our adjectives by substantives, ‘nobiscum’ 
is perhaps even a better rendering than ‘noster’. 

10. If the above renderings do not show the reader how 
original ‘nobiscum’ (a moribund predicate; cf. Lat. frugi, in 
a general way) shifted to ‘noster’, the following Latin examples, 
wherein ‘mecum’ approximates ‘meus’, may be noted: 

Ovid. Am. 8. 1. 41, sum levis et mecum (meus) levis ost Cupido; 
Lucan, 8, 143, numen si quod adhue mecumst (meumst); Propertius, 
=, 18, 5l, vobiscum (vostra) est Iope, vobiscum candida Tyro; Plautus, 
Cas. 451, erit hodie tecum (tuum) quod amas, cf. Ovid, Met. 5, 466, 
quod cupio mecum (meum) est; Cicero, Phil. 12. 23, nobiscum (noster) 
nec animo certe est nee corpore; Fin. 5, B6, «discipulus erit mecum 
(meus), si tecum (tuus) erit, cf. Lig. 88, nos omnes adversarios putare 
nisi qui nobiscum essent; te omnes, qui contra te non essent, tuos. 
Examples of things: Plautus, Aul. 449, hoc... quoquo ibo, meeum (meum) 
erit; Pacuvius, "rag. 494, topper tecum (tua) sit potestas; Terence, 
Ad. 347, si infitias ibit, testis mecum (meus) est, anulus; Phorm. 983, 
una iniuriast tecum (tua); Vergil, Aen. 4, 115, mecum (meus) erit iste 
labor; Epist. Sapph. 108, nil de te mecumst (meumst); cf. Livy, post- 
quam... vietoria eum Poenis (Poenorum) erat, 

The possessive force of the -kom groups led to their ad- 
jectivization (stem Ao-), and put them in competition with the 
genitive, Hence by syncretism of *ma-ka-s ‘meus’ (cf. svaka-s 
‘meus, tuus, suus’) and mûma ‘mei’ there arose the possessives 
mäma;ka-s (2% in RV.) and mäma-kü-s (39%), ef. t[v]ava-ká-s 
"tuus. In Greek qovat-xóc, originally — *muliebris, femininus' 
(I suggest), we have the adjectivization of loc. *yovat + *kom 
(28 15-16). Also in loc. pl yovat-8 the posterius is from 
ks[w]-i (loc.: &ü-w, acc.) attached to a locative prius (as in 
(moro, Skr. häste-su; see ТАРА, 44, $ 2). We have perfect 
analogies in other tongues, as e. g. in Üsmanli, for the origin 
of the case suffixes in postponed prepositions. 

















! If, as I maintain, *kom is from * [s] k[w]-o-m and §6-» from *aku-m 
(the root sekw- | seku- "sequi*) then *(s)kfw]os (S 18, fn.) is like zapis 
a3 co- (from *f[s]k[w]o) is like xpd. 
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11. Thus Vedic usage and general semantic propriety admit 
of our explaining the asma kam type as parallel, when we look 
to the point of origin, with the mecum type. Further objective 
considerations that support the equation of -kam with -cum 
(IE kom) lie in the existence of asmaka (1%), yusmä’ka (29), 
wherein -ka is to be matched with Latin co-; and the -à be- 
fore -ka(m), as has been noted above, is best explained as an 
instrumental case ending. —IE ko- may perhaps be found in 
V kām (i. e. ko+am) ‘amare’. 

12. We must also seek to account for -ku in yuvdku’ ‘vestrum 
duorum’. Its vocalism proves to be in entire accord with the 
derivation of kom as I have elsewhere sketched it (AJ Ph, 33, 
197; Bull. Univ. Texas, no. 263, § 66). I have there conjectured 
an IE preposition sku, whence (in the form ksu) &9-v: Lith. 
sit; and a fuller form skw-om / skw-o (like pro: per). In OLat. 
quom (:Welsh pwy) we have [s/kwom, with s- lost precisely in 
(LE) combinations like nobis(s)k[wjom. Alternating with kwom 
we have k[w]om (see Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2. 8 665, 1). Evidence 
for [s]ku- I now see in yuva-ku'!; and, as I am showing more 
fully elsewhere, in Lat. qu-aes-o, i. e. ‘co-aerusco’ (see also Bull. 
Univ. Texas, 1. s. с.). 


3) Postponed Хат. 

13. As we look further about us we find kam quasi ‘gratia’ 
following upon datives of purpose (RV). This ka'm has been 
connected with OBulg. kü (Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2. § 668) and 
Irish co ‘to’. If we bear in mind the cognation of ka'm with 
secundum (see above, § 121), this kam ‘gratia’, e. g. in amr tûya 
kam ‘immortalitatis gratia’ and ka'smai ka’m ‘quoia gratia’, 
may be compared with Lat. secundum nostram causam = ‘nostra 
gratia’. In the example amr tûya kam, [s]kam looks as though 
it may have been an infinitive, — ‘for immortality to follow’. 
In Brugmann’s first Slavic example, pristapifg kit nzjemu ‘sie 

t The connection of sku with the root of Exot is undoubted. Instead 
of positing a root sek, dissyllabic sek*i (in secs-tus), perhaps we should 
rather deal in Zrouas with IE sekw-. Because of Ixr0; with -zz- appearing 
to match -gr in Skr. a’gra- we have accustomed ourselves to think that, 
given IE -kw-, we must expect -zz- in Greek from -A-, and likewise 
some doubled consonant from -kw-. In view, however, of Lat. vacca 
(Skr. vaca’), with its clearly hypochoristic -ce- (cf. Engl. “Bossy”), it 
may be that [zzo; also has hypochoristie -xz-. Note proper names like 
“Ino. 
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traten zu ihm hin’ ků n- is not unlike ‘segui’ in ‘pergunt 
sequi eum’. The abstract datives with ka'm are also seman- 
tically suggestive of Lat. cum commodo (tuo), cf. obv tm op 
ёүабф. 

UN 4) The confixes ka- and ku-. 

14, The study, after asma’-kam, of the Sanskrit (i. e. IE) 
suffix ka-| ku-, yields a suprisingly simple interpretation of 
this group of words, viz. as containing in their suffix a posterius 
meaning ‘with’. The examples are easily controlled in Edgerton's 
Hopkins dissertation on the ka-suffix. I will begin with his 
3ka as used in Bähuvrihis (Edg. $$ 12, 53-55). All Sanskritists 
know that the “bare-foot” type of compound is frequently 
extended at the end by -ka. Іп КУ. we have try-amba-ka-m 
(acc.) *tres-matres-habentem', but originally ‘ter-matre-cum’, 


let us say; also tri-kadru-ka- designating a three-jar festival 


(orig. *ter-cado-cum’, let us say). AV. adds sv-asta-ká- *bona- 
domo-cum', sarva-kega-ka'- ‘omni-capillo-cum’ and, doubling 
the ‘with’, saha’-kantha-ka- ‘co-gula-cum’. Edgerton accident- 
ally renders by ‘with the throat’, just as Whitney (Gr. 1222. c) 
renders rii‘pa-ka- by ‘with form’. These unpurposed renderings 
reveal the close connection between the sense of ‘cum’ and of 
‘habens’ (cf. čywv ‘cum’). The appositeness of -cum may be 
tested also in words like RV. hlädika- ‘refreshing’, i. e. ‘with 
refreshment’, ¢iti-ka’- ‘cooling’: gitam ‘frost’ (Edgerton’s 4 ka, 
8 56, containing 5 words only; there remain a'nta-ka- * Death' 
[AV.], i. e. *fine-cum', yācana-ka- ‘mendicant’, i. e. *prece-cum', 
vimanyu-ka- ‘allaying wrath’, containing* manyu-ka- ‘ira-cum’). 
For Latin examples wherein turns with cum approximate 
“possessive” derivatives cf. from Plautus (Am. 330 and) Poen. 
852, cum onere (sc. homini)=onustus; Mil, 1021, cum hac 
forma—tam formosus; Cu, 286, cum tanta gloria—tam 
gloriosus. 

l5. Possibly the priora of these -ka words also sometimes 
exhibit instrumental form (811). Thus we find (Edg. § 29, c) 
pracala-ka- ‘chameleon’, prius *pra-cala ‘creeping’ (noun): 
pra-cala- *serpens' (adj); patá-kà- *banner', prius pata- ‘cloth’ 
(cf. pati ‘stripe’), i. e. ‘with a rag’ (designating the pole + the 
“rag”). In pr'dā-ku- (Edg. § 29. a; note ku- not ka-) ‘serpent’ 
(also ‘panther’, lexical) the prius was [s]prdá- quasi ‘macula’, 
cognate with (smópafio; | axópbapov ‘pill, pellet’ (oröpad- *scat- 
ered'?) Thus prdà-ku- = macula-cum, i. e. *maculosus'. 
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Qyümü-ka- *millet'(grano) atro-cum, of the black variety. 
Of. Lat. päni-cum ‘with a tuft’ (panus). Of priora in i to i- 
stems (Edg. SS 31-32) 1 note: drgi-ku’ ‘conspicans’ dy’¢i-ka- 
‘conspicuus’, with prius from *dr(i- quasi ‘species’; piti’-ka- 
‘Soma-substitute, near-Soma, orig. ‘purificatione-cum’ (not with 
Edgerton, § 46, ‘putidus’), identical with Av. piuiti-ka- ‘cleans- 
ing’ (Edg. § 109); sicvka- ‘stinging’ (i. e. ‘acu-cum’); kalmali- 
kin- (-kin a “possessive” derivative of -ka) ‘splendidus’ (i. e. 
‘splendore-cum’). Before accented -ka -i may be a reduction 
form of the locative in -@i (see § 16), or of an instrumental 
in -yä (yä- stem). 

16. That the long vowel before -ka in these and like words 
is actually an instrumental ending there is no way. of proving, 
but the hypothesis suggests the first rational accounting for 
the long vowel. If but few priora with the long vowel are 
retained, the conditions under which -ka sometimes bore the 
accent go far to account for the reduction of the previous 
syllable. Given an oxytone *hotrka’- ‘priest’s assistant’ (‘sa- 
cerdote-cum’), it may represent an IE prototype of *hotr-a-ka - 
with hotr-a- an original instrumental; or the prius might also 
have been a locative, /s/k-om being derived from the root of 
Skr. sa’cate ‘sequitur’. Edgerton (S 46) actually recognizes in 
tiracci-kà ‘planities’ tiraçci-, loc. sg. of tiryanic. The same may 
be true of vr'qci-kà *scorpion' (i. e. *aculeo-cum, cf. cum gladiis 
stare: in armis s). Umbr. veris-co *portas-apud' exhibits IE 
kom (or skom sk[w]om) as à localis.—In Lat. mendicus ‘beggar’ 
we may realize the sense of ‘in hole(s)’, i.e. ‘in rags’, and in 
mendi- a reduced form (in composition) of the prehistoric 
locative *mendai'. For ‘in’: ‘with’ cf. “She walks in beauty”. 
It is particularly to be borne in mind that sa'cá *cum" takes 
the locative in RV, not the instrumental. Cf. ped-i-sequa ? 

17. The further analysis of a few Sanskrit and Avestan 





ı An š, whether of the stem or a locative ending, plays a large, not 
to say preponderant róle in these forms. Thus we have Lat. mord-i-cus 
(Ê stereotyped nominative like 684 or Lat. adversus; or, according to 
$10, fn., containing -[s]k[1w]-os), orig. ‘im gebisse', I take it. A parallel 
form i-sk[w]os appears in the type of vzzy-(-2zoc ' adulescens ’ (youngish’): 
an adjective vedv- ‘young’ (cf. vedvev ‘puellam’). In Balto-Slavic the same 
ending -isko- designates the sort or material, in Celtic (cf. also Gothic 
piudiskd) the nationslity, as in Tawrisci, A form like nat8-(-cxy, ‘cour- 
tesan’ (Herodotus), if old enough, would lend itself to interpretation as 
‘pueri-sequa’. On Lat. ped-i-segua (quasi masculine) see § 40, 
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examples (and groups), taken according to Edgerton’s clas- 
sification, may serve to show how aptly the hypothesis of 
derivation from -ko/m) ‘with’ explains a wide range of for- 
mations, Thus from lka = ‘characterized by, like’, ete. (Edg. 
5 9: chatträ-ka- (ä-) *mushroom’ (not ‘like’ an umbrella, but 
*with' one); Av. daitika- *bestia' (:dentibus-cum'); Skr. nüdika- 
‘throat’, not *like' a tube (nàdi;, but ‘with’ one; antaka- ‘death’, 
i.e fine-cum; cf, with a different turn of the sense, anta-ka- 
‘border’!, Av, maSya-ka- ‘mortalis’ (homo) perhaps contains a 
prius meaning ‘mors’, cf. Skr. mrtyu’- ‘mors’. In the numeral 
group represented by dvaka'- trika'- ‘by twos, -threes’ the sense 
of ‘zwei-mit’ has yielded ‘zwei zusammen’. Note й іп ekakin 
(Edg. 8 47), and cf. Lat. unicus, ekaka- / ekaka'-. In the pre- 
position group, the adverb anti-ka?m (RV.) ‘prope’ exhibits 
IE kom as a localis (cf. on Umbr. veris-co, & 16); cf. Lat. 
anti-quos (-kwo-) “im vorne‘, but adjectivized as ‘vor-stehend’, 
i. e. ‘prior’ and ‘priscus’. Does pri-scus contain the prius pri 
(see Brugmann, Gr. 2, 2, $ 691; Lindsays Paulus-Festus 252. 95 2), 
and the posterius skhítw)o-? 

18. 2ka 'connected with' (Edg. 8 11): hotra-ka- (ib. § 51) 
*sacerdos', i.e. sacrificio-cum; cf, ho'trka- (ib. § 66) ‘assistant 
hotr', i. e. sacerdote-cum*,—By my analysis words like svasti- 











! Along with this group I may explain Lat, o(p)pa-cus *umbrosus', 
whose prius was the noun *ob-p-a- *schirm', cpd. fem. root-noun : Skr. 
pa'ti *protegit', with ob- as in ob-volvit, ob-tegit. It will have been used 
something like Germ. obdacA; *opàá'-co — *tecto-cum '.. Cf. umbra-culum 
‘shelter’, diminutive from a lost *twmbra-ko-m ‘shade-with’. Other "prim- 
ary” derivatives susceptible to our explanation are Skr. dha-ka’- ‘recept- 
acle’: Oyj-xy ‘chest’, orig. sense ‘with (= Fu) a holding’, (pira)-sphä-ka’- 
‘having a swelling’, i e. ‘swelling’ (with fat). The morphologically riddle- 
some mus-ka^-s *testiculus" muskü^u ‘vulva’ originally signified ‘with moss’ 
(mus-: Germ. moos) cf. n5srat *mustache'. — Jean Paul called the beard 
the *moos der münnlichkeit". Lat. museus instead of meaning ‘mossy’ 
has again become ‘moss’, ef. the derivative rdmale which approximated 
its primitive ramus (tempestas e tempus). 

? I may be permitted to note pri-stinus (? for *pri-stinus, after diw- 
finus) ‘vorstehend’; cf. on dpyi-actvoz ‘prope-stans' Rpo-pv7-stives "prae- 
manu-stans' AJPh. 33. 892. 

? From words like this we realize how the diminutive and contemptuous 
force of -ka arose. Cf. Lat. secundus and Eng. “seconds” (PAOS 31, 4031). 
If I may say so without offense, Edgerton attributes far too much im- 
precatory force to -ka in the Vedas. In RV. 1. 83, 4 a'yajrünah sanaka'h 
== ‘non-sacrificantes veteres’ (‘old-timers’ as constantly in Varro, Le La 
albeit here old-timers of a different race), and not “old rascals who give 
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ka- *amulet' (i. e. fortuna-cum) and madhi-ka- *bee' (i. e. melle- 
cum) become perfectly transparent. In a'riu-ka- *quarrelsome' 
a prius *aríu- ‘ira’ is to be recognized (a'ratis ‘inimicitia’); 
ef. mü'nusya-ka- *humanus' (orig. *homine-cum' — mit-mensch). 
In old Latin we have (ager) hosti-cus ‘with (belonging to) the 
ememy’. 

19, 3ka ‘consisting of, containing’ (Edg. § 53; the bühuvrihi 
usage, $ 54, has been considered above § 14): dndi-ka- ‘lotus’ 
(i. €, ovo-cum); musti-ka- ‘Mr. Boxer’: musti- ‘pugnus’; hli-ka- 
‘pudicus’: hry ‘pudor’. Of. éeta-x0; ‘crab’, i. e. ‘with bone’ 
(Baríov); Skr. ca'lya-ka- ‘porcupine’, i. ¢. ‘with spine’ (galya’-). 
Lat. pudicus will have,a prius *pu-di- (pu- cognate with 
pavor ‘fear, shrinking’), + -di-: Skr. dhi- ‘prudentia’, though 
pu-dére may be analyzed as from a compound root pu-dhé-'. 

20. dka, “has active verbal force" (Edg. 8 56), but see on 
hládika- above (§ 14) Earlier examples, not here classified 


no offering". Nor is there a common and usual smma- *senex' on which 
sama-ka"- *vetulus' would be likely to be formed, while sana-ka’- ‘vetustate- 
cum’ (or something like that) may havea prius cognate with sana ‘olim’ 
cf. sanü-jwr- *senectute debilis'! In RV. 10, 133. 1 jyáká's is rendered by 
"damned bowstrings", but in view of Biz "bow! jya-kü- may have started 
life as 'Bup-s6 2! As for jya' *bowstring', its formation may be illustrated 
by the proportion, Gaüthic Av. pada-m 'foot' (measure): réð "fetter! 
Biég ‘bow’: jya ‘bowstring’. This type may be true even if, as I suspect, 
zíón is no mere g-derivative of pedí(o). This change of meaning seems 
far too great to be ascribed to an d-suffix. I suspect rather that rider 
(plural) started as a dative *ad pedem' (sc. *vincula"), like Lat. frugi; 
cf. Lat. im-pedi-re 'to fetter' In AV. 6. 18. 8 I can conceive that the 
charmworker did not mean by manaska ni patayisnuka m “accursed restless 
mind" but rather 'animulam volaticam', petting the thing he sought to 
drive away. We may think of cajoling formulae like “Grandfather Small- 
pox” (see Encye, Brit. 22,357). Surely the little bird that carries off the 
poison in RV. 1. 191. 11, is addressed affectionately, as the scapehare is 
called depusewe in the incantation cited by Heim, Incantamenta Magica, 
no, 72 (Suppl. Annal. Phil 19, p. 483). 

1 Isidore (10, 230) rightly connected pavit ‘strikes’ and paret ‘is 
smitten’ (with fear); cf. admiratione parens (‘seized with astonishment’) 
with our fear-smitten, wonder-struck etc; and note ixzAaTele, strik- 
ingly defined by Stephanus, without change of the metaphor, as 'per- 
culsus, percussus, stupidus', The Celtic cognates (see Walde, a. v. pareo) 
do not make in the least against this and one can but wonder why 
Walde seemed to think so. There is perfect morphological correspondence 
between pw-dere, from a root pu- (weak stage) ‘to strike’ etc., and OBulg. 
stydéti se ‘pudere' from the root siu-, found in the sept of Lat. fundit 


and of stu-pet. 
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because the prius is not extant, are ydyajit -ka- ‘sacrificans’ 
dandacu-ka- *mordacious' I see no sound reason, however, in 
view of an action noun like Lat. im-pet-u- *onset' to refuse to 
admit *ydyaji- ‘sacrificium’ *dandagi- ‘morsus’, cf. Lat. vo- 
laticus ‘flying’: volatu-s ‘flight’. 


5) The Vedic hapax isu-dhyà' (RV. 1. 122. 1). 

21. Ludwig and Griffith take as instrumental (‘mit dem 
Verlangen’; ‘with prayer’). The nominative may have ended 
in *dhis *dhi or *dhyà. I take the word as a tautological 
compound of *isu- *petens' (or * petitio") -- -dhi- (-dhyà-) *pre- 
catio’. The cognate Avestan verb i3iidyamahi = ‘supplicamus’, 
with the generalized sense of ‘veneramur’. The Avestan noun 
is.iSud- ‘demand; petitum’. 


6) Vedic madrik madri'-ak ‘me adversus’: 

22, Grassmann (Wbch. 159) has collected the curious group 
of words in -dri-aiic-, to-wit: asmadri‘ac- <tvadri‘ac-> madri‘ac- 
vigvadri‘ac-. This formation seems not yet to have been ex- 
plained, though the essential combination was made by Joh. 
Schmidt (ap. Brugmann, Gr. 2. 1. § 86, anm.) when he ex- 
plained the - of sa-dr’i ‘quoquoversus’ (i. e. semper idem) by 
analogy of pratya'ñ; cf. vieva’tah p. ‘nach allen seiten hinge- 
wandt’ with v. su'pratikah sad'r& (RV. 1. 94. 7) — ‘good coun- 
tenance alike on every side'|— I take madri'k as for *madrk, 
identifying -drk with -Spa[x] in 6x6-8pa, original sense suspiciens", 
cf. suar-dy’k ‘looking at (or like) the sun’. Note that the modern 
Hindu pronunciation of y is ri. In the prius of madri'k we 
may have ma — pe or ma(d), the apparent stem of the lst 
person pronoun in Sanskrit. Note the difference of meaning 
‚between tvadrik ‘facing thee’ and post Vedic tvädrk ‘like 
thee’. Upon these forms in -drk / -dri'k the adverbial group 
іп -айс ‘versus’ played, resulting in -dri/ak as an adverbial 
neuter. For the intrusion of y, cf. sam<y>-a'nc--and fem. udic 
("ud<yyanc-), with <y>, it would appear, from pratya' ic (which 
perhaps had a prehistoric byform *prataüc-) In RV. we find 
madryadri k, corrected (without comment) in PW. to madryadı'k. 
Can this be a combination of -dryafk]-dri’k? 

23. In the consideration of the problem offered by madrik 
we may ask whether there was original gradation in the flexion 
of the posterius, i. e. nom. *-drak (k for ¢ by dissimilation from 
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the previous d, cf. Class. Quart, 8, 53, on rtvi'k), gen. *-йусаз. 
For *-drak note fut. dra'kgyati, aor. a'dràk ‘vidit’, nom. ag. 
drastr'-. Original *madrak were more liable to analogy from 
praty'ak than *madr'k, perhaps. — But the final form of madri‘ak 
‘ad me versus may have been suggested by sadhri'ak (AJPh. 
35, 253) ‘ad unum locum versus’. [Cf. -dhrk for *dhrt.] 


7) The pair duryona’- durona-. 


24. In the eyes of most linguistic scholars, I suppose, the 
chief value of etymology lies in its contributions either to 
phonetics or to morphology. I find it chiefly valuable for 
verbal interpretation. But the values are indivisible, after all, 
as may be seen from the study of the pair durona’- and 
duryona-. The genesis of the former I cannot explain mor- 
phologically!, whereas duryona’- lends itself to easy analysis 
as a compound, viz. from dur- ‘door’ (? or dus- ‘ill’, see below) 
+ yona- ‘domus, locus’, originally quasi ‘iunctum’: yu- (which 
brings us to the *wattled" house again). Cf. Av. yaona- 1) ‘statt, 
stütte'; 2) *heimstütte, heimat'; Skr. yo'nis 1) 'schoss— vulva' 
(i. e. locus *iunctionis', cf. Lat. loci muliebres, ap. Varro, L. L. 
5. 15); 2) *heimat, haus, lager, nest, stall’—noting our Ameri- 
can slang word joint ‘a low resort’. The period at which a 
term like ‘door-house’ (duryona’-) came into being was the 
time when such a house was supplanting an older type. For 
hut-urns with indicated porticoes (for a door-house would have 
been a house with a portico) see the Italian finds discussed 
and pictured by Montelius in Mannus, 2. 24. 

25. A merely casual glance at the RV. usage of durona'- 
(common) and duryona’- (3°) would make one suppose that 
the rarer form was the secondary; and it would lie near to 
guess that duryona’ is durona’-, blended with the not in- 
frequent synonym du'rya- But a study of the usage will 
perhaps reveal that durona’- was derived from, though it 
almost entirely supplanted, duryona’-.. I am not going, lest I 
provoke the smile interaugural, to suggest that, in the hapax 
durona-yu'- ‘domi-peta’, the succession ryond-yu- was dissimil- 


! The explanation retained by Brogmann, Gr. 2. 2, 171 was very prop- 
erly rejected by Uhlenbeck. Wbch, s. v. In da^máü-nas- *hausgenosse' -nas- 
is a grade form of the root of valst ‘dwells’ (pace Brugmann, ibid.). 'On 
the contrary, in words like. ricinus -no-, felt as a suffix, has replaced 
-nos-, & posterius of composition (see Fay, AJPh, 33, 369). 
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ated’ to -/yJonayu-. Instead, let us look first at the usage of 
durona. We find duronam 4 times, always at the end of a 
pada; loc. durone’, 19 times at end of a pada; 3 times before 
consonants, not at the end (3. 18, 5; 4. 98. 3; 6. 12. 11), and 
& 4th time (3. 1. 18, below), before a vowel At the end of a 
pada before vowels we find durona' | ima'm (5. 4. 5); durone' [a 
(10, 120. 7); durone | (a)gnir (7. 7. 4), but in the interior of a 
pada, durone amfio (3.1. 18) — with violation of samdhi, 1. e. 
-& d-, in both cases. The remaining examples are of the com- 
bination durone, followed by the preposition à' (once in the 
samhita text d'À, with anunäsika, see Wackernagel, Gram. 1, 
5 259, b, 3), i. e. durona' à *domum apud', 3 (4) times at the 
end of a pada (7. 16. 8 [a]; 8. 19, 97; 8. 87. 2 — 10, 40, 13), 
and 1 time (4 24, 8), not at the end. The conclusion I draw 
is that the original combination in this locative phrase was 
"duryoná*á with dissimilative loss of the first y. The syllable 
succession duroná | d, (~——*) was rhythmically apt for iambic 
clausulae (jagati, anustubh), and carried along with it dur fy Jone’ 
in trochaie clausulae (tristubh). . | 

26. Of duryoné (3 times only) the usage is as follows: mi 
duryoné ku'yavàcam mydhi’ çret (1. 174. 4, Arnold's A period); 
ni' duryone' arrnûn mrdhra'tûcas (5, 29, 10, repeated in the 
singular *vücam in 5, 32, 2, both of later date) The 24 pair 
of examples looks to be a mere broidery pieced out from the 
first: cf. [kw'ya-] vàcam. mrdhi' with mrdhra' vácam, the whole 
general sense of the padas being the same, an imprecation 
against the evil speakers. Thus Aku'ya-vücam, (nom. pr) is 
haplagie for kw'yava-! *bad-harvest! + vāc- 'apeaking', naming 
a conjurer that spoke words bringing a bad harvest. It is 
not without significance that duryona’- is genuinely preserved 
only in an ancient verse reciting the downthrow of this evil 
spirit of the harvest. Elsewhere, it has yielded before the 
dissimilated locative turn dur[yJona'và' 'domum-apud', whence 
duroné ‘domi’. If, as I have suggested, a very special anti- 
quity adheres in 1. 174, 4, then dur-yona’- into which the im- 
precation—for nmi’....¢ret ‘deiecit’ involves the imprecation 
'deiciat'— would thrust kw'yavàc- may originally have signified 














! The old connection of ya'ra- 'getreide' with yu- *binden' seems com- 
pletely vindicated by kw-yara- 9 *mis-ernte". In Homer, fetal is ‘fodder’, 
i. &. the *bundles' of grain, cf. ga rya-s *gerstenvorrath, fruchtvorrath'. 
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an ill sort of house (dus- ‘male’ -so Sayana), a hole, or pit. 
But later, this force of dur- seems to have vanished. 


8) The abstract suffix -td- -fa/(ti)-. 

27. In the first volume of Kuhn's Zeitschrift p. 162 Auf- 
recht noted that the Hindu scholiasts explained words in -táti- 
as compounds, deriving -tat/(i)- from the root tan (‘to stretch’). 

(On finding this explanation my immediate reaction was the 
prompt protest of hostile surprise; and certainly the appli- 
cations cited by Aufrecht seemed unattractive. But the sug- 
gestion kept active in my mind till I began to realize that it 
might have a value not brought out by the Hindu scholiasts, 
On the merely formal side a noun or verb-root ta: the root 
tan- has plenty of analogies, in and out of Sanskrit, cf. Mac- 
donnell’s Vedic Grammar $8 368-369, noting dfa’- ‘frame’. 
Macdonnell p. 24% notes Kha: khan, gi: gdm, ja@:jan sd:san, 
omitting dra:dram, ta:tan—and bha ‘appearing’ :*bhan (paiva), 
In -tati- we seem further to have a -ti derivative from -tü- 
‘stretching; strecke’. 

28. Now I need no reminding that -fa- and -tati- must have 
been started on their widely productive career as abstract 
suffixes before the upbreak of the LE period; but in Indo- 
lranian, where the range of meaning is wide, the examples 
are few. By good fortune one of the Avestan examples shows 
tmesis of -fali-, and Jackson (Av. Gram. 8 842) cites the 
example in proof of *the independent origin" of the suffix. 
The example is yavdeéa taite — something like ‘diuturnoque 
extensioni’ (for eternity, forever); but more often we have 
yavaélilaéca — ‘diuturnitatique’. How Bartholomae avoids the 
explanation by tmesis may be gathered from his lexicon. But 
the particular example in which the tmesis appears is the 
example above all others which best justifies the definition of 
-tüti- by ‘extensio, strecke’. The only common Indo-Iranian 
examples seem to lie in wpara-taf- ‘supremacy’ and in Ar. 
haurva-tàt- : Skr. sarva'-tat- ‘completeness’, in both of which 
the local sense of ‘extension’ may still be realized. Temporal 
extension is indicated by Skr. -tana-: Lat. -tino-, in the type 
of compounds represented by adya-tana- ‘hodiernus’ diu-tinus 
*longe extensus, with posterius also from ten- ‘to stretch’. 

29. The typical IE usage of -tá- 'strecke' may be traced in 
the pair Bioz 'life', but Bto-z7; (secondary Biovoz) *lebens-strecke' 
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Lat. vi(vi)tà (in vita = per totam vitam), Lith. gyvatd (connot- 
ing the life everlasting). Like examples are found in Lat. © 
ae[vi]-tas vetustas tempestas aeslas (with -tati-); and senec-ta 
iuven-ta (with tü-). Both space and time extension are denoted 
by Lat. longinguitas, cf. Skr. dirghatà-: OBul. dlügota ‘longi- 
tudo’. 

30. The chief objection raised by Aufrecht to the explana- 
tion offered by the Hindu scholiasts lay against the appeal, in 
their definition of some of the -täti- compounds, to a second- 
ary sense of tan, viz, ‘bereiten’. But, though foreign to tetve 
and Lat. fendo, this is the sense we have, approximately, in 
Lat. teneo, which further yielded ‘possideo’ (cf. also Vedic 
tanis- and its cognates ap. Grassmann) This sense we may 
restore to Skr. a-go'td ‘lack of cows’, negative to a not re- 
corded *go-tä quasi ‘bovi-tenentia’: mokv-Bobtys 'multibovi- 
tenens’, cf. vasu-ià and vasw-tāti- ‘divitiae’ (orig, *goods- 
holding; a sense repeated in (a'm-Lti- ‘fortuna’, but adj. 
‘beneficent’ (from a bähuvrihi — fortunam-habens) Nor is 
satya-tati- ‘veritas’ (orig. sense ‘truth-holding’) essentially 
different. An apparent. abstract like de'va-tà ‘god-head’ may 
have started with the sense of ‘divo-tenens’ (divum == sky), 
nom. without s as in Latin compounds like ad-vena; cf. also 
the Vedic proper name uga'nü (masc. and the adverbially 
used nom. sa’ca (RY.) as explained in TAPA, 44, 119, § 23. 

31. As an independent monosyllabic word IE tā ‘tenens; 
strecke, extensio’ cannot be attested. As a monosyllable it 
was exposed to loss, the more exposed to loss as an inde- 
pendent word the more freely it was employed in composition. 
But the compound @-ta’ ‘frame’ we seem to have, see Mac- 
donnell, l. c. p. 25311, 2556; and the monosyllable fan- tex- 
tension, duration, continuity’ (advb, tand / tana’ ‘continuo’); 
also tan / ta'nä-m | ta’nä- | ta'nas- ‘posterity, child’ (cf. Lat. 
tenus ‘length’)', The dissyllable -tati- ‘strecke’ seems to have 
been maintained only as a hapax in the Avesta. But, with 
due consideration of analogous formations, IE tā- täti- ‘strecke, 
extensio' seem entirely warranted; and surely the-knower of 
English with its abstract suffixes -hood (OEng. hád ‘grade, 
rank’) and -ship (:OEng. scieppan ‘creare')— cf. also OEng. 














ET." traditional syneretic explanation of Lat. i-tiner ought to | be given 
up in favor of the definition 'geh-strecke', In fact, the itinera were the 
distances, and not the roads, traversed, 
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treow-reden ‘fidelity’ (reden ‘state, condition’), OEng. sorg- 
slafas ‘sorrow’ (-stafas plur. of sím/f 'stick')—cannot refuse on 
methodic grounds to consider the evidence offered for the 
contention that IE. -à- -tüti- originally signified ‘stretch, 
Strecke, 

32. Brugmann has included in his group of words in -tā 
(Gr. 2. 1. 8 309) much that belongs elsewhere; e. g. the milit- 
ary terms like ázz1i-2zat (from *àoz:-[t]-ozat ‘in scutis stantes), 
xopular]-stai etc. (see Fay, AJPh. 34. 41). Possibly a rival 
confix -sthd-ti- ‘state, condition’ lies perdu behind Lat. liber[s]- 
tas etc. But sth could only be proved by Sanskrit, in which 
no trace has been left. In Lith. gyvastis = gyvatd I would 
see IE -sihis ‘state’, but know full well how to discredit the 
evidence of the -s-. 


9) The Sanskrit Periphrastic Future in Latin. 

` 33. In Vedic prose the paradigm ddia'smi ‘daturus sum’, 
data si ‘daturus es’ data’ (lit. dator) ‘daturus’ (sc. est) is well 
known. As I have elsewhere noted, OLat. auctor sum es est. 
barring the time note and the regular ellipsis of ‘est’, are 
precisely like the Sanskrit future. A complete correspondent 
including the time note and the ellipses of est, may however 
have been preserved in Paulus-Festus (p. 166, 29, Lindsay): 

mancitor in XII (inc. 1) nactus erit, praenderit. item in foedere Latino 

"pecuniam quis nancitor, habeto" et; "si quid pignoris nanciscitur 

sibi habeto", 
In the antique language of a treaty, if anywhere, we might 
expect the preservation of an archaic, rather than an analogous, 
Latin formation of independent origin. A nancitor like this, 
made on the present stem of OLat. nancio, lies behind the 
“future” imperative of the deponent and passive (see Bull. 
Univ. Texas, no. 263, 88 88, 92). 
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The Assyrian Chronicle. — By A.T. OLMSTEAD, Professor 
in the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Of the sources for Assyrian History, none is more valuable 
than the so called Assyrian Chronicle! For the reign of Shal- 
maneser IV, Ashur dan, Ashur nirari, and Shalmaneser V, 
it is practically our only authority. For that of Adad nirari, 
we must largely rely on it as the brief display inscriptions 
barely mention the most important facts. For the others, it 
fills up that unknown period which is found at the end of each 
reign. Even where we have contemporaneous documents, its 
data cannot be neglected, for it sometimes supplements and 
sometimes corrects. As to the chronology, its mention of the 
eclipse of 763 fixes the whole system of dating, and, with the 





! First published II R. 52; the best edition in the cuneiform is still 
that by Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestücker, 9217, The material collected up 
to his time is given by G. Smith, Eponym Canon, 4211, but only in 
English translation. Schrader, Keilinschr. Bil. I, 208 f., gives a trans- 
literation and translation which nre still useful. The fragmenta 82-5-29, 
528, and Hm. 2, 97, are given by Bezold in Proc. Soc. Bi. Arch. VII, 
=56f. and plates, They are reproduced in transliteration and translation 
by Winckler, KAeilinschr. Bib. l1I, 2, 148%, but the dating is largely 
wrong. This was corrected by Olmstead for the reign of Sargon, Sargon, 
151T, and a reconstruction attempted. This discussion, like others of a 
similar nature in the book, seems never to have been utilized by later 
writers, perhaps because the results were not incorporated in a regular 
edition. lt i» for this reason that in the present paper the reconstructed 
document is presented. It makes no claims to being a complete edition, 
its purpose is merely the making clear of the changes which ensué as a 
result of the study, but, until an up to date edition of the euneiform text 
is available, it is hoped that in this way too it will be found worth while. — 
Mention should also be made of the important translations by Sayce, 
Records of Past =, II, 1204. and by Barta, in Harper, Assyr. Ba. Lite- 
ralure, 20917. Since the original paper was prepared, a new transliteration 
and translation has been given us by Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels, 226 F., 
and this has been of much value in checking up results already secured. 
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aid of the eponym lists!, the lists of the officials who gave ` 
their name in rotation to the year, it is our one sure clue for 
the chronology of the period. 

Thus it will be seen that the value of this compilation, which, 
in its present form, gives the history from. the accession of 
Shalmaneser III to the reign of Sennacherib, has long been 
recognized, At the same time, there has grown up the feeling 
that its value has been entirely utilized, that no further study 
of its dry lists is necessary. No doubt it is to this feeling that 
we owe the fact that no complete edition of its cuneiform text 
is available, The present article will attempt to show that a 
more intensive study will result in the acquisition of facts of 
real importance, and that a reconstruction of the text is often 
possible with consequent additions to our store of knowledge. 
Accordingly, such a restored text will be presented at the 
end of the article. 

The so called Chronicle is really a chronological table in 
three columns. In the first is given the name of the eponym 
for the year. In large part this bas been lost, but can be 
easily restored from the data of the eponym list, here utilized 

in the reconstructed text for the period covered by the curo- 
nicle. To the student of nomenclature, this long list is of 
great value, but to the would-be editor of the text, it is of 
equal difficulty, for the exact transliteration of these names 
is still often a matter of uncertainty. Occasionally the name 
itself has an interest, as when the eponym for 855, Abu ina 
ekalli lilbur, “May the father grow old in the palace”, shows 
us a courtier intlicting so long a name on his innocent child 
in order to gain favor with the monarch, 

But the names in the first column have little value without 
the second where we have given their office. First comes the 
‘king, then the turtanu or prime minister, then the other palace 
officials. Last of all come the governors of the provinces, the 
Tatter indicated by a, “of”, followed by the name of the 
‘province. This second column is an unworked mine, and a 
main purpose of this paper is to reconstruct a large part of it 
and to indicate what may be gained from its data. 

First of all, we learn much about the careers of these 


t IL R. 68f., HII R. 1; Delitzsch, op, cit, 87; Schrader, op. cit, 204ff.; 
Rogers, op. cik, 219ff., are the most important publications. 
34. JAO8 5. 
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, governors, for their promotions can be clearly traced. In the 


study of the official inscriptions, we have only the traditional 
presentation of the king, and references to subordinates are 
rare indeed. For the last portion of the Assyrian history, the 
letters enable us to secure a knowledge of the personalities 
behind the mask of the conventional official narrative. But for 
the period covered by the Chronicle, letters are rare or non- 
existent. Fortunately, a close scrutiny of the data here given 
affords us a little more of that sense of personality without 
which history loses much of its human interest. And in so 
doing we sometimes stumble on a bit of real history of great 
importance. 

For example, take the reign of Shalmaneser IIL At the 
beginning, we have the king, turtanu, rab bi lub, and nagir 
ekalli in regular order. Then we should expect the other 
officials and the governors, as we find them in other sections. 


Instead, we find a new turtanu, Dan Ashur, and three years 


later a new nagir ekalli, or major domo, Bel bana who still 
holds office 824. On the other hand, Ashur bana usur, the 
rab bi lub of 856, still holds this office as late as 896 and 817. 
Evidently we have here the trace of a palace revolution, in 
which at least the furtanu and rab bi lub were changed. Nor 
are we without other proof of a revolution at this time. Dan 
Ashur became iurtanu in 855, for he holds that office in 854. 
Now for this very year 855, the Monolith, a strictly contem- 
poraneous inscription, dating from the following year, 854, 
gives not a single event. Clearly, then, conditions at home 
were too engrossing to permit a foreign campaign. The fact 
that the Obelisk! does give an expedition against Kashiari for 
855 is no proof against this, rather it farnishes proof of such 
a revolution. The Obelisk dates from 829, a whole generation 
later, and is the latest, and, as I hope to prove in another 
article?, the worst authority for the reign. This alone would 
prejudice us in favor of the earlier document and one strictly 
contemporaneous. But it can be shown that the Obelisk, which 
dates from the very year of the revolt of Ashur dan apal, is 
almost a formal apology for the prime minister Dan Ashur. 
For example, all its dates save one are by the year of the 
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3 Assyrian Historiography, soon to be issued as 4 University of Mis- 
souri Bulletin. 
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king. This one is dated by the eponymy of Dan Ashur, and, 
to our amazement is placed in 856!: Clearly Dan Ashur is 
trying to conceal the fact of 855, and to do so the more se- 
curely, he has padded out the following year with events which 
the Monolith did not know. Still further proof as to the re- 
lation of this document to Dan Ashur is to be found in the 
frequent references to his leading the army. This is generally 
explained as due to the approaching age of the old king. But 
can we assume that a man who was important enough to be- 
come turtanu five years after the accession of his monarch 
could have been much younger? The important fact is not 
the leading of an expedition by another than the king, that 
is not unusual. What is strange is the attribution of all this 
to the general in an official inscription. Clearly the furtanu 
who was powerful enough to falsify the earlier history of the 
reign in his favor and to usurp the glory of a series of cam- 
paigus in an official inscription that was supposed to be for 
the glorification of the monarch alone, must have been the 
real ruler of the kingdom. And this fits well with subsequent 
events. The Obelisk inscription ends with a fine list of con- 
quests for the year 829. But it ends abruptly, without the 
usual list of building activities and without any glorification 
of the king. And in the Chronicle this same year is marked, 
not by an expedition against any of the lands mentioned in 
the Obelisk, but with the single ominous word *Revolt". And 
the Chronicle gives us also the natural reply of Dan Ashur 
to this revolt. Ashur dan apal had no doubt revolted because 
his father was a figure head under the control of his too 
powerful prime minister. As proof that the king still ruled, 
the next year, 528, Shalmaneser once more appears as eponym. 
Soon after, Shalmaneser died. The revolt continued under his 
son -and successor Shamshi Adad, but the cause of it seems 
to have at last disappeared. When the turtanw of the new 
ruler appears in the lists, it is mo longer Dan Ashur. It 
would appear that with the death of his nominal master his 
power came to an end, and we may without much difficulty 
conjecture that he met a violent death. 

The place of Dan Ashur was taken by Iahalu, who had 
EM been governor of Kakzi in 834, while in 825 he had 





t Obl, 45 ff. 
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been apparently the abarakku. His tenure of office did not 
survive his master’s rule, and we have no reason to see in him 
so dominant a personality as Dan Ashur. Aside from the 
turtanu, there seems to have been little change in the personal 
eaused by the accession of Shamshi Adad. Bel bana held the 
Office of nagir ekalli in 894 as in 851, and it is strange that 
an official who so obviously owed his position to the revolution 
of 855 and who held so intimate a place as major domo of 
the palace should have been allowed to remain under Shamshi 
Adad. Ashur bana usur was rab bi lub from 856 to 817. 
Ninib ila, governor of Salmat in 838, had been advanced to 
that of Ahi Suhina in 802. In all probability, this had taken 
place before 813, for in that year Salmat is under another 
governor. Nish pati Bel, governor of Kalhu in 832, had been 
promoted to that of Nasibina by 816. Nergal ila, who was 
destined to become furlanu under Adad пігагі, seems to have 
held his place as governor of Arbaha in both 831 and 818, 
but had been promoted by 812, when he too was supplanted 
by another man. The only other official who seems to have 
survived the death of Shamshi Adad is Bel dan who is nagir 
ekalli in both 821 and 808, Worthy of note is the Bel tarsi 
Nabu who erects the famous Nabu statue in whose inscription 
Sammuramat is mentioned t. А 
With the accession of Shalmaneser IV, Shamshi ilu becomes 
turtanu. As he never before is mentioned in the lists, his 
sudden elevation to supreme power is surprising. No less 
surprising is the fact that he held this supreme power under 
the two succeeding rulers as well. All this goes to prove the 
accession of another dominant personality of the type of Dan 
Ashur. For this reign and its successor this is not so sur- 
prising, for there is reason to believe that these rulers were 
minors for a considerable part if not all of the reign; but it 
is more difficult to see why he should have continued to reign 
under Ashur nirari. At any rate, it is clear enough that he 
was the power Behind the throne during the long period from 
781 to 745. How far he was responsible for the growing 
weakness of Assyria and for the ultimate fall of the dynasty 
is an interesting question which we do not have the data to 
answer. But we may note that, at the end of this period, he 
ا‎ T — 
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must have been a very old man. Is it possible that it was 
his death which gave the opportunity for the successful revolt 
of Tiglath Pileser? 

As might be expected, continuity of office is characteristic 
of these reigns. Nergal eresh is found in charge of Rasappa 
both in 804 and 775; Ashur bel usur was at Kirruri in 797 
and at Kalhu in 772; Mushallim Ninib held Tille in 793 and 
766; it would seem that Ninib mukin ahi was at Nineveh in 
790 and in 761; Pan Ashur lamur, shaknu in 776, has become 
governor of Arbela in 759, unless the apparent lowering in 
rank means that this is another individual. 

With the successful revolt of Tiglath Pileser, Nabu daninani 
becomes the furtanu, but we may assume that he had little 
of the power of his predecessor. Few of the officials seem to 
have weathered the storm. Adad bel ukin held in 738 the 
same position of shaknu he had in 748, but Bel dan, the rab 
bi lub of 750 has been degraded to the governorship of Kalhu 
in 744 and 734. Under Shalmaneser V, the old order continued 
for three years, and it is only in the fourth that the king is 
eponym. The furtanu was Ninib ila, who had been governor 
of Nasibina in 736. We know nothing of the other officials 
of the reign, for before the limmu of the turtanı was com- 
pleted, Sargon was on the throne. 

Sargon did not become eponym before his third full year. 
But his Zurtanı seems to have held this office the year. be- 
fore, for a tablet! gives as turtanw Ashur ig...... who can 
only be the Ashur iska dan of 720. The revolt of Sargon 
brought an entirely new set of officials into office, if we may 
judge from the total absence of old names. For succeeding 
reigns, the letters and business documents give us the positions 
of practically all the eponyms, but, as this is not found in 
the Chronicle, it will not be discussed here. 

But it is not only in the study of the officials that this 
second column à of great importance. Equally valuable is the 
insight it gives us into the provincial government. It will be 
noted that there was a regular cursus: first the king, then 
the turtanı, then the palace officials, and finally the gover- 
nors of the various provinces; and it is on this general con- 
tinuity of order that many of the restorations in the appended 
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text are based. It is also of special importance in showing 
the relative rank of the provinces themselves, for, with rare 
exceptions, all the changes in office of the various governors 
are promotions to some place higher in the list. For example, 
Ashur bel usur, at Kirruri in 797, is in 772 at Kalhu, and 
this immediately precedes Kirruri in 798. 

When we come to study this relative order, a startling fact 
appears. The headship is not taken by Nineveh or Kalhu, the 
two provinces in Assyria proper. Thus Nish pati Bel, in 832 
governor of Kalhu, has by 816 been promoted to Nasibina. 
It may seem strange that a move from Kalhu, already at 
times the real capital of Assyria, to the foreign city of Nisibis, 
should be considered a promotion; but in this very passage 
it is placed before Kalhu, and the same is true of 853, 852, 
seemingly in 816, 815, certainly in 801, 798, in 774, 772, in 
736, 734, in 715, 713; that is, so long as a regular cursus 
was in use. Why Nisibis, of all places, should so head the 
list, is a question we cannot answer. Equally strange is the 
position of Rasappa, the city in the far off North Syrian desert. 
The first time it occurs, 840, there is nothing remarkable 
about its position. But the second, in 804, it heads the list 
while Nisibis, at the head in 853, has now but fourth place. 
Rasappa again heads the list in 775 while Nisibis has been 
partly restored and given second place, and the same is true 
in 747-746, and 737-736. Why two such foreign cities should 
rank before Nineveh and Kalhu, the former of which actually 
appears near the bottom of the list, raises questions which we 
cannot here discuss. 

These lists give us a very good idea of the extent of the 
empire. For the reign of Shalmaneser III we have given 
Kalhu, Nineveh, and Kakzi in Assyria proper, Ahi Suhina 
from the country just south of the last and on the south east 
boundary toward Babylonia, and Arbaha, Mazamua, Salmat, 
and Kirruri on the mountain frontier on thé east and north 
east. Of these, Kirruri and Mazamua certainly date from this 
reign as they were but recently hostile. Nasibina was not far 
away on the north west. Thus we have for this period a 
compact group, centering about Nineveh, and with the frontier 
not far distant. The only exception to this is Rasappa, which 
first appears in 840. It is of course quite possible that other 
provinces were listed in the break which extends from 850 to 
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842 and so would allow possibly nine new ones. But we have 
no provinces to fill the gap. Nor was the cursus so well fixed 
as yet. We have an official breaking the list of governors in 
835, and we even have Ahi Suhina in 839 when it had ap- 
peared but two years before. And when we find Nasibna and 
Kalhu, which had appeared in 853-852, repeated in 833-832, 
the poverty of choice is apparent. 

We thus see that the territory actually incorporated into 
the Assyrian empire at this time was not of very great extent. 
The great period of reorganization seems to have been the 
reign of Adad nirari, whose own inscriptions tell us so little, 
but whose importance is proved by the long list of expeditions 
in our document. The first province seems to have been Amedi 
in 800, though the fact that it was conquered by Ashur nasir 
apal, that there is no mention of it in the records of Shal- 
maneser, and that it was included, even though in the second 
class, in the list of cities which revolted under Ashur dan 
apal, might point to its earlier incorporation into the empire. 
Then comes the group 795-791, which includes Tushhan, Gu- 
zana, Tille, Mehinish, and Isana. Of these, Tille had been 
hostile as late as 817 and Guzana as late as 809, so that 
these at least can be definitely dated to this period. Tushhan 
alone might with some probability be dated earlier, as it al- 
ready seems to have been under the control of Ashur nasir 
&pal, but its absence from the Ashur dan apal list seems 
equally strong against its actual incorporation. All thus far 
listed belong to the north west boundary, and Isana is of 
special importance as being the first province west of the 
Euphrates. Its addition is no doubt due to the Syrian cam- 
paigns of Adad nirari. A business document shows us that 
Shibaniba was added in 787, Rimusi occurs the next year in 
our document, and Kurban in 784, and the first and third 
occur also in the list of revolted cities. Since we have new 
provinces listed for 787, 786, 784, we should naturally assume 
that the blank should be filled by still another new one and 
that the same would be true of 788. Certain it is that all 
the provinces listed for previous reigns are accounted for in 
this. The blank of 788 is probably to be filled with Arbailu, 
as this follows in the same manner as here Kakzi in 759, and 
is also found in the Ashur dan apal list, while 785 is to be 
filled with the Parnunna of the same list and which occurs 
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in our document in 756.! It is true that in this latter place, 
it follows Kurban instead of preceding it as in 785, and is 
two years before Rimusi instead of following it as in the 
former case; but these new provinces seem not yet to have 
been given a definite order, and the fact that, in the later 
list, 759-754 are all taken by provinces formed not later than 
the reign of Adad nirari seems to place them all together. 
The occurrence of so many of these province names, Nineveh, 
Shibaniba, Parnunna, Kurban, Arbailu, Amedi, in the revolt 
list, is striking, but after all they are but six out of twenty 
seven, so that this list has no necessary connection with the 
eponyms, ' 

During the period of decline of the dynasty, no new names 
seem to have been added. The first trace of another is in 
732, under Tiglath Pileser IV, when Sime, already in the 
revolt list as Shimu, was incorporated, while Lulume is the 
only one proved by our document for the reign of Sargon. 
Under his successors, there were many additional provinces, 
but these must be reserved for a later paper. 

As a result of this part of our study, two facts of great 
importance stand out sharply. One is the small amount of 
territory actually incorporated in the Assyrian territory at a 
date even so late as the time of Shalmaneser III. The dis- 
tinction is thus more sharply than ever made between the 
actual Assyrian country and the buffer states which in but 
small part and at a much later time were incorporated as parts 
of Assyria proper. 

The other fact is that the greatest period of provincial 
organization was not, as has been generally assumed by hi- 
storians, the reign of Tiglath Pileser IV, to whom but one 
new province can be definitely assigned, but that of Adad 
nirari, under whom many, perhaps as many as eleven, were 
incorporated. Whether as many as eleven can be attributed 
to him or not, these eleven were made in his period and 
under the dynasty of which he was the last great represen- 
tative. That this must shift the emphasis in Assyrian history 
is obvious, for credit should be as much given to the admi- 
nistrator as to the warrior. But Adad nirari was a warrior 





1 Shamshi Adad Ann, I, 46; the reading Udnunna is also possible, It 
occurs as eponym as late as 697. 
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as well, and so we must look with all the more eagerness to 
the day when the annals which Adad nirari must have com- 
posed to celebrate his many campaigns may be found. 

The.third column offers less of novelty, but still well merits 
& closer examination. For the earlier part of the reign of 
Shalmaneser III, we unfortunately have no data, but with 842 
we begin to have traces. In this year we have a sign which 
is probably an error for ka, and so we must restore Dimaska, 
Damascus, to fit the official inscriptions. For the next two, 
we must restore Que and Qummuhi, as this best fits the data 
of the official inscriptions which give Hamanu and Que re- 
spectively. For 839, we have Danabi, the well known Tunip 
in North Syria, while the official inscription gives Damascus 
and Phoenicia. The year 838, which has Tabal in both the 
` Obelisk and our document, shows that Winckler! is wrong 
and Barta? right in their dating of the fragment; indeed, the 
two agree literally down to 834 where, after the proper ex- 
pedition against Que, the Chronicle adds another line “to 
Que, the great god went forth from Der". It is natural to 
take this as a separate year, but unfortunately, if we do this, 
it throws all the dates, before or after, one year out of the 
way. So the only thing we can do is to assume, reluctant as 
we may be to do so, that here there are two lines for one year, 
supply something like rabute, “nobles”, before the “to Que”, 
and translate “nobles were sent to Que”. If we do this, we 
find 833 attributed to Urarti as the Obelisk?, 832 to Ungi, 
the 'Amq which was in the Patina of the Obelisk‘, 831 to 
Ulluba, which was in the Kirhi of the Obelisk*, and 830 to 
Manna, another exact agreement with the same inscription 5. 
The next six years are marked “revolt” because of that of 
Ashur dan apal. 

The Annals of Shamshi Adad place in his first expedition 
a campaign against Nairi”. We know from the same source Š 
that Amedi was one of the revolted cities and so we may 
connect the last year of the revolt according to our document, 
.824, with the first campaign of the Annals. For the next 











1 L. c. 2 L. c. 2 Obl, 141 ff. + Ibid. 146 ff. 


s Ibid. 156 ff. 
* Ibid. 1591ff. 
7 Shamsi Adad Ann, lI, 1f. 
s Ibid. I, 49. 
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year we have ri-is. Our natural restoration is Sikris, as we 
have later references to it as an important place on the 
frontier! This fits well with the second expedition of the 
Annals which is against Nairi? For the next year, 822, we 
have only -a. This we would naturally restore Manna, as the third 
expedition was against that place?, But the wide space vacant 
before that sign hardly allows more than one sign to have 
stood in the mutilated portion, so we should rather restore 
Mada, the Medes. The ....shumme I cannot identify. It 
may have been in Babylonia, as the fourth expedition was 
against that country‘. For the next three lines, we haye 
only -e. This may be restored Qarne to correspond with the 
Annals’, or Tille to correspond with the following year in 
our document. The Mada of 810 is the Mada of the Kalhu 
inscription of Adad nirari* and proves the identity of Mat-a 
with the Medes. The Manna of 808-7 dates the Munna of the 
Kalhu inscription? to these years, and the Syrian cities of 
the next four years show that the Hatte and Amurri of the 
same inscription® date here. The eli tamtim of 803 shows 
that here is placed the detailed Syrian campaign of the’Kalhu 
inscription, adi eli tamtim rabiti sa sulmu тз. It seems à 
general rule that the shorter display inscriptions deal most fully 
with the data of the year in which they are erected, so we may 
date the Kalhu inscription to this time. The fact that tribute 
of the Kaldi kings is later mentioned 1° does not argue to the 
contrary, for our document gives no expedition against Babylon 
during the entire reign, and the position of Sammuramat hints 
at peaceful relations with Babylonia. 

After the loss of the Kalhu inscription, we are entirely 
dependent on the chronicle for the history of the next half 
century, and so little new can be hoped for. The frequent 





t CH. Olmstead, Sargon, 121: years 823-819 are omitted by Winckler, 
Barta, and Rogers, 

? Shamshi Adad Ann, IT, 16% 

1 Ibid. MEF. 

! Ibid. IIT, 708. 

s Ibid. IV, 9. 

$ Kalhu 7. 
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expeditions against Urartu have often been noted and con- 
nected with the sudden rise into prominence of that country. 
Yet even as late as 773, an expedition could be made against 
so distant a place as Damascus. Then came the pest, no doubt 
the cause of the “in the land" of the next year. The revolts, 
beginning in the oldest capital, Ashur, at the time of the 
famous eclipse of 763, and then extending to the provinces, 
can only point to a disputed succession. It is interesting to 
note that the final fighting took place in Guzana, which 
reminds us of how the decisive battle after the death of Sen- 
nacherib took place in the not far distant Hani rabbat!. This 
final defeat of the rebels resulted in the *peace in the land" 
and also in the *in the land" of utter exhaustion of the next 
two years. 

Then come, in 755-4, expeditions against North Syria, Ha- 
tarika and Arpad. As we later find Tiglath Pileser forced to 
fight Sardurish of Haldia (Urartu) in the latter dity2, it is 
not too far a conjecture that the presence of an Assyrian 
army in this region was a last attempt to save North Syria 
and the Isana province from that ruler or from his predecessor 
Argishtish. It is clear that the power of Haldia was on the 
constant increase, even if expeditions against it are no longer 
chronicled in our document. 

It would seem as if ill success here led to the downfall of 
Ashur dan. His successor Ashur nirari is not his son and 
he ascended the throne the very year of the Arpad expedition. 
After Arpad, our chronicle adds the enigmatic expression 
“from (?) the city of Ashur the return”. Are we to connect 
this with the fact that Ashur was concerned with the earlier 
rebellion and to assume that it shows Ashur nirari a usurper? 
If so, how are we to square this with us fact that Shamshi 
ilu was still turtanu under Ashur nirari? The puzzle must be 
left unsolved with our present knowledge. 

The constant “in the land” of this reign points to utter 
exhaustion, The fact that there are expeditions against Namri 
does not contradict this, for they are nothing more than 
attempts to beat back the tribes on the mountain boundary 
to the east. The revolt which finally put an end to the dynasty 
began in Kalhu, formerly its most staunch defender. 

1 Esarhaddon, Broken Prism I, I. 

? Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 91. 
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The data in our chronicle bearing on the reign of Tiglath 
Pileser have been discussed in detail by Rost in his edition 
of the inscriptions of that monarch!, Without it, the sadly 
mutilated Annals could hardly have been arranged in chrono- 
logical order. A serious difficulty is found under 743, where 
our document gives “in Arpad”. Rost? seeks to obviate this 
by reading ana, “against”, but an error from.a common to 
a less common reading is hardly likely. And this emendation 
does not remove the real difficulty, which is topographical. 
The data in the Annals make it clear that Tiglath Pileser 
had not crossed the Euphrates before his great battle with 
Sardurish. The error of the compiler may have been due to 
the ina kabal Arpadda of Annals 91, though this obviously 
refers to 741. The data for the next year must be found ir 
the Annals in the badly mutilated lines 74-82, where the 
place-names are still clearly east of the Euphrates, The “after 
three years captured” of 741 seems at first sight strange in 
view of the fact that the next year still gives an expedition 
against Arpad, but this is really the expedition against Unqi 
and the south of the Annals?. For 739, “against Ulluba”, the 
only reference in the Annals is the casual remark that the 
king settled captives in that land, The display inscriptions 5, 
however, tell of the conquest of Ulluba and Kirhu and the 
foundation of the city Ashur iqisha with which Rost^ rightly 
compares the “fortress founded” of our text. The only refe- 
rences to Nal, given under 736, in the slab inscriptions’, are 
clearly to be connected with the Ulluba campaign of 739 of 
which this is obviously the continuation. There is no part of 
the Annals to correspond to this, as all the data in 177E 
refer to thé Urartu campaign of 735. It would appear that 
we must take the Pilishta of 734 as Palestine and not as the 
land of the Philistines, for strategical considerations are ор- 
posed to an expedition against them before the ones against 


e Die Keilschrifttexte Tiglat-Pilesers; cl. Anspacher, Tiglath 
a Ор. cit, xii, Dn. 2 

’ Ann. 92 ff, 

4 Ibid. 183. 

* Slab T, 98; II, 41; Olay I, 43. 
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Damascus the two following years, and moreover we cannot 
discover in the Annals anything but a Damascus expedition 
after that against Urartu. Sapia, the land attacked in 731, 
is not in the Annals, so we may with much probability date 
that document to the preceding year, 732. On the other hand, 
the Clay Inscription! deals most fully with the events of the 
year, and accordingly its composition may be dated imme- 
diately after. The “in the land” of 730 naturally is to be attri- 
buted to the settlement of Babylon and as naturally leads the 
next year to the “seizing the hands of Bel”. When the Ba- 
bylonian Chronicle? and the king lists? date the accession of 
Tiglath Pileser to the Babylonian throne to 728, they are 
merely postdating. Whether the beginning of the second 
statement under 728 is to be restored as “Tyre...” may be 
left an open question. 

It has already been pointed out that the city attacked in 
727 must be assigned to the reign of Tiglath Pileser, as it is 
placed before the accession of Shalmaneser in our document, 
and we know that he reached the throne late in the year. 
The mutilated place name here must be restored as “Da- 
mascus”4, The “in the land" of the next year seems to point 
to some sort of internal troubles. The curious triangular 
agreement on the basis of which Samaria is to be restored in 
the blanks for the next three years has long ago been pointed 
out 5. 

For the reign of Sargon, we have the data given in the 
fragment Rm. 2, 97, this part of which has already been dis- 
cussed by the present writer in his Sargon*. For the actual 
process of reconstruction and especially for the dating of the 
lines by the traces of the cities governed by the eponyms, 
reference must be made to this work. Here, only the data of 
interest for the document as a whole will be considered. 
Agreements with the official annals, at least with the later 
form of it which has alone come down to us with a fair de- 





! II KR. 67. 
1 Bab. Chron, I, 194f. 
+ Cf. Schrader, Keilschr. Bibl. II, 290. 
* The Di, omitted by later editors, was evidently clear in the time of 
G. Smith, Trans. Soc. Bibl, Arch, II, 321 #. 
* Olmstead, Amer. Jour. Sem. Lang. 1906, 178 if. 
` ü Sargon, 15, n. 45. 
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gree of completeness, are not so frequent as in other reigns. 
For example, the Manna reference under 718 is given under 
716 in the Annals!, but this account on the face of it covers 
more than one year. The “governors appointed” of 717 may 
refer either to the settlement of Carchemish? or of Manna. 
The next year has a reference to Musasir and then to Haldia, 
but as the latter has no determinative, it is left open to doubt 
whether it is the god of that name, or a unique occurrence 
of the native name of the land which the Assyrians called 
Urartu. Another expedition against Musasir is listed under 
713. "The nobles in the land of Ellipa" seems a reference to 
the events of Annals 83íf. Although the Annals has an ex- 
pedition for each year, our document under 712 has “in the 
land”, and this alone would make us doubt the accuracy of 
our official annals, With 711, “against Markasa”, we have for 
the first time an exact chronological agreement with our 
Annals‘, and the two following, “to Bit Zirnaid, the king was 
distant in Kesh”, and “Sargon seized the hands of Bel", ft ` 
in with the respective events of the same years in that docu- 
ment" The first part of 708, “Qummuh captured”, agrees 
with the Annals*, and dates this part of that document to 
this year, but the second, "a governor established”, has no 
parallel, It may refer to Babylonia. “The king returned from 
Babylon", seems to be a reference to his return to meet the 
Cimmerian invasion?, *He of Dur Iakin went out”, and “Dur 
Iakin was destroyed” for 706 and 705 must refer to Merodach 
Baladan, but they can hardly be connected with the account 
in Sargon’s Annals. Rather do they form the prologue and 
the result of the first expedition of Sennacherib®, while “the 
nobles into Karalla" must refer to the events of his second 
expedition,’ for the conquered tribes are annexed to the pro- 
vince of Arrapha. 


1 Sargon, Ann. 52 ff, 

3 [bid. 54. 

* lbid. KOM, 

4 Ibid. 208 Z. 

s Ibid. 228 F. 

* [bid. 38817. 

7.Cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 157. — Thureau-Dangin, Huilióme Campagne 
de Sargon, xiv, places the whole set of events referred to in the Urartu 
letters in the time of Rusash. 

3 Bellino Sp ? [bid. 201. 
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There is still another fragment, seemingly fitting the one 
just described but unfortunately the actual text seems never 
to have been published. Under 701, our authorities tell us, it 
had “from the land of Halzi”; under 700, there is a reference to 
“Ashur nadin shum, the crown prince”, who was later killed 
in Babylonia, and we have also a notice of the building of 
the walls of the palace Qabal ali, a part of Nineveh, of Kalhu, 
and of the city of Dargitu; and Bel shanaia, governor of 
Kurban, is also mentioned. 

In addition to these purely historical facts, there isa certain 
number of references to religious events which show the reli- 
gious leanings of the compiler. These are “the great god went 
io Der", in 815 and 785; the return from that city in 834; 
the “foundations of the temple of Nabu were laid" in 788, 
and seemingly in 722; the resulting “Nabu entered a new 
house” 787 and 721; and the same statements in regard to 
‘the house of Nergal in 719 and 714. With Winckler?, we 
must restore under 704 "the gods of Shumer and Akkad] to 
their houses returned“. Perhaps here too belongs the “former” 
of 703, 

These are all the known fragments of the chronological 
table we call the Assyrian Chronicle. But, before closing this 
article, we must glance for a moment at another document of 
this character, the fragment K. 4446. This is somewhat more 
literary in type and is at times so close to the Babylonian 
Chronicle that one may be used to restore the other®, Like 
the Assyrian Chronicle, it has been long known and often 
published or referred to4, but, as certain corrections and im- 
provements have never been incorporated, it too will be given 
at the close of the article. As for its translation, this should 
run about as follows: 

708 In the eponymy of Shamash upabhir, governor of 
Kirruri....- 
the nobles to the city of Qummuhi [went... 
107 In the eponymy of Sha Ashur dubbu, governor of 
Tushha[n, the king from Babylon] returned. The 
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| K. 10017 used by G. Smith, Eponym Canon, 55; later identified and 
discussed by Johns, Proc. Soc. Bibl, Arch. XXVI, 2601. 

3 Keilinschr. Bibl, III, 2, 147. 

з Сї. Olmstead, Sargon, 15. 

4 K. 4446; I1, R. 69, 6; Schrader, op. cit., I, 2141; Rogers, Parallels, 258. 
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great gods who were captur[ed to their houses 
returned.] On Tashritu 22, the gods of Dur Shar- 
ruken [tû new houses entered?) ` 
706 In the eponymy of Mutakkil Ashur, governor of Gu- 
zana, the “king... 
On Aru 6, the city of Dur Sharruken had its. 
foundations laid. - 
705 In the eponymy of Upahhir Bel, governor of Amedi,.... 
Against Eshpai the Kulummite..... 
-—, A hostile king the camp of the king of Assyria [took.] 
On Abu 12, Sennacherib [ascended the throne.) 
704 In the eponymy of Nabu din epush, governor of Ni- 
neveh,.... = А 
The cities of Larak and Sarabanu [were taken.] 
» The palace of the city of Kakzi, which was being 
D built, had its founda[tion laid.] 
Great ..... 
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860 Tab Bel ša Sulman ašarid mar Ašur nasir apal 
i[na kussi ittulib 


ESAT ONECIE ANE ҮК 


b- 


— — — IV. 


859 Narru balti(?) niše : a[na Hamanu 
858 Sulman asarid šar Ašur a[na Bit Adini 
857 AB&ur ре! шіп — * (amelu) turtanu [ana Bit Adini 
856 Ašur bana usur (amelu) rab bi lub [ana Bit Adini 
A 855 Abu ina ekalli lilbur (amelu) nagir ekalli [ina mati? 
Ez 854 Dan Ašur (amelu) turtanu [ana Hatte 
* 853 Samas abua (amelu) iaknu ia [апа ТИ Аі 
A (alu) Nasibna ! 
E 852 Ñamaš bel usur 5a (alu) Kalha [апа Kardunias 
ke, 851 Bel bana (amelu) nagir ekalli [ana Kardunia 
ze ° B50 Hadi lipušu ša (alu)....? [ana Gargamiš 
* 849 Nergal alik pani а... | [апа Hatte 
848 Bir Hamana Bar ana Pakarhubuna 
(End of 82-5-22, 526) 


! The fact that we here, and here only, have Zaknu prefixed to the da and 
the name of the province seems to point to this being the first reference to 
a governor of a province, in other words, that 880 probebly marks the 
real beginning of the document. — The form Nasibna here and in 833 
is curious, not so much in view of the form later used, Nasibina, as of 
the present day form Nigibin. | 
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847 Ninib mukin nie 
846 Ninib nadin Sum ` 
845 ASur bana! 
844 Tab Ninib 
843 Taklak ana баггі? 


849 Adad rimani 
841 Bel abua 

840 Sulmu bel lumur 
839 Ninib kibsi ugur 


838 Ninib ila 

837 Kurdi Ašur! 

836 Sep &arri 

835 Nergal mudammik 
834 Iahalu 


833 Ulula 

-832 Nis pati Bel 

831 Nergal ila 

830 Huba 

829 Illu mukin ahi 
(V.l-— =) 

$28 Sulman asarid 

897 Dan Ašur 

826 ASur bana usur 


[ва 2.2. 
[$a . .. . 
fa... 
[88 .. 
(fa... 
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ana Iaeti 
ana Hatte 
ana Nairi 


ana Namri 
ana Hamanu 


(Beginning of Rm. p. 97) 


Ba.. 

[ša Abi S]uhina 

[ša] Rasappa 

[ša Ahi] (nara) Su- 
hina 

[а] Salmat? 

[la Ki]rruri 

[ša N]inua 

abarakku 5 

Ea КаЕја 

[rabute] ana (matu) 
Kue 

[5a Nasi]bna 

[ša Kal]hi 

[|a Arba]ha 

[5a Mazamu]a 


[áa .. ..] 


Sar [Azur] 
[(amelu) turtanu]* 


[(amelu) rab bi lub] 


ana Dimai]ka 
a[na Ku]e: 


. ana(matu)K[umu]hi 


ana (matu) Danabi 


ana (matu) Tabali 
ana (matu) Melidi 
ana (matu) Namri 
ana (matu) Kue 
ana (matu) Kue 
ilu rabu itu (alu) 
Diri ittalka 
ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Unki 
ana (matu) Ulluba 
ana (matu) Manna 
sihu 


sihu 
sihu 
sihu 





1 Is Ashur bana the same as the Ashur bana usur of 856? S, 726 — Ј, 926 


is dated in the imanu of Ashur ban .... 


Johns, Deeds, I, 561, dates 846 


and reads Ashur bani ai ugur, but this begs the question of identity. 


* S, 736 places before Ashur ban. . 


. another eponym Taklak.... In 


spite of its position, this must refer to 815 as the next earlier Taklak..... 


is in 888. 


з Сү. for reading the river Salmat of the letter Rm. 2, 3; Olmstead, 


Sargon, 154, n. 29. 


4 We can hardly identify him with the eponym of the same name in 


#78 ог їп 767. 


* Jahns, Deeds, LL, 94, is evidently making a slip when he makes Dan 


Ashur & ёмы іп 854. 


& For the titles in 827—894 cf. under 854, 856, 834, and 851 respectively. 


25 JADE 3. 
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825 Iahalu [(amelu) abarakku  s]ihu 

824 Bel bana [(amelu nagir ekalli s]ihu 

823 Samii Adad šar [Ašur ana Sik]ris 

822 Iahalu [(amelu) turtanu апа Madja 

821 Bel dan! | [(amelu nagir ekalli ana ....]shumme 
820 Ninib upahhir [(amelu) abarakku? ana Karn]e 

819 Sama ila [(amelu) Saknu ana Karnje 

818 Nergal ila [ša Arbaha ana Tillje 


(End of Rm, 2, 27; beginning of K. 61) 
817 Ašur bana usur [(amelu rab bi lub]? ana (matu) Till[e 


816 Nis pati Bel [ša Na]sibina ana (matu) Zarate 

815 Bel balat [Sa Kjalhi* ana (alu) ilu rabu ana (alu) 
Deri Deri ittalak _ 

$14 Musiknis [ia K]irruri ana (matu) Ahsana 

813 Ninib aSarid [ia Sa]lmats ana (matu) Kaldi 

812 Šamaš kumua [a] Arbaha ana Babilu 

(Beginning of 81-2-4, 187) 

811 Bel kata sabat [ša] Mazamua ina mati 

810 Adad nirari [far] Ašur ana Mada 

809 Nergal ila [(amelu) turjtanu апа (alu)Guzana 

808 Bel dan [(amelu) nagir] ana (matu) Manna 
ekalli 

807 Sil Bel [(amelu) rab]bi lab ana (matu) Manna 

806 Aur taklak [(amelu)] abarakku ana (matu) Arpadda 


- 1 The Bel dan of 750, i us and 734 is a younger and less important 


1 By their order, the eponyms for 820.819 must have been palace of- 
ficials. All nare represented but the abarakkw and shakuw, so these must 
be the ones required. As the abarakku precedes the shaknu in 806-805, 
this order should be followed here. Comparison of the two groups may 
ausist us in restoring the mutilated name in 805, The official here was 
shaknu, the same office we have secured for 819, and as the eponym for 
this year wus Shamash ila, we restore this for 805 as the traces very well 
fit this name. It need hardly be pointed out that Shamash ila is not the 
same person as Shamshi ilu. 

2 For the office, ef. 858. 

‘ Sayoe, ad foc, restores /turfa)nu, but this fits neither the traces nor 
the order. The sign gu seems an obvious error-in copying. The easiest 
restoration would be Kjalh[i on the basis of 832, though we must admit 
the possibility of Amedi which likewise follows Nagibina in 800. 

* Barta, ad foc. reads furlanw, which agrees with neither traces nor 
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805 Šamaš ila! [(amelu) Sajknu ana (alu) Hazazi 
804 Nergal eres [ša R]asappa ana (alu) Bali 
803 Ašur balti niše [Sa (a]lu Arbaha ana eli tamtim mu- 

tanu 
802 Ninib ila ča (alu) Ahi (naru) ana (alu) Hubuskia 
Suhina 

801 Sep Istar ša (alu) Nasibina апа Mada 


800 Marduk šimani ča (alu) Amedi ana Mada 
799 Mutakkil Marduk (amelu) rab Sake — ana (matu) Lusia 
798 Bel tarsi Nabu ia (alu) Kalhi ana (matu) Namri 


797 Ašur bel usur ša (matu) Kirruri ana (alu) Mansuate 
796 Marduk šaduni ša (alu) Salmat ana (alu) Deri 
795 Kin abua Sa (matu) Tuihan ana (alu) Der 


794 Mannu ki (matu) ša (alu) Guzana апа Майа 
Ašur 2 

793 Mušallim Ninib ёа (alu) Tille? ana Mada 

792 Bel ikisani ša (alu) Mehini$ ^ ana(matu)Hubu&kia 

791 Sep Šamaš $a (alu) Isana ana (matu) Itua 

790 Ninib mukin ahi $a (alu) Ninua ana Mada 

789 Adad muSammir ša (alu) Kakzi4 ana Mada 

788 Sil Ištar ia (alu) A[rbailu]s (usi&u ia bet Nabu 
AL ša Nin)ua karru 


! For restoration of name of eponym, cf. p. 362 n. 2. 

1 K. 3042 — J. 1077 from the time of Sargon, refers to the /immu of 
Mannu ki Ashur, in the time of Adad nirari, VIII, 10; K. 2655, Smith, 
Canon, 81, and K. 810 <= J. 651 are dated in his year. 

3 The insertion of Guzana in the list, between Tushhan and Tille, seems 
to have been based on topographical considerations, if Tille is really the 
Til at'the junction of the eastern and western Tigris. 

4 The section 789-785 is based on K. 51, supplemented in 788 by 81-2-4, 
187, the portion in parenthesis. So far as preserved, the two rgree ex- 
actly as regards the events, but differ in the dating. The error in 81-3-4, 
187 can easily be explained. The initial error took place when the scribe 
started to put down the line for 785, which began with the name of 
Marduk shar usur, but when he began to write the second section, his 
eye wandered to the very similar Nabu shar usur of the next line and 
so he completed the line with the second and third parts of 784. Nabu 
shar usur was then given 787, displacing Balatu, and the loss of 785 
forced the scribe to antedate by a year all the events to 759. The eponym 
list Rm. 580, quoted by Bezold, ad foc., follows 81-2-4, 187, in giving 
Nabu shar usur for 787, an interesting proof of interdependence. 

5 The reading is by no means certain as only two horizontal hastae 
remain. These might be remains of the sign Ar, and Arbaha was at first 
considered. But in 759 Arbailu comes after Ninua and Kakzi as here 
and so this is made almost certain. 
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787 Balatu 


786 Adad uballit 


785 Marduk Sar usur 


784 Nabu Sar usur 
783 Ninib nasir 
782 Nabu li 


781 Šulman ašarid 
780 Šamši ilu 

779 Marduk rimani 
778 Bel lišir 

777 Nabu išid ukin 
716 Pan Aàiur lamur 
775 Nergal eres 

774 Ištar dun? 


773 Mannu ki Adad 
772 Ašur bel usur? 


771 Ašur dan 
770 Samii ilu 
769 Bel ila 

768 Aplia 

767 Kurdi Ašur 


766 Mušallim Ninib 
765 Ninib mukin niše 


764 Sidki ilu 
763 Bur Sagale 
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` Ka (alu) [Sibaniba] ! 


ša (ajlu) Rijmusi 
$a [Parnunna] 


$a [Kurbjan 

S[a Maz]amua 

S[a NasibJina 

[Sar AjSur 
[(amelu) turtjanu 
[(amelu) rab bji lub 
((amelu)nagire]kalli 
[(amelu)] abarakku 
[(amelu) 3ak]nu 
[ša R]asappa 

[5a Nasi]bina 


[$a Sa]lmat 


šar [Ašur] (ki) 
[(amelu) turtjanu 
ša (alu) Arbaha 
ša (alu) [Ma]zamua 
a (a[lu) A hi] (naru) 
Suhina 
ša (a[lu)) Tille 
[ša] (matu) Kirruri 


[ša] (matu) Tushan 
[š]a (alu) Guzana 





ana Mada Nabu ana 
bet e&Si etarab 
ana (matu) Ki[s](ki) 
ana HubuSkia ilu 
rabu ana (alu) Deri 
ittalak 
ana(matu)Hubuskia 
ana (matu) Itu' 
ana (matu) Itu' 


ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Itu‘ 
ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Erini 
ana (matu) Urarti 
(matu) Namri 
ana (alu) Dimaska 


ana (alu) Hatarika 


ana (alu) Gananati 
aua (alu) Marrat 
ana (matu) Itu‘ 
ina mati 
ana(matu) Gananati 


ana Mada 

ana (matu) Hatarika 
mutanu 

ina mati 

sihu ina (alu) Ašur 

ina Simanu šamšu 
atala ištakan 


- EI AT RUPEE Т e EE ج‎ 
' The reading Balatu is proved by K. 2829 — J. 653, dated in the 


limmw of Baljatu of (a]lu) Shibaniba, a welcome restoration of our text. 
* Identification with the Ishtar duri of 714 is not probable. 
? Bezold, Catalogue, ad K. 990 et al, ascribes a number of documents 
dated in the [йтти of Ashur bel usur, to 773 (sic), but J'ohns, Deeds, I, 
551, rightly dates them to 695. 


SITES OMNEM. “еу E PT 
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762 Tab Bel [aja (alu) Amedi sihu ina (alu) Ašur 
761 Nabu mukin ahi [ја (аја) Ninua sihuina(alu)Arbaha 
760 Lakipu Dia (alu) Kakzi sihuinafalu)Arbaha 
759 Pan Ašur lamur [ša] (alu) Arbailu  sihuina(alu)Guzana 
| mutanu 
758 Bel taklak [sa (ajlu) Isana ana (alu) Guzana 
Sulmu ina mati 
757 Ninib iddinna [ša (ajlu) Kurban ina mati 
756 Bel &adua [3a] Parnunna ina mati 
755 Ikisu [ša] Mehinis ana (matu)! Hata- 
rika 
154 Ninib.&ezibani [ša] Rimusi ana (matu) Arpadda 
іа (аш) Аёо 
taiartu 
753 A&ur nirari [баг] Ašur ina mati 
752 Samii ilu [(&melu) tur]ianu ina mati 
751 Marduk Sallimani — [(amelu) nagir] ina mati 
ekalli . 
750 Bel dan? [(amelu) rajb bi lub ina mati 


749 Sama ken dugul [famelu)] abarakku ana (matu) Namri 
748 Adad bel ukin? ((amelu)] Saknu ana (matu) Namri 
747 Bin šallimanii [ša] Rasappa ina mati 
746 Nergal nasir [ša (ajlu) Nasibina sihu ina (alu) Kalhi 
(End of 81-2-4, 187) 

745 Nabu bel usur [ša] (alu) Arbaha ina Aru XIII 

.  . Tukulji apal e&arra ina kussi ittušib 

ina Taärijtu ana bifit nari ittalak 


ON. L — ——) 
744 Bel dan [$a] (alu) Kalki ana (matu) Narri 
(V. L — — —) 
743 Tukulti apal ešarra [ša]r Ašur ina (alu) Arpadda 
A diktam ša (matu) 


Urarti dikat 


— 





! Here and in the next line K, 8409 (alw) for (matu). 

3 Bel dan appears in K. 6069, according to Johns, Deeds, I, 562. 

2 There is a variant reading, Ashur bel ukin, but the Adad bel ukin 
of 788 proves this correct. ! 

4 Sin shallimani occurs in E. 396 — J. 412, and as Sin mushal[limanı 
in K. 978 = J. 67. 


866 


742 Nabu daninani! 
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(amelu) turtanu 


741 Bel Harran bel usur (umelu) nagir ekalli 


740 Nabu etirani 


739 Sin taklak 


738 Adad bel ukin 
737 Bel emurani 
736 Ninib ila 

735 Asur 3allimani 
734 Bel dan? 

733 Ašur daninani? 
732 Nabu bel usur 
731 Nergal uballit 


730 Bel ludari4 
729 Naphar ilus 


728 Dur Ašur 


727 Bel Harran bel usur i 


726 Marduk bel usur 


725 Mahde 


724 Ašur Simani 
723 Sulman ašarid? 


— — — 


farsi Tukulti apal e[Sarra. 


(amelu) rab bi lub 
(amelu) abarakku 


(amelu) Saknu 

ša (alu) Rasappa 

$a (alu) Nasibina 

8a (matu) Arbaha 

5a (alu) Kalha 

5a (alu) Mazamua 

$a (alu) Sí me 

ša (alu) Ahi (naru) 
Suhina 

ša (alu) Tile 

$a (matu) Kirruri 


$a (alu) T'ušhan 


[5a Ame]di 
[5a] Ninua 


[ia Kakki 
(Sar Ašur] (ki) 


NY IIIS PAT OAS. мт 
hie еф А ei 


ana (alu) Arpadda 
ana (alu) „ ana 
III Sanati kasid 
ana (alu) Arpadda 
ana (matu) Ulluba 
(alu) Birtu sabtat 
(alu) Kullani kasid 
ana Mada 
ana Sepa (šadu) Nal 
ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Pilista 
ana (matu) Dimaska 
ana (matu) Dimaska 
ana (alu) Sapia 


ina mati 
Sarru kata Bel issa- 
bat 


Sarru kat Bel issa- 
bat (alu) S[urri? 


ana (alu) Difmaska 
ina k[ussi ittu&ib 
i[na mati 

ana (matu) [Same- 
anfa Samerina 
alna Samerina 


(Beginning of Rm. 9, 97) 
| | : A EAT = =e 
! R. 422 — J. 75 is dated in the limmu of Nabu] daninani tur[tanu] 


3 K. 878 = J. 90, limmu Bel dan ina Sane purisu; cf. Em. 2, 19 — J. 415 
where to this is added “governor of Kalhu". 


3 Ashur daninani has the unusual honor of bein 
inscriptions, Slab. IT, 27; Clay I 


g mentioned in thé royal 
; 42, as the governor who led an expedi- 


tion against the Medes, evidently in his character of governor of Mazamua. 
* Bel ludari is eponym in K. 9369 — J. 295; K. 384 = J. 1; Rm. 2, 194 


= J. 658. 


s Naphar ila governor of Kirruri is eponym in Rm. 187 — J. 195. 
в бо G. Smith, Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch, lI, BIE 
7 K. 407 — J. 895 із dated in the /immu of Shalmaneser King of 


Assyria. 
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722 Ninib ila 


721 Nabu taris 


[camelu) turtan]u 


[(amelu) nagir 
ekalli (?) 


720 A&ur iska dan [(amelu) turtanu? 
(W. — — —Ə 
719 Sarruken? (Sar ASur 


718 Zer ibni 

717 Tab Sar Ašur 
716 Tab sil esarra 
715 Taklak ana Bel 
714 Ištar duri 

713 Ašur bani 

112 Sarru emurani 
711 Ninib alik pani 
710 Sama bel usur 
709 Manm ki Ašur li 
708 Samas upahhir 


707 Sa Agur dubbu 


[(amelu) rab bi lub 
[(amelu) abarakku] 
[ša Ašur] 

[sa Nasibina] 

[ša Arbaha] 

[ša Kalhu 

[ša Lulume] 

[5a Sime] 

[ša Ar Sulina] 

[ša Tilljet 

[a Kirru]ri 


[5a "Tush]an 


706 Mutakkil ASur [ša Guza]na 
705 Upahbir Bel [ša Ameldi 
Nis —) 

704 Nabu din ipus [ša Ninua 


367 


[uššu ša bet Nabu 
kar]ru ! 

Nabu ana bet essi 
e]tarab 

ana Ta]bala 


uSiu Sa bet Ner]gal 
karru 

ana (a]lu) Manna 

pihati šaknu 

a (?) di (alu) Musasir 
Haldia 

rabute ina (matu) 
Ellipa 

Nergal ana be]t e541 
etarab 

ana] (alu) Musasir 

ina mati 

ana (alu) Markasa 

ana (alu) Bet Zer- 
пай 

šarru ina Keš bedi 

Sarruken kata Bel 
issabat 

(alu) Kumuha kašid 

(amelu) pehu šakin 

Sarru ištu Babili 
issuhra 

ša (alu) Dur Iakin 


nasa 
(alu) DurIakinnabil 


ilani] ana betatisunu 
etarbu 


ı Nabu is restored on the basis of 787; for the dating of the events 
on the reverse of Rm. 2, 97, cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 15, n. 45. 
2 Turlanu is restored on the basis of K. 998, quoted Johns, Deeds, 


П, 69. 


s K. 8781 = J. 767 is dated in the limmu of Sargon. 
‘ For the officials, ef. K. 4446 and Olmstead, 4 c. 
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703 Kanna [8a Kakzi ` rabut]e ina (matu) _ 
Karalli 
702 Nabuli _ [Sa Arbailu ....jmahra 
v K. 4446 
p 708 limme [Šamaš upahhir (amelu) šakin (matu) 1 Kirruri 
E | rabute ana (alu) Kumubhi. 
"v 707 limme Sa Aur dubbu (amelu) sakin (alu) Tuxha[n 
ge jssuhra ilani rabuti &allut[e! | 
B. . (arab) "Taritu umu XXII (kan) ilani ša fam) Dur 
ES. "arruken 1 
CS 706 limme Mutakkil — (amely) Sakin (alu) Guzana $arru 
Dx ` ` MU MA 1 
А. .. (arah) Aru umu VI (kan) (alu) Dur Sarruken karu 
A 705 limme. ‚Upahhir Bel (amelu) iakin (alu) Amedi 
E. - ina muhhi Espai* (amelu) Kulumma | 
ш, —  . šarru™ nakru madaktam ёа Sar (matu) Ašur. 
E (arab) Abu umu XII Sin ahe erba [ina kussi 
>. ittutib | 
I. 704 limme Nabu din ipu$ (amelu) akin (alu) Ninua 
Mo - . «, (alu) Larak (alu) Sarabanu 
ES |  *kallu ša (alu) Kakzi epei ka[ru. 


mv Jg rab Bo kal... ... ` 





саб Olmstead, UM 146. ' 
M: 280 on the original according to Û her, Beitr. z. Wë L6 615 п; 
E. cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 157, n. 44. 
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The Sothic Cycle used by the Egyptians. — By Fraxcıs 
А. Соххіханлм, МегсһапіуШе, №. Ј. 


In this paper I present a new solution of a most interesting 
and important problem regarding the use of the Sothic Cycle 
by the ancient Egyptians in dating some of their monuments. 
This solution enables us to arrange the chronology of Egyptian 
history in a much more satisfactory manner than has hereto- 
fore been done and to harmonize the lists of Manetho and the 
monuments, 

` Tt is universally conceded that the Cycle used was a cycle 
determined by the Heliacal Rising of the Dog Star Sirius, 
known to the Greeks as Sothis, on the First of the month 
Thoth of the civil calendar of the Egyptians, If this calendar 
had remained always the same there would be little difficulty 
in arriving at fixed dates in the History of Egypt, but this 
was not the case. The same difficulty presents itself in Ba- 
bylonian History where a 360-day year was in vogue. Using 
as the Egyptians did first a year of 360 days, but later a 
year of 365 days by the addition of the Epagomenae, a little 
month of five days, they failed to take into account the fraction 
of a day needed to make up the true year, 365 days decimal 
94239, about eleven minutes longer than the civil year. This 
difference of almost one-quarter of a day gave rise to the 
Sothic Cycle. 

In 1460 Sirius years, 1461 Civil years elapsed. The Sirius 
year was a little longer than the Civil year and practically 
equal to the Julian year, owing to the precessional movement. 
The Rising of Sirius, heliacally, annually, dropped back on 
the Civil year one day in four years. This was called a Te- 
tramene and no date can be given more exactly than within 
four years. The statements on the monuments give the day 
in the Civil year on which the Rising took place. From this 
we can find the number of days from the beginning of the 
Civil year and multiplying by four we get the number of years 


310 Francis A. Cunningham, 


that have elapsed since the beginning of the Sothic Cycle. 
This would be simple enough if the Civil Calendar had always 
remained the same, but that it was changed in order to make 
it agree with the seasons cannot be doubted, as Lockyer 
clearly shows. . 

I shall add an additional proof. The latest date arrived 
at, by Dr. Breasted, for the 7th year of Senusert (Usertsen) III, 
1872-76 B. C. is based upon the use of a Cycle calculated 
backwards from 1321 B. C. Julian. "This Cycle would begin 

181 B..C. That it was not in vogue among the Egyptians 
prior to 1321 we have certain knowledge, as will be shown. 
In determining the first use of the Sothic Cycle, lacking mo- 
numental evidence, we should consider what prominent event 
would lend itself pre-eminently as a starting point. In the 
first place we have the annual rise of the River Nile, which 
took place each year at the same time at the Summer Solstice, 
and the observation of the Dog Star Sirius, the Greek Sothis, 
known as the Heliacal Rising of Sothis, occurring exactly at 
the same time each year Julian. 

These would present suitable starting points for calculating 
the lapse of time. How much more suitable would be the 
combination of the three. Now we find that the Heliacal 
Rising of Sothis, the Summer Solstice, and the annual rise of 
the river Nile coincided in the year 3000 B. C. Julian in the 
latitude of Memphis on July 18 Julian, according to Oppolzer. 
I am firmly convinced that the founders of the Monarchy came 
from Babylonia, and brought with them the astronomical know- 
ledge acquired from the Chaldeans, and that the priests be- 
came observers of the heavenly bodies in the Temples of Egypt 
as they had been in Chaldea, and proofs are not wanting to 
substantiate this position. 

Assume, therefore, in the absence of direct evidence that 
the year 3004, to be within the limit of accuracy, was the 
year in which the Heliacal Rising of Sothis took place on the 
First Thoth of the Civil year and hence the beginning of a 
Sothic Cycle. According to my chronology this was about the 
30th year of Menes, whose true name was Ea: Thoth, We 
must now consider how this assumption agrees with the known 
facts derived from the monuments. 

First, we have a notice of the Heliacal Rising of Sothis in 
a papyrus found at Kahun from which we learn that the Rising 
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took place in the seventh year, eighth month, sixteenth day of 
the fourth winter month that is sixteenth of Pharmuthi. Cal- 
culating in the usual way we have 7 (mos. times 30 equals 
210 days plus 16 equals 226 days. 326 (days) times 4 equals 
904 years from the beginning of the Cycle. 3004 minus 904 
gives us 2100 B. C. as the date sought for. This is the fourth 
year of a tetramene 2103-2100 B. C. Julian. My date for the 
seventh year Usertsen III is 2105, obtained by dead reckoning, 
a result which is marvellously close. The next notice occurs 
in the Papyrus Ebers where it is stated that in the ninth year 
of a certain king, supposed by many to be Ser-Kepher-ra, 
Amenhotep L, by Lieblein to be Beon a Hyksos King, whilst 
I maintain that the proper rendering of the name, which is 
difficult to decipher, should be Uat-Kepher-ra—Kames, the 
Heliacal Rising of Sirius took place on the Ninth Day of the 
Eleventh month or the 9th of Epiphi. From this we have 
3004—1236—1768 as the date. For many reasons this result 
cannot be correct and we are compelled to suspect that some 
change in the Calendar had taken place. The question is, when 
and by whom was a change made? 

In a notice attached to the Shepherd King Asseth we have 
the statement by Anianus that "this one added the five Epa- 
gomenae to the year". Now we know that they were in use 
long before his time, at least as far back as the beginning of 
the Twelfth dynasty. It indicates, however, that Asseth did 
something to the calendar by adding days to the year. More- 
over, we have another indication preserved by Nigidius Figulus 
regarding the kings after the Hyksos, namely that “each 
Egyptian King on his accession to the throne bound himself by 
oath before the priest of Isis in the temple of Ptah in Memphis 
not to intercalate either days or months, but to retain the 
year of 365 days as established by the Antiqui". My date for 
Asseth is 1744 B. C. Using the Cycle of 3004, the Heliacal 
Rising of Sothis took place in that year, 3004-1744 — 1260 years 
for the elapsed period which, divided by 4 gives us 315 days, 
or in other words, it occurred on the 15th of the 11th month, 
or 15th of Epiphi. If, therefore, Asseth undertook to correct 
the civil calendar he would probably start a new cycle. How? 
By making the Heliacal Rising of Sothis begin again as of 
ist of Epiphi, which would practically be adding 15 days to 
the Civil year at that time. 
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Taking again the notice of the 9th of Epiphi, we will have 
9 times 4 — 36 years to 1st of Epiphi. Deducting 36 from 
1744 when the change would be made, we will have 1708 B. C. 
as the date of the notice, according to my chronology, taking 
place in the 9th year of Uat-Kepher-ra—Kames. 

The next notice confirms this conjecture. An inscription of 
Thothmes IIT states that the Heliacal Rising of Sothis occurred 
on the 28th of Epiphi. 28 times 4 — 162, the number of 
years since lst of Epiphi, which gives the date 1639 B. C. 
The tetramene 1635-2 includes the date 1634 B.C., which is 
my date for the 3d year of Thothmes III when a 30-year Sed 
Festival took place, and which was probably the cause of the 
inscription being made. 

The change made by Asseth would create a Cycle calculated 
backwards beginning in 2944 and ending in 1484 B. C., which 
date happens to be the 3d year of Rathotis and also the oc- 
currence of a 30-year Sed Festival. This new Cycle was the 
Cycle used by Meneptah Hotephima son of Rameses II, as 
we shall see. The very name of the King Ra Thoth seems to 
be connected with a new Cycle beginning with the Ist of the 
month Thoth. 

The notice of Meneptah II in his 2nd year states that the 
Heliacal Rising took place on the 29th of Thoth. 29 times 
4 equals 116 years. 1484 minus 116 gives us 1368 B. C. as 
the date. I have strong reasons for suspecting that this date 
should be 1364 B. C., as a 30-year Sed Festival occurred in 
that year. This is extremely close and seems to prove that 
Meneptah made use of a Cycle beginning 1484 B. C. in the 
reign of Rathotis Taking up the next notice we find that 
another change must have been made in the civil calendar, 
and it is this change that was not taken into account in 
arriving at the date for Usertsen III 1881 B. C. This notice 
is found in the tomb of Rameses VI, where it is stated that 
the Haliacal Rising took place on Ist of Paophi, year of reign 
not given. Comparing this with the notice in Meneptah's 
2nd year we find the dates only two days apart, 29th Thoth 
to lst Paophi. As each day counts four years in the Cycle, 
we have 8 years as the interval between them, Needless to 
remark, this is clearly impossible. The interval between the 
two dates cannot be less than 150 years, 

What results from this? It shows absolutely that a change 
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in the calendar has taken place, and that the notice of Me- 
neptah cannot refer to the same Cycle as that of Rameses VL 
The latter, doubtless, referred to the Cycle of Censorinus, 
better known as the Era of Menophres beginning 1321 B. C. 
Julian. The Era of Menophres, contrary to the attempts of 
many to identify it with the name of a king, for example, 
with Men-pehti-ra Rameses L, is not named from a king, but 
from a place. In other words, Menophres is the Greek rendering 
of the name of the city of Memphis, Menofer with the usual 
4g" added, and indicates that the Era of Menophres was 
established at Memphis when the Civil Calendar was a second 
time corrected by making the Heliacal Rising in that year, 
1321 B. C., count as of 1st Thoth in the Civil Year, whilst in 
the old Cycle it would fall on the 11th of Paophi in the close 
of the reign of Meneptah II, or beginning of the reign of Seti 
Meneptah IL The names of these sovereigns betray a more 
intimate connection with Memphis, where Ptah was worshipped, 
than with Thebes, where Amen ruled supreme. 

The notice of the Heliacal Rising on the Ist of Paophi 
fixes the date 1197 B. C., as the 12th year of Rameses VL 

The close of the Cycle falls in 139 A. C. During this time 
there are evidences of various changes in the Calendar, but 
as they do not appear to have been generally accepted, we 
may dismiss them for the present. My conclusions are that 
the Cycle used by the Egyptians was a Sothic Cycle beginning 
in 3004 B. C. Julian; that a change was made in the Civil 
Calendar under Asseth, by adding 15 days to the year in 1744: 
and that a second change was made in 1321, when 11th of 
Paophi began again as of 1st of Thoth. 


The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Book Six.— Edited, with 
critical notes, by FnAx&rIN EpGERTON, Ph. D., Assistant- 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prefatory.— Professor Leroy Carr Barret, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut, has for some years been occupied in 
editing the text of the Atharva Veda in the Paippalada re- 
cension. He has alredy publisht Books 1, 9 and 3; see this 
Journal 26. 197ff, 30. 1871f, and 32, 3431f. At his kind 
suggestion I hav undertaken to help a little in his slow and 
laborious task by editing Book Six. Needless to say, I should 
not hav taken such a step without a suggestion from him. 
And I am indetted to him not only for the initial impulse, 
but also for many helpful hints—both as to general method, 
and in regard to troublesome details, Editing the Päippaläda 
is a task of very peculiar difficulty (for reasons which Barret 
has fully set forth), and success can be hoped for only within 
certain limits—alas, much narrower limits than we should all 
desire. But such success as I may hav attaind is certainly 
greater than it would hav been without Barret's generous 
assistance. 

I hav adhered strictly to the general principles of procedure 
laid down by Barret. To be convinced of their soundness one 
need only try for himself a very little of the work of editing 
this exasperating manuscript. As Barret has made clear, this 
can only be regarded as a preliminary publication; we ar 
still far from being redy for anything like a final edition. It 
has been one of my first aims to present a strictly accurate 
transliteration of the text. This is printed thruout in hevy 
black-faced or Clarendon type, as in Barret's edition of 
Books 9 and 3. 

In one slite point of typografy I hav deviated from Barret's 
custom. He keeps each line of the manuscript distinct in his 
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transliteration by always beginning a new line of the trans- 
literation at a point where a new line begins in the ms. I 
hay hoped to accomplish the same end, and to indicate at 
the same time (for handy reference to the ms.) the exact line 
on the page which begins at the spot, by putting in the line- 
number in parenthesis. When a new folio or page begins, I 
hav introduced in like manner the number of the folio and 
the letter of the page (a for obverse, b for reverse), with the 
numeral 1—indicating the first line of the page. These in- 
dications of page and line of the ms, being not part of the 
transliteration, ar not in Clarendon type. I trust their meaning 
will be clear to the reader. Thus, hymn 1 begins in folio 90a, 
line 10; accordingly the first word of its transliteration is 
preceded by (90a, 10). Where line 11 begins, in the middle 
of the word jyestham, (11) is inserted, and so on down to 
carcate in vs 6, after which comes (90b, 1), indicating that the 
reverse side of folio 90 begins here. 

In some hymns, where it seemed simpler to indicate the verse 
division in the transliteration itself, I hav done so by intro- 
ducing at the end of a verse its numeral, in parenthesis, and 
preceded by the abbreviation ‘vs’ — verse. This is done, for 
instance, in hymn 3. The use of ‘vs’ will distinguish these 
numbers from the numbers of the lines of the ms, and the 
use of ordinary type instead of Clarendon will make it clear 
that they, too, ar introductions of my own, and do not repre- 
sent anything found in the ms. The ms., as a rule, does not 
represent verse-divisions in any way (see below), and when it 
does use a mark of punctuation I hav always preservd the 
same in my transliteration. Let it be borne in mind that the 
Clarendon type represents the literal transliteration of the ms. 
thruout. 

I beliey that all my other signs and abbreviations will be 
self-explanatory, especially to one who is alredy familiar with 
Barret's text. ( means Caunaktya, the vulgate text of the Athar- 
va Veda: P or Ppp means Päippaläda: ms. means manuscript: 
z means a period, and a vertical bar a colon. Following Barret's 
‘custom, I hav represented the jihvamüliya and upadhmaniya 
in my transliteration by s; they ar only used occasionally in 
the ms. In editing the text I hav substituted h for them, for 
the sake of uniformity. 
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Introduction. 


The manuscript.— This sixth book of the Kashmirian ms. 
begins on folio 90a, line 9, and ends on folio 97b, line 17. 
It therefore consists of about 151/2 pages, or a little less than 
8 folios of the manuscript. Nearly every one of these pages 
contains exactly 19 lines; a few har 20. The ms, is in this 
part complete and undamaged. 

Divisions in the manuscript. — Book Six is composed of 
4 anuvikas; anu 3 contains 7 hymns, the others contain 
5 each, making 22 hymns in all. The division of the hymns 
is always clearly and correctly markt in the ms., and in all 
but three cases the number of the hymn in its amuvüka is 
given—always correctly. The ms. does not attempt to number 
the hymns consecutivly thruout the book. 

The stanzas, on the other hand, ar not divided with апу 
regularity in the ms. and ar never numberd. Often a mark 
of punctuation, a colon or less often a period (represented in 
the transliteration by | and z respectivly), is put at the end 
of a verse—as also frequently at the end of a half-verse; but 
these marks ar more often omitted, and sometimes they ar 
wrongly inserted in the middle of a half-verse, In my trans- 
literation I har strietly followd the ms, in this matter, as in 
others; but in editing the text I hav introduced punctuation 
when it seems to be required, without comment. | 

Peculiarities of the text as written —The lack of verse-divi- 
sion.in the ms. makes it not infrequently hard to ascertain 
with certainty the end of one verse and the beginning of the 
next. Sometimes failure to observe. sandhi, or the use of the 
virāma, indicates a verse-end; cf. Barret, JAOS 30. 188f., 
32. 344, These guides must however be used with great caution, 
The matter is further complicated by several peculiarities in 
the method of writing the text. Thus: 

1. When a stanza has occurd previously in the text of the 
Päippaläda itself, only the first words ar written, followd by 
‘ity eka’, This practis was first noted by Barret in Book 3 
(JAOS 32. 344). Neither Barret nor I feel certain at present 
as to just what ‘ity eka’ stands for; Barret suggests possibly 
ity ekarcam (‘thus to the extent of one verse") or the like. 
At any rate, it means that the verse is to be supplied in full ` 
from a previous occurrence in this same text. It occurs three 
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times in Book 6, viz.: 7. 5 (where by mistake ity aki is written 
in the ms.), 11. 1 and 22. 20. 

ə. When several consecutiv stanzas contain repetitions of the 
same pada or padas, the text is frequently abbreviated in some 
way. The simplest case is that in which a refrain is carried 
from one stanza to another. The refrain may be omitted al- 
together in the stanzas following the first, without any in-' 
dication that it is to be supplied except the sense, which 
seems to require it: so in 5. 2-12 incl, 18. 2-5, 19. 2-8 (supply 
the 5th pada), and probably 14. 9-5. Or, the first word or 
words of the refrain may be written—with or without a mark 
of punctuation: so in 6, 6, 17. 3-3 incl, and 19. 5-8 incl. (where 
the beginning of the 3d pada is written). In either case the 
ms. always writes the refrain out in full with the first and 
the last verses where it occurs. 

3. Sometimes when the beginning and the end of juxtaposed 
verses are identical, only some words in the middle being 
different, the text abbreviates by leaving out most of the 
identical portions in all verses after the first, or in all except 
the first and last; only the new parts of the other stanzas, 
with perhaps the adjoining words of the context, ar given, 
This seems to explain the readings found in 12. 9-11 and 15. 6, 

4. Still more confusing is a way the ms. has of occasionally 
jumbling together several verses which are identical thruout 
most of their extent, but hav different beginnings; in such a 
case it is liable to write the initial words of all the verses, 
one after another, and even united by sandhi as if they formd 
a consecutiv passage—following this up with the common 
conclusion.! That is, if one verse reads a, b, c, d, the next p, 
b, c, d, the next r, b, c, d, and the next t, b, c, d, the text 
may read thus: a, p, r, t, b, c, d. Examples ar found in 11. 6-8 
and 12. 1-4. 

Hymns and stanzas.—Some of these devices of abbreviation 
occasionally cause uncertainty about the verse-division, tho 
they ar in the main easily detected. The state of the ms. is, 
however, such that even when deliberate abbreviation has not 
taken place, it is not always possible to divide the verses with 
certainty. The following figures ar therefore not to be taken 
as absolutely accurate. They show, however, that the normal 
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number of stanzas in the hymns of this book is 9, and that 
when a hymn deviates from the norm it almost always exceeds 
it. Only two hymns appear to contain less than 9 stanzas. 
Of these one, No. 18, is uncertain, and should perhaps be red 
with 9 stanzas; the other, No. 21, may perhaps owe its location 
in this book to the fact that it is closely connected with the 


"preceding hymn, for both deal with the same subject, and they 


ar found juxtaposed also in Q 19. 
There ar in Book 6— 
2 hymns of 6 stanzas, 
9 hymns of 9 stanzas, 
3 hymns of 10 stanzas, 
3 hymns of 11 stanzas, 
1 bymn of 12 stanzas, 
3 hymns of 13 stanzas, 
1 hymn of 25 (?) stanzas,— 
making in all 232 stanzas in the 22 hymns of the book. 
New and Old Material.— More than half of this material is 
found in Vedic texts alredy published. 9 of the 92 hymns ar 
found practically entire in other places: 2 others ar made up 
of verses found in various previously known sources: 3 others 
contain important sections found in such sources. Only 8 may 
be regarded as practically new, and some of them contain, 
of course, occasional verses or padas found elsewhere. The 
Vedic Concordance now makes it easy to discover the location 
of these materials. When an entire hymn, or a considerable 
section thereof, is found elsewhere, I hav cald attention to the 
fact under the heading of the hymn: where it is a question of 
a single verse I hav referd to the parallel passage in my 
editorial notes, under the verse in question. Transpositions 
in the order of stanzas [ hav not, as a rule, thot it worth 
while to mention; nor hav I undertaken to catalog the numerous 
variant readings found in the parallel passages. All such 
matters can be easily traced with the aid of the Concordance. 
As to the relation of this book to Q, it cannot be said to 
correspond very definitly with any of C's books, tho it contains 
more material from ( 5 than from any other. Hymns 1 and 2 
of C 5 ar our 9 and 1 respectivly, and our book reproduces 
more or less closely four other hyms of ( 5. Besides this, it 
contains 1 hymn from (2, 1 from € 4, and 2 from Q 19. It 
contains no material from () 6. Our first hymn occurs twice 
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in Q, once in Book 5, and once in Book 20—in the latter 
place in a form much closer to the RV version of the hymn. 
It is noteworthy that Ppp's version of this hymn is much 
closer to the version found in (| 20 and in RV than to that 
found in Ç 5.— Besides the hymn just mentiond, two other 
complete hymns of our book and a considerable,part of a 


third occur in RV: one of these also occurs in full in KS. 


Part of another of our hymns occurs in KS, and nowhere 
else: still another occurs only in TB. This exhausts the list 
of hymns or considerable passages which ar found in other 
parts of the Vedic literature. 

Accents.— Accents ar never written in this book. 

Colophons.—Of the extraneous material of the sort which 
Barret found in Book 3 (JAOS 32. 344£) practically none 
occurs in Book 6. Only two hymns hav colophons or quasi-titles 
stating the purpose of the preceding matter, viz. No. 13 “iti 
rüksoghnasüktam’ and No. 22 *iti crüáddhavrahmanam'. See 
the passages, below. A bit of briahmana-like matter seems to 
hay crept into the text at the end of hymn 22. 


ATHARVA VEDA PAIPPALADA CAKHA, BOOK SLX. 


(For typographical devices, signs, and abbreviations used, see 
p. 374£) 

(90a 9) z atha sasthas kinda likhyata z z om namamo 
jvala (10) bhagavatyai z om namo tilotamfiyaih z z om 
Read: z atha sasthah kändo likhyate z z om namo jvilayai 
Ъћаратаќуді х x om namas tilotamäyäi z z om 

With the last frase compare the invocation of Book 2 
(JAOS 30. 190f), which Barret would now emend to orm 
namas tilotamäyäi 

L 
Mystic-Filosophical. 
RV 10. 120; Q 20. 107. 4-12; Q 5. 2. 

(90a 10) ud id äsa bhavanesu jye-(11)-stham yato jaja 
ugras tvecanrmnah sadyo jajfüüno anrnita catrün anu yam 
(19) vigve sadanty ümäh vävrdhänag gavasa bhüryojác 
gatrün däsäya bhiyasam da-(13)-dhatilavyanac ca avyanac 
ca sastri sarn te navantas piprtä madesu tve kratu-(l4)-m 
api vräjanti vigve dvir yad ete trir bhavanty ümä svädos 
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svädiya svädunä (15) srjä sam adhas su madhu madhunäbhi 
yodhi | iti cid vi tvä dhanä jayantam (16) ranam гапаг anu 
madanti vipräh ojiyo dhrsno cciram à tanusva mà tvä da- 
(17)-bDham durayavä yätudhänäh tvayä vayam cäsadmahe 
ranesu prapacyanto (18) yudhenyäni bhüri | codayämi thä- 
yudhä vacobhis sam te gieämi vrahmanä (19) vayänsi | snu- 
seyyam puruvarpasam rtvam inatamas äptyam äptyänäm 
| à carcate (90b 1) cavasa saptadánün рга säksate pratimänäni 
bhüri | nyadidyadise varam pararn ca (2) yasminn ávathávasá 
durone | à mátara sthápayase jighantva ata inosi (3) karvarä 
purüni | ima vrahma vrhaddivo vivaktindráya cüsam agryas 
svarsäh (4) maho gotrasya ksayati svarüjo durüc ca vicvü 
avrnod apa svih evà màm (5) vrhaddivo tharvanocat svàrn 
tanum indram eva svasäro mätaribhvarir ariprä hinnva-(6) 
-nti ca yavasä vardhayanti ca | z 1 z 

It is noteworthy that our text agrees much more closely 
with RV and Q 20, 107 than with Q 5. 2. It may be red as 
follows. 

tad id asa bhavanesu jyesthain yato jajüa ugras tvesanrmnab | 
sadyo jajhäno ni rinäti gatrün anu yarhı vicve madanty ümäh z1z 

This vs occurs also in SV, VS, AA, ApC, MC and N (see 
Conc). ѓай... аза for ud... sa: u and ta ar so much alike 
in Gär. that this change to the reading of all other texts 
seems cald for, in view of the fact that ud with the root as 
seems not to occur, altho ud with bhü is common enuf and 
would make good sense in this place, All other texts read 
bhuvanesu, sa is written above the line for ca in trecanrmnah. 

värrdhänag gavasä bhüryojäc gatrur däsaya bhiyasam dadhäti | 
avyanac ca vyanac ca sasni sarı te navantah piprtä madesu 22 z 

The vs also occurs SV 2. 834 and AA 1.3.4. In pada d 
P's reading seems superior to that of the other texts (navanta 
prabhrtä). I construe sari with piprta, which is for piprata 
(piprata)—a form which might perhaps better be inserted in 
our text: navantah is a participle. 

tve kratum api vrnjanti vigve dvir yad ete trir bhavanty 
ümáh | svidos svadryas svüdunà spjà sam adas su madhu ma- 
dhunäbhi yodhth z 3 z 

The vs also occurs in SV, TS, AA and MÇ (see Conc.) 

iti cid vi tvà dhani jayantaih ranarn-rapam anu madanti vi- 
pršh | ojlyo dhrsno sthiram à tanusva mà tvä dabhan durevä 
yätudhänah z 4 z 
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vi, construed with jayantam.— For the accus. rapam-ranam 
cf. Wh. Gr. 277: or possibly it may be dependent on anu. In 
any case it seems unnecessary to insert the loc. as found in 
the parallel texts. 

tvayii vayath gicadmahe ranegu pra pacyanto yudhenyani 
bhüri | codayámi ta üyudhà vacobhis sath te cicámi brahmaná 
vayas] z 5 z 

stuseyyanı puruvarpasam rbhvam inatamam äptyam äptyänän] 
& darsate cavasa saptadänün pra säksate pratimänäni bhüri 
z 6 z 

The vs also occurs N 11. 91 (readings agreeing with RV). 
& darsate with RV, C 10. 107. 9 and N; ( 5. 2. 6 has à dar, 
сай. То keep the ms reading of P seems impossible, altho 
some thot of the root cf may hav been in the mind of the 
copyist who was originally responsible for the corruption. 

ni tad dadhise "arai param ca yasminn ävithävasä durone | 
ä mätaras sthüpayase jighatnva ata inosi karvara purüni z 7 z 

I hay not ventured to change the ms reading in pada c 
(except to put Jighatnva for ntva, which is hardly an emenda- 
tion) altho it is bad as to form ап inferior to the parallel 
texts as to meaning. As the text stands mätaras and Jighatnvas 
must be construed as accusativs. 

imi brahma brhaddivo vivaktindraya gügam agryas svarsäh | 
maho gotrasya ksayati svaräjo duräg ca vigrä arpnod apa sváh 
z8z 

Perhaps read dwäg with the other texts (Q 5. 2. 8 turaç), 
rather than assume a stem durá-. 

evi mith brhaddivo 'tharvüvocat svim tanvam indram eva | 
svasäro mätaribhrarir ariprä hinvanti ca yavasä vardhayanti 
ea z 9 z 

Other versions hav mahin for mim: but the real meaning 
of the verse is unknown, and for aught we know sviim tanvam, 
as wel аз Р» шаш, may be correlativ with indram (“me, 
himself and Indra") It is very likely that we should read 
cavasä with the other texts in pada d. 


2. 
Mystic- Filosophical. 
CQ 5. 1. 
(90b 6) vrdhan mantra yoni no vibhävä amr-(T)-täsu sva- 
janmä vardhamänah adubdhäsu bhräjasä ihava trato dädhära 
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tri-(8)-ni vi ni yo dharmani | prathama svasaa tai vapunsi 
krnute puroni | (9) yag ca yonim prathamä vivega | yo väcam 
anucitäm jigäya yas te cokas ta-(l0)-nvä rireca ksuviranyo 
gucayo na svälaträ dadhrse mrtäni nämäsmi (11) vastrüni 
serayanta | pred ete prataram pürvyarn gus svadha svadhä 
tisthanto duryarn | kari cu-(12)-sasya matara rihane jamiva- 
dhvaryuh pratimänamitä |tad ü se ta mahà (13) prathürya- 
sam namas kavis küvyenü krno yat samyafco bhyafco 
yaksädämäivoda (14) cakrä vavardhä | sapta maryädäs ka- 
vayas tataksus täsäm anekäm abhyanhuro (15) gät | utämr- 
Gau vrate krovamı asuräs pütas svadhayä samadgü | utä- 
(16) -yu jyestho ratnä dadhäty ürjäväyum ca te kavir dät 
| putro vä yat pitarä ksantu-(17)-m inte jyestham maryädam 
ahvayam svasti | darcannu täm varune ca istäv ävaravra- 
(18) -jata | krnavo vapünsi | ardham ardhena cavasà prnacy 
ardhena cusmarm vardhayase (19) mura | avivrdhäma cagnyo 
sädhäyam varunam putram aditer isiram | kavica-(20)-sthäny 
asmäi vacäm vocäma rodasi satyaväcäu z 2 z 

The appearance of this hymn in ( (5. 1) helps us little, 
since the text there is very uncertain (see Wh. AV. 1. 220ff.), 
and very different from our text. I am unable‘to offer a 
complete reconstruction of this discouraging hymn. 

Vs 1: ends with düdhüra (ent Pada b seems practically 
right: amrtäsus svajanma vardhamänah. The second hemistich 
begins adabdhäsur. For the rest I am in despair; on the whole 
our text looks like a corruption of ( rather than vice versa. 
Of the C readings, and note in Wh.'s translation. 

Vs 2: vi ni yo....jigiya. I cannot construct pada a. The 
rest may plausibly be red: tato (i for to is an easy mistake 
in Qar) vapüñsi krnute purüni | yaç ca yoni prathama š viveçë 
yo vücam anucitän jigäya z 

Vs 3: yas te....serayanta. I can do nothing with this 
verse, 

Vs 4: pred ete....pratimünamiti. No suggestions occur 
to me. 

Vs 5: tad ü se.... vavardhä. Read kraomi in pada b. For 
the rest I har nothing to offer. 

Vs 6: sapta....samadgü (? The second hemistich of Q is 
missing here: our c-d is (| 7 a-b) Vs 9 of © consists of 
6 padas, which makes it appear that Ppp may represent the 
original form of the hymn. Nevertheless, RV (10, 5. 6) contains 
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this whole stanza in its Ç form. Fadas a and b occur also 
in N. 6. 27). Fadas a-b seem to need no change. Padas c-d 
ar certainly corrupt (cf. C's reading, itself probably corrupt), 
but I cannot improve upon them. 

Vs 7: utüyu jyestho .... svasti. Possibly the following may 
be approximately right: 

utäyur jyestho ratnä (ratnä а) dadhäti ürjäıı väyunı (? or 
vüyur, i &. vA-äyus ?) ca te kavir dāt | putro vā yat pitaranı 
ksantum ide (nt is an easy corruption for () jyesthain maryüdam 
ahvayam svasti z 

Vs 8: dargaünu.... mura, Read dargan nu in pada a: 
possibly à varvrajatah (or à vüvr*: gen.) in pada b: pruasy 
(pr “fill”) in pada c, and ‘mira in pada d. 

Vs 9: avivrdhàma .... vücáu, Pada a: probably cagmyar is 
to be red, and sadhàáyain is an easy corruption for sakháyar. 
Pada b needs no change. In pada c read probably kavigastäny 
asmäi vapülsy avocäma, with C, or the like: vacäıı looks like 
a lectio facilior. Were it not for this, it might seem simpler 
to emend the adjectiv to kavicastüm, preserving the superior 
meter of the verse as it stands. 


3. 
To the waters; for prosperity and good luck. 


(90b 20) ko vas pacca-(9la 1)-t prävicchäyat kas puras 
purükhanat pathā yad ejätu parimànà varunapra- (2) -sütà 
apah prajüpatir asrjata sa puras (vs 1) 

purä so no anınaväsrjat tena (3) srstä ksarämasi | (vs 2) 

punänäsäu bahudhä ksiyantisäne ca lokän pradi-(4)-cac 
ca sarvä | puram tasmäduritäd avidyä mufcantu mrtyor 
nirrter udasthäh (vs 3) 

(5) äpo asmän mätaras südayantu ghrtena no ghrtapuvas 
punantu | vievam hi ri-(6)-pram pravahantu devir ud id 
übhyac cucir à pütay emi | (vs 4) 

аро devir mitaras sii-(7)-dayisnavo ghrtaccuto madhuna 
sampaprcchre tà asmäbhyam südayo vievam 4-(8}+yu ksapa 
usrä varivasyantu cubhräh | (vs 5) 

udakamsyodakatvam 4 revatvam 4 re-(9)-vatinim cundhot- 
vam pac cundhantv asmaüàn (vs 6) 

yüyam àpo viracriyor yüyam (10) sudayathü cucim yas 
kumäkamid dico ma hiryamte pradicas prthak (vs 7) 
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(11) yüyam mittrasya varunasya yonir yayam somasye 
dhenavàm adhisthüh yaksmürm (12) devir devà ksiyatiryarn 
ruri yüyar jinvata vrahma ksatrüpah (vs 8) 

cacgva-(13)-dábhic cácadánà camanäm nayämasi | äpo vi- 
gvasya südani-(14)-r yä devä manave dadhuh | (vs 9) 

yad dhävan vipunatedad äpo yas tisthati cuddha (15) yat 
tad (ud ?) bhavanti | nàsàm avadyam avadarntya ripum sanäd 
eva madhuná sampapr-(16)-cchre | (vs 10) 

hiranyavarnác cucayas pavaka pra cakkramarhitvüávadyam 
āpā (17) catam ca vah prasravanesu devis sahasram ca 
pavitirah punanti (vs 11) 

ta-(15)-s tv rugi vrahmanam siidayanty angosthiya stotriyä 
jivadhanyä | уа (19) vievasya sucakriyo vayäthorgäväiva 
payasis ti ajaya (the first a of ajiya is corrected to dra) (vs 12) 

vi¢va-(91b 1)-d riprän mufAcantu sindhavo no yäny enäsi 
cakrmä tanübhih indraprasrstä varu-(2)-nasya prasütä sifi- 
catäpo madhvä samudre (vs 13) x 3 z Ç 

Vs 1: pada a, pršvicchüyat “prest forth, brot out”. pada b? 
ejanti? pada c, špah? 

Vs 2: pada a, perhaps purä sa no avüspat. (The waters 
speak.) pada b, srstäh. | 

Vs 3: pada a, punänäso, pada b, imäng... sarväh. pada c, 
. probably read purarı täs tasmäd duritäd avidyälh). pada d, 
upasthat. 

Vs 4 (is Ç 6. 51. 2): pada d, pita emi. 

Vs 5: pada b, sarpaprere. pada c, àyuh. Cf. RV 6.59. 15 c-d. 

Vs 6: probably read: udakasyodakatvam à revattvam à re- 
vatinüm | cundhyutvam üpac:. 

Vs 7: pada a, viragriyo. pada b, siidayatha. padas o-d? hi- 
ryamte could easily stand for hriyante or hiyante. 

Vs 8: pada a, mitrasya. pada b, yüyam somasya. pada c: 
yaksmän seems probable, the verb seems to be a form of ksi 
"destroy", and ruri probably conceals a form of rüra "hot". 
pada d, ksatram špah. 

Vs 9: pada a, cácadünüh. pada b? Something like camanam 
š nayámasi? pada d, yad for ya? daduh? 

Vs 10: pada a, dhavati vipunatedam. pada b, yat for yas; 
quddha yad ud bh°? (“that they may become pure”?). pada с 
is dubious (na-äsäm is all right: for ripum might be red ripram, 
and the final vowel of avadatitya may belong to the next word). 
pada d, *paprcre. 
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Vs 11: pada a, piivakih. pada b, pra cakramur hitvivadyam 
fipah. pada d, punanti. 

Vs 12: pada a, rucir? brah». pada b, the crucial word is 
afgosthiyälh), which might also be red »striyäch): if the text 
is correct it is a new word: cf. angosin, epithet of Soma? Read 
jivadhanyäh. pada c, su-cakrayo vyayäth(a). pada d, (ü)rjäyaiva: 
for the last word in the pada I hav no suggestion. It is 
probably a datir of some noun. The text is confused here; it 
means to read tädrajäya. Compare the root dhraj "glide"? 

Vs 13: pada b, enfiisi cakrima. pada c, varunaprasitah. 
pada d, sincantv Apo. 


4. 
To heal wounds; with the lüksá-plant. 
Узз 1-9 = C 5. 5. 


(91b 2) rätri mätä nabhas pi-(3)-täryamä te pitämahah 
cilädi näma väsi sä devänäm asi svasä | (vs 1) 

(4) yas tvā pivati jivati träyase purusam tvam | dharatri 
ca (5) cacvatüm asi cacvatám tyanvancanim (vs 2) 

yad andena уай из{й уай айиг harasš kr-(6)-tarn tasya 
tvam asi bhisajim niskrtir nama vasi z (vs +) 

bhadrá praksena tisthasy a-(7)-cvatthe khadire dhave | 
 bhadrü nyagrodhe parne mà nehy arundhati z (vs 4) 

vrksam vrksam à roha-(8)-si vrsannyantiva kanyala | jayanti 
pratyätisthanti samjayä näma vä-(9)-si | (vs 5) 

hiranyavarne yuvate cusme lomasamaksane | apām asi 
svasa lafikse (10) vato yat sa babhivyathe | (vs 6) 

hiranyabähü subhage süryavarge vapustame | rutam ga- 
(11)-cchami niskrdhi semarm niskrdhi päurusam z (vs 7) 

ghrtici nüma künino ta babhrü pità (127) bhava | acvo 
yamasye crüvas täsya hüstrüsy uksata | (vs 8) 

acvasyüstras sarnpatita sa (13) parnam abhi cusyata | sada 
patatinnrasi sá nehy arundhati [ (vs 9) 

ghrtücake vümarate (14) vidyutparne arundhati yätur 
afigamisthasi tvam amganiskariy asi | (vs 10) 

yat te ja-(15)-gradham picäcäis tat tärhäpy äyatämı punah | 
läksäya tva vicvabhesajir deve-(16)-bhis träyatäm saha 
(vs 11} z 4 z 

Vs 1 needs no change (Ç has siläcı for gilädı). 

Vs 3: pada a: read pibati. pada c: read dhartri. pada d: with 
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much hesitation I propose cagvatüm tv anvancanl (cf anvaüc, 
and Pan. 3. 4. 64). 

Vs 3: pada a: read dandena and Leet, pada b: read уай 
arur. Above si (in harasi, pada b) is written mā. pada c: 
read bhesaji or bhesajam. pada d, và asi. 

Vs 4: pada a: read plaksena, or perhaps plakse nististhasy. 
pada d: read si na ehy, and probably arundhati. 

Vs 5: pada b: read vrsanyantiva. pada d: read vi asi. 

Vs 6: pada b: read, probably, lomagavaksane (with Q). 
pada c: read lškse (cf. vs 11). pada d: possibly read babhü- 
vitha? (“since thou here wast born as Všta—as the wind”). 

Vs 7: pada a: read *bihu. pada c: read gacchasi. pada d: 
read pürusam. 

Vs 8: pada b: uncertain. I can suggest nothing more at- 
tractiv than the reading of Ç, "jababhru pità tava, tho this 
is not very satisfactory itself. (Whitney reads tava 1n Ppp. for 
bhava: the mistake is an easy one on account of the similarity 
of the letters, but the ms clearly has bhava.) padas c-d: again 
I can suggest nothing better than the unsatisfactory readings 
of C: acvo yamasya yah cyüvas tasya hüsnüsy uksitàü. 

Vs 9; pada a: read probably acvasyüsnas. pada b: og: 
as trans. is impossible; possibly read with ( sisyade? Of. 6. 4b. 
pada c: read patatriny asi. pada d: read na ehy. 

Vs 10: pada b: read arundhati. pada c: ? perhaps yätün, 
or yátor, aügabhisthüsi. pada d: read anganiskarl asi. 

Vs 11: pada a: read ‘jagrabham. pada b; ? tarhapy (V trh) 
ду°? райа с: ? possibly laksa tvi (sc. purusar) vigvabhesaji(r)? 


5. 
For protection from dangers. 
Cf. Q 2. 15, MG 1. 2. 13. 


(#1b 16) yatha dyäuc ca prthivi ca na bibhito na (17) ri- 
syatah evä me präna mä bibher evä me päna mä risayä | 
(rs 1) yathä väyu-(18)-g cäntariksarm ca (vs 2) yathä süryag 
candramác ca | (v3 3) yathähag ca rätri ca (vs 4) yathä dhenug 
cä-(19)-nadväng ca (vs 5) yathä mitrac ca varunag ca | (vs 6) 
yatha vrahma ca ksatram са z (vs 7) yathendrac cendri- 
(92a 1)-¢cendriyam ca | (vs 8) yathä virag ca viryarn ca (vs 9) 
yathä pränae cäpänae ca | (vs 10) yathä mr-(2)-tyug cämrtam 
ca (rs 11) yathä satyam cünrtar ca | (vs 12) yathä bhütamı 
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ca bhavyarn ca | na bibhito na risya-(3)-tah | eva me präna 
ma bibher evi me pana ma risa (vs 13) z s z (34) z anu r z 
Notes. Only pada a is given in vss 2-12 incl.: padas b, c andd 
ar to be supplied from vss 1 and 13. (In pada d read ‘pina 
mi risya in each case, where vs 1 has risayä and vs 13 risa.) 
Va 7: read, as usual, brahma. 
Vs 8: a case of dittografy. Read yathendrag cendriyam ca. 


б. 
A woman's charm to get or retain a lover; with an herb. 


(92a 2) madhuman me nikramanam madhuman me pa- 
räyanam | vaca madhu-(5)-madudyama akso me madhusam- 
drei (vs 1) 

mám anuprasürayan sa sa patto ni me divadm (6) atho te 
punar äyato kso kämena gusyatäm (v3 2) 

vacä madhuga te mätoksä bhräjar-(7)-sabbah pita dhen- 
vädhi prajäto si raja sammadhumattamah z (vs 3) 

visünarn vrsnya-(B)-vantarn sá parnam abhi cisystam in- 
drüny agräbharam madhuri bhagäya kam (vs 4) 

pitubho-(9)-jano madhugas säuskämyo hrdayäya kam sa 
mä madhunä vakaktu yathäham (10) kümaye tathà | (vs 5) 

sindhus prajàno madhugo cviva niyate janàn anu sa mim 
(vs 6) 

(11) madhumati sinivali madhunà mà samaksatu z ѕа та 
madhunänaktu (12) yathaharn kümaye tathä | (vs 7) 

yathä madhu madhukrtas sam bharanti madhav adhi | (13) 
evan yunajmi te mano ddhy asyim mämaki tanur | (vs 8) 

ye tu manah parägatam yad va-(14)-m iha veha vä| tat 
{ауа vartayämasi | api badhnämi te manah (#59) zız 

Vs 1: pada c, read madhumadudyämä (cpd., udyäma in the 
sense of the later udyiima). Pada d, read 'ksyüu ('ksi?). 

Vs 3: pada b, patito. pada d, ’ksyäu (kai). 

Vs 3: pada a, madugha. (mitoksa, i. e. mātā uksü.) pada c, 
dhenvádhi for dhenvàm adhi, Macdonell Ved. Gr. 70, 3, b and 
75,1. 'si. pada d, sa (or san?) for sai-? or sus? 

Vs 4: pada a, vrsfinar. pada b occurs above in hymn 4, 
vs 9b, and appears to hav been inappropriately adopted from 
that hymn into this one, In that place the ms has cusyata 
as qus trans. is impossible, we must probably read sisyade 
(with ( 5.5. 9b) in both places. pada c, agra abhavarm. 
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Vs 5: pada a, madughas. pada b, sáukümyo? pada c, 
vyanaktu. 

Vs 6: pada a. sindhupray, madugho. pada b, 'çviva. padas 
c-d, read sa mā, and supply the rest of padas c-d from vs 5. 

Vs T: pada c, madhunä vyanaktu. 

Vs 8: padas a-b = Ç 9. 1. 16a-b. pada e, eva. pada d, 'dhy, 
tanü (loc. sg.: so also mümaki, loc. sg. fem.!) 

Vs 9: pada a, yat te or yat tu. pada b, perhaps yad u iha 
veha (và iha) và? 


e 
i 


Against poison; with an amulet of earth from an anthill. 
(See our note to vs 6 below.) 


(32a 15) kacyapasya suparnac ca yan maricyam abhistha- 
tim suparnah z paryavapaccat sa-(16)-mudre bhimim üvr- 
tām suparnam abhisaficatim = (vs 1) 

paryapagca antar maha-(17)-ty arnave | täm sükaratvän 
mäyä tiras samudräd udäbhara | (vs 2) 

yim samudrad u-(18)-dudbharo bhümyüm sükaramàyà | 
säisä visasya düsany asmäi bhavanta bhesa-(19)-ji | (vs 3) 

acyutä hiranyena yä satye adhitisthati |tasyäs te vigvadhä- 
(92b l)-yaso visadüsanam ndbhare (vs 4) 

asyäs kuläyam ityakä | (vs 5) 

yasyä bhümyä upacikä-(2)-d grham krnvatätmane | tasyäs 
te vicvadhäyaso visadüsanam udbhare | {vs 6) 

yas tvà (3) bhümim na vindad yas tvä bhümim udäbharat | 
tayos sahasradhümann aham nämäni (4) jagrabhah | (vs 7) 

yäni u indro akrnod bhäume nämäni vrtrahä | tani te (5) 
babhros sarnvidmas saháiva visadüsani | (vs 8) 

yüni te marutac cakrur yini sa-(6)-ptargayo viduh viçvã- 
dityá yam vidus s& bhümir visadüsani (vs 9) z 2 z 

Vs 1: pada a, kacyapag ca. pada c, omit the punctuation z, 
and read -pacyat. pada e, abhi-sincatäm. The division of vss 
in the text is very dubious: perhaps what we hav printed as 
pada e of ys 1 is really the beginning of vs 2, 

Vs 2 (see the preceding note): pada a, paryapacyad. It is 
possible that the subject has been accidentally omitted. pada b 
máyüm, pada c, udübharat. 

Vs 3: pada a, udäbharad or udä-. pada b, *mayam. pada d, 
bhavatu, 
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Vs 4 needs no change. 

Vs 5: the ms means to read yasyäs kuläyam ity ekä. See 
our introduction, p. 376f. The verse is quoted from Book iii, 
hymn 15, stanza 4 (Barret, JAOS 32. 361), and reads in full: 
yasyäs kuläyarmı salile antar mahaty arnave | tasyäs te уіс̧ға- 
dhäyaso visadüsanam ud bhare z 

Vs 6: pada a, upacikä occurs in the same connection in 
Ppp 1. 8. 3 (Barret, JAOS 26. 207), and it is unnecessary to 
emend to upajikä (with Q 2. 3. 4, 6.100, 2): read upacika(h). 
See Bloomfield, SBE XLII, p. 511; AJP 7. 482ff, and 
references there quoted. The form upactka occurs in Pali. Our 
form is a nom. pl. and is understood as subject of krnvata in 
pada b. pada b, ud grhari*. 

Vs 7: pada a, na avindad. pada c, sahasradhämäny. pada d, 
jagrabha. 

Vs 8: pada a, yány. pada d, perhaps visadüsapt? 

Vs 9: the sense is anacoluthic, but no emendation is neces- 
sary. With yàni of course supply námàni. 


8. 
Against demons and sorcerers; with an herb. 

(92b 7) sahasva yätudhänän sahasva yätudhänyäh sahasva 
sarvä raksänsi saha-(8)-mänäsy osadhe | (vs 1) 

sahamäne sahasvati samhatyäham uttarä | utäham a-(9)-smi 
säsahi | sahaseva sadhänvä | (vs 2) 

yä sahasäna carati säsahä-(10)-näiva vrsabhah sadänväghni 
raksoghni sä tvam ugräsy osadhe | (vs 3) 

khelehalam (11) manastani nag cebhas puräm utas pathä 
na tvämamavya tad iho akse vu crüga-(12)-vac chirah 
(vs 4?) 
| amuváne bahuputre anamtracvye mahodari | pathas sat 
sattare (sature?) tvarn ca-(13)-rkaravapsatitara | (vs 5?) 

ye räyäc carati päkasyeccham tvà cucim tün agne kr- 
(14)-snavartmane tiksnacrfigo drcann ihi | (vs 6) 

ado yad dàru plavate sindhor madhye apü-(15)-rusam 
ucärabhasya durhano tena yähi parastaram | (vs 7) 

asyäjanistam i-(16)-stargä arigtäs krimayas purusüya ta- 
syäi balä sa patni namah krno-(17)-mi | (vs 8) 

kusthi sarvaputre bhava pattriyäd u trättas sadänve ta- 
syädhi puträn bhrätrn-(18)-e ca yatra tvä vi nayämasi (vs 9) 
232 
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This hymn contains some old material, more or less alterd, 
and some new—which is very difficult of interpretation. 

Vs 1 has a close parallel in VS 12. 99. It needs no change 
except yatudhinyah in pada b. 

Vs 2, cf. in a general way ApMB 1. 15. 2, 1. 16. 3. Pada b, 
read sahantyaham uttarü, pada c, süsahih. pada d, sadünvüh. 

Vs 3: padas a-b, yä sahamänä carati süsahüna iva (read as 
if sisahineva) vrsabhah. ` 

Vss 4 and 5 I cannot solv. 

Vs 6: padas a-b, read perhaps ya iräyäg carati päkasyecchan 
{үй cucim. padas c-d ar from RV 10. 155. 2 (slitely alterd). 
Read krsnvartane, drsann. 

Vs7 is RV 10. 155. 3 entire. In pada c read tad frabhasva 
durhano. 

Vss 8 and 9: I can suggest no improvement, except the 
obvious tasmüi for tasyAi in 8c. In 9b the word trättas might 
equally well be red tratus; this would be an easy corruption 
from bhrütus, which may be the true reading. 


9, 
Against enemies (of a king); with the sacrifice of a bull. 
Cf. TB 2. 4. 7. 1f. 


(92b 18) vrsayam ücur vrsabhàya grhya-(19)-te vrsáyam 
ugro nrcaksase divyo nir yo acikradarn naham nama rsa- 
bhasya (93a 1) yat kakut | (vs 1) 
visuvàn vrsnyo bhava tvarh yo nrpatir mama |atho indreva 
devebhyo vi (2) vibhravitu janebhyah (vs 2) 
manusebhyo dhivravitu sajür indrena medinä | agni-(3)-c 
ca tubhyäm sahamtyo rästrarn väigvänaro dadhat | (vs 3) 
yasmüyam bhágam rsabham indr&-(4)-ya pariniyate | sa 
hamtu gatrün äyato atho hamtu paräyatah (vs 4) 
sa hamtä ca-(5)-trün bhavatu ahamtä bhavatu dodhatäm 
visäsahah pranir ayad agra madhubhirdatä-(6)-v asat | (vs 5) 
äyusmantam varcasvantam atbo adhipatim vicärn | asyäs 
en cetta-(cetu-?) (7)-nem іта indra vrsabharn krnu | 
vs 6) . 
asya crügasusafi-padah(!) kalyáno barhir äsa-(8)-dat | kär- 
i sivanaprajaáanena rsabhena yajámahe | (vs 7) 
J rsabhena yajamänä (9) kräurenäiva sarpisä | mrdhag ca 
` | sarvä indrena prtanäc ca sämahe | (vs 8) 
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yam tubhyarn (10) bhágam rsabharn devas kaivalyam da- 
duh | tena vrttrini johanac catrünc ca jahy &ha-(11)-ve | (vs 9) 

jahi satrün pran prati rarndhayasva krdhyat sarnbhüto si 
viryävän |indrä-(12)-ya bhagam pari tva nayämo runno loko 
` aprtanyo stu | (vs 10) 

ghrtavrddha ghrtühu-(13)-ta sahasracrnga sustutah | ghrtä- 
havana dihi (vs 11) 

yo ghrtenäbhighärita-{l4)-m ugro jäiträya tisthasi sa nas 
sarnkusu pärayä | prtanäsähyesu ca (15) (vs 12) z 4 2 

Vs 1: pada c, acikradan. pada d, for naha (which is cer- 
tainly corrupt) TB has brhan, which is probably to be red. 

Vs 2: pada c, indra iva. pada d, omit vi (dittografy) and 
read vibravitu. 

Vs 3: pada a, 'dhibravitu. pada c, tubhyam sahantyo. 

Vs 4: pada a, yasyüyam bhüga rsabha (indr*). 

Vs 5: pada b, hanta. pada c, visüsahah is either à corrup- 
tion of, or a parallel formation to, visäsahih. pada d, read 
agra udbhindatam asat (cf. TB 2. 4. 7. 3). 

Vs 6: pada c, the absurd cettanem (cetunes?) seems to me 
to conceal some form of cettr, a word which occurs repeatedly 
in the sfere of räjanyäni süktäni. Perhaps the gen. pl. cettrnám, 
deperiding on yrsabham of pada d? Cf. pada d of the pre- 
ceding vs. Or (more natural in sense) cettiram? 

Vs 7: pada a, crügasusangadah seems to me to hav been 
the reading (giving good battle with the horns). It is obviously 
an epithet of the bull. Of course üpa of the ms is an absurd 
and impossible combination: the scribe doutless ment to write 
ügha, which would not be very dissimilar from npa. I take it 
then that (su-)saügha, the evidently intended reading of the 
ms, is à corruption for (su-)sanga (sarn-ga), “war”, “contlict” 
(RV 4 90. 1 etc)  pada c, read perhaps *prajátena (but 
TB has praginena, which Barret would prefer to read in this 
passage). З 

Ve 8: pada b, akraurepüiva ог *neva. pada d, sahimahe. 

Vs 9: pada c, vrtrüni. For johanag some form of the root 
han must be read: possibly (a)jighanag? (But this tense-form 
seems to be otherwise not known in the Veda!) 

Vs 10: pada a, catrün, omit pran (dittografy). pada b, the 
dh of krdhyat is probably a badly made s and I do not hesitate 
to read krsyät; I take the word to be a gndv. formation of 
krs, in a hitherto undiscoverd use as a noun, "feld". krdhy 
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at would, so far as I can see, be a senseless reading.— pada d, 
ѓог гийпо (1) possibly read ‘rugno? 

Vs 11: this vers is taken from the sfere of Agni. pada b, 
read sustuta. pada c, didihi. 

Vs 12: pada a, read ‘ghirita (nom. sg. pada с, sanküsu. 


10, 
For progeny and prosperity; with the offering of a cow. 


(93a 15) kavis subhägarsabhasya patnis prajäkämä vagi- 
(16)-ni vücità gáuh tám sahasram ekamukhä dadäti garbham 
dadhänä mithu-(17)-nä caranti z (vs 1) 

garbham dadhänäpäiduhänägnihotram väigvadevi duhänä | 
(18) däurgamähinsir varunasya patnim karkyá yünim sa- 
manaso bhi gàüvah | (vs 2) 

(19) prajäm icchanto dhisanag carantimän etv aditi vigvärü- 
päbhikrandanti (93b 1) bhuvanäny ünäm | prajäpatinesitäm 
rtviyävati nahinäm prajäyä rsabhä craya-(2)-nte | (vs 3) 

vrsanyanti vrsanas saptanàmnim himkrnvanto abhinudanti 
vücitàrn (3) sa pratyusanis susadä suvarnäg gukram vasänä 
varunac ca ninnudah (vs 4) 

väicva-(4)-devi sudhayäm ärabhante | prajäm dätä pusyatu 
gopatisthe | svayarn sthavarya vr-(5)-vrsabhaya tisthiti pratici 
somam prati süryam agnirm | (vs 5) 

ahimsanti vägi-(6)-temäm upehi pacün data pusyatu go- 
patisthe | vacidä bhavatu väcitäyä-(7)-m agner bhägam usri- 
yam yo dadäti | (vs 6) 

priyam dhäma hrdayam säumyan madhu väji-(#)-nim tvä 
vájino vájayantu z (vs 7) 

yo väcitäyam gavy amtad agnir yad asyürm nr-(9)}-mnam 
mahinä babhüva z namas te stu pratigrhnam grnomi syon&ü 
me stu tanve (10) sucevüu (vs 8) 

yema gam vácitü tim pratimah punsárh vrätena sä pusty- 
апа раоћ (11) ürjarn dadhänä ghrtam id duhänärm sahasra- 
posš ime stu dštre (vs 9) z z (12) z anu a z 

Vs 1: pada a, kavis subhügarsabhasya (as two words, subhagà 
rs": but it might also be taken as a karmadhüraya cpd.) patni. 

Vs 2: pada a, dadhānā apa id duhana (agni-). pada b, vāi- 
cvadevith (as name of ceremony), or «vir, duhänäh. рада с, 
patnil. pada d, karkir(?) yani (? subj.) sumanaso "bhi gavab. 

V5 3: pada a, dhiganüc. pada b, aditir vigvars. pada c, urüpi 
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Íor ünàih? pada d, rtviyavathi. pada e, na-hinüm? (Or should 
we read "vratim a-hinüin?). rsabhäh. 

Vs 4: pada а, үр апуапй. pada b, hinkr*. padas c-d I 
cannot solv: the readings ar not all clear. susadü seems cer- 
tain, aud for the next word suvarpä is to be red. It seems 
that the word pratyusanis contains sanis *bestowing"; perhups 
pratyu- may be for prabhu-. Read varunasya nir-*? 

Vs 5: pada a, not certain: perhaps sudha yam är+? pada b 
needs no change (cf. next vs). gopatisthe — gosthe. pada c, 
sthävarı vrsabhäya tisthati. 

Vs 6: pada c, perhaps vagıdata bh»? 

Vs 7 needs no change: it should perhaps be regarded as 
part of vs 6. 

Vs 8: pada a, yo vücitiymin дауу antar aguir. pada b, 
armnanı. pada c, pratigrhnaü grnümi. pada d, "stu, suceva. 

Vs 9: pada a, perhaps ya [or yàm?] imür gär vücitüm tam 
pre. pada b, perhaps вй pustüniui gäuh (a kind of kämadhenul). 
pada c, duhänä. pada d, sahasraposäya me 'stu. dátre(?). 


11. 
For protection. 
(Made up of parts of Q 5. 6, 5. 9, and RV 9. 73.) 


(83b 12) vrahmà jajfianam ity ekä anäptä ya va prathamä 
yäni (13) karmäni cakkrire | virä no atra mä dabham tad 
vetat puro dadhe | pratrátmana-(14)-t pari ye sambabhüvuh 
glokavantas somanasya varntavah | apänaksäso badi-(15)-ram 
astantasya panthá na taranti duskrtah sahasradhüram abhi 
te samasmararh divo (16) nàke madhujihv& agasyatah | tasya 
saraco na nimisanti bhürnayah pade- (17)-pade | päginas 
samtu setave | pary u sa pra dhanva väfijasätaye pari vrtrüni 
(18) saksanih divas tudarnavàn niyase | sahasrago nämäsi 
trayodaco (19) mäsah indrasya grho sindrasya garmäsi in- 
drasya varmasi | indrasya vàirü- (94a 1) -tham asi | vite- 
näväitenämäitenarätstridad asäu svähä | tigmäyudhäu ti- 
(2)-gmaheti sucevagnisomav iha su mrdatam nah samuktam 
asmad grbhi-(3)-thà- | ()-d avadyaj jusethürn yajfüiam 
amrtam asmäsu dhattarn svähä z caksugo (4) hete manaso 
hete vrahmano hete menyä menir asi | anena yas te santu 
yo (5) smän abhyabhäyantu svähä z yo smäh caksusä ma- 
nasä yag ca väcäkütyä (6) dityä vrahmanäghayur abhidäsäa 
tvam agne tvam menyamenim krou svähä = (7) ud äyur ut 
#7 JA08 M. 
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krta bad valam am naniso yad indram nrmoam asmäsu 
dhehi svähä | (5) ayuskrtäyusmati svadhävanto gopä me stho 
gopäyatan vä | ätmasadhü me sta-(9)-n ve sugenäu | mä mä 
hinsistam svahà z z 
Read as follows: 
brahma jajñáñam ity ekü z 1 z 
This is the pratika of C 5. 6. 1 — 4. 1. 1, which occurs 
in Ppp. Book v (see Whitney's note on Ç 4.1.1), and is 
therefore quoted by pratika; see our introduction p. 376f. 
anäptä ye vah prathamä yäni karmāņi cakrire | vīrān no atra 
mā dabhan tad va etat puro dadhe z 2 z 
pratnün mānāt pari ye sambabhüvuh clokavantas saumanasya 
mantarah | apinaksiso badhiram + astantasya + panthim na 
taranti duskrtah z 3 z 
This is RV 9. 75.6. The text even as found in RV is 
very obscure, and our text apparently was somewhat dif- 
ferent from RV's in spots: to restore it with any confi- 
dence is evidently hopeless. Pada a, at least the last part 
of it, seems reasonably sure. It would perhaps be better 
to take over pada b bodily from RV (clokayantriso ra- 
bhasasya mantavah). The end of c and beginning of d ar 
hopelessly corrupt in our ms: RV has »badhirä ahäsata 
for c, and begins d with rtasya. 
sahasradhiram abhi te samasvaran divo nüke madhujihvü 
asagcatalı | tasya spago na nimisanti bhürnayah pade-pade pä- 
cinas santu setave z 4 z 
This vs is RV 9. 73. 4, from which all of our emenda- 
tions ar taken. RV also reads santi setavah in pada d, 
and perhaps this should be red here. 
рату u şa pra dhanva vijasitaye pari vrtrini saksanih | dvisas 
T tudarnavän niyase + sahasraco nämäsi trayodago mäsah | in- 
drasya grho sindrasya garmäsindrasya varmäsındrasya varütham 
asiz52z 
Most of this vs is found ( 5. 6. 4 (thru indrasya grhah): 
part of it also (ending na 1yase) in RV 9. 110. 1. The 
last part of our vs seems like a sort of index to the 
vss Û 5. 6. 11-14 (see below, Hymm 12) The last part 
of the vs, at least, is prose. In pada a it would seem 
natural but not necessary, to read pary ü su with RV 
and Q. Pada c I give up, except that it seems certain 
that dvisas should stand for divas: Whitney remarks that 
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Çs reading here (dvisas tad adhy arnave neyase) looks 
like a corruption of RV dvisas taradhya rnayà na lyase, 
but our incoherent jumble looks more like Ç than like 
RY. Perhaps tudarnarän should be read tu roavän.— Our 
sahasraco looks like a leetio facilior for Q sanisraso, but 
the whole thing is too dubious to justify the emendation, 
in my opinion. 
vr etenärätsir asäu svaha | tigmäyudhäu tigmaheti sugerä 
agnisomiv iha su mrdatam nah z 6 z 
avüitenürütsir asüu svühü** z 7 z 
apäitenArätsir asäu svüha** z 8 Z 
That this is what our text is ment to read may be seen 
at once by comparing the jumble of the ms with C 5. 6. 
5-7, the vss which are equivalent to ours. Our ms has 
simply put together the two opening words of each stanza 
(vy etena, avüitena, apäitena—for which last is red the cor- 
rupt amäitena) at the beginning, and followd it up with the 
rest of the text, which is common to all three vss. The 
same method was followd below in hymn 12, vss 1-4, q. v. 
mumuktam asmän grbhithäd avadyaj jusethäm yajnam amp- 
tam asmäsu dhattaıı srähä z 9 z 
This is equivalent to ( 5. 6. 8. 
caksuso hete manaso hete brahmano hete (tapasac ca hete?) 
menyi menir asi amenayas te santu ye 'smün abhyaghayanti 
syühü z 10 z 
This is Q 5. 6, 9. There is no sign in the ms of the 
omission of the words tapasac ca hete, and as the passage 
is non-metrical there is no way of proving that they were 
originally there: nevertheless I believ I am right in in- 
serting them from ÇQ. Our text follows Q very closely at 
this point, and moreover there is a sort of cadence in the 
passage which requires the insertion: this is evidenced by 
the evidently false placing of the comma after asi in the 
ms. Haplografy would easily account for the omission. 
yo 'smüh caksusü manasü yag ca vüchkütyü cittyà brahma- 
näghäyur abhidäsät tram agne tam menyümenih krpu svaba 
z 11 z 
This (also prose) equals Q 5, 6.10, which reads in the 
last clause tàn agne menyümenin. 
ud Ayur ut krtam ud balam un manisi(m?) ud indriyarh 
nrmna asmäsu dhehi svähä z 12 z 
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This, with the exception of the last clause, is found in 
Q 5. 9. 8, without the aid of which I should certainly not 
have emended so boldly (nor—it is safe to say— with such 
success: I think in spite of the extreme corruption of the 
ms that the text as restored is essentially sound). 
äyuskrtäyusmati svadhärvantäu gopä me stho gopüyatam mü 
ätmasadhü me star me suceviu mi ma hifsistam svahi z 13 z 
Mostly corresponds to the last part of ( 5. 9. 8. ( has 
üyuskrd—(which Wh. suggests might better be read “krt? 
—üyuspatni (for which our üyusmati looks like a lectio 
facilior). In the second half, Ç reads ätmasadau. 
Our text gives really no help to the understanding of 
these very cryptic materials. 


13. 
For protection. 
Cf. C 5. 6. 11-14; (15.9. 7; КӨ 37. 15, 16. 


(94a 3) indrasya grho sindrasy ca-(10)-rmäsi indrasya var- 
mäsi indrasya marhatam asi|ta tva pra vicami sarvän 
sa-(ll)-rvütma sarvagus sarvapáurusah sam ye stu tena 
astrto nämäham ayäm assi mätmänam pari dadhe dyävä- 

prthivibhyam gopiyáya prahüyase | astrto nàmà (13) prájà- 
patyo devapuräyam antah prahägäm devapurät saha grämas 
svastaye z (14) sarnvatsarasya sapyatas sarvüis sahodari 
saha z om sarvais sahodari saha praha-(15)-nagäm devä- 
puräyeväsmi me vana yo mä kaccäbhidäsati | sa prajapa- 
(16)-tim iva gacchati | asmäsu pratismaçaş pāhi rişaş pāhi 
dvisas pa-(17)-hi devyabhicasyat sa miya tanvam pühi | yo 
sman prücyü dico ghāyur abhi (18) dāsā | etat sa ditsäd 
acmavarma no stu asmäm daksinäyä dicah (19) asmän pra- 
ticyà dicah z a z 

indrasya grho ‘si taza tva pra vicimi sarvath sarvitma sar- 
vagus sarvapurusah | yan(?) me ‘sti tena z 1 z 

indrasya carmisi tam tris: z 2 z 

indrasya varmiisi La tvüs** z 3 z 

indrasya varütham asi tam tvü*** z 4z 

That pe is what the text means to read may be inferd 
from Ç 5. 6. 11-14: see also above, hymn 11, vss 6-8. I 
am not * confident that C's reading yan me 'sti should 
be substituted for sam ye stu: and if we adopt it, very 
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probably the final of the preceding word should be changed 
according to the rules of sandhi, since there is hardly enuf 
of a break in sense to justify the punctuation which 1 hav 
introduced. 
astrto nimüham ayam asmi sa ütmünami pari dadhe dyävä- 
prthivibhyär gopithäya prahüyase z 5 z 
This is (1 5. 9. 7 in part: cf. also KS 37. 15, 16. 
astrto nimi prijipatyo devapuriyim antah T prahagarm 
devapurüt saha T grümas svastaye z 6 z 
This seems to hav no parallel, and I cannot make the 
last part of it clear: the three words prahügüm...saha 
certainly need emendation, but I hav no suggestion. 
sathvatsarasya saprathas sarväis sahodarı saha orı sarväis 
sahodari saha prahanagäriı devapuräyeväsmi(?) me vanam yo 
mà kaccübhidüsati z 7 z 
Most of this vs is wholly unclear to me, and the read- 
ings ar of course very open to suspicion. For sapyatas, 
saprathas seems likely: I think the last part of the vs is 
approximately correct. 
asmüsu pratispagah pähi risah pähi dvisah pähy adevyä 
abbicastyä sa ma iha tanvam pühi z 8 z 
For most of this vs cf. KS 37. 15, 16. I think pratispacah 
is right: cf. TS 5. 7, 3. 1. | 
yo 'smün práücyá dico 'gh&yur abhidását | etat sa rechäd 
acmavarma po ‘stu | asmin daksiniy’ dicah | asmän praticyä 
digah z 9-11 z 
Cf. the following hymn. For abhidasa(t) might also be 
red abhidaüsati.—I am almost certain that three verses ar 
ment to be red here insted of one, the last two padas 
being nothing but short-hand methods of indicating a 
repetition of the vs with the variations indicated. If so, we 
should supply yo before, and aghayur abhi*** after, each 
of the last two padas, thus making vss 10 and 11. Cf. the 
similar treatment of vss 1-4 above, hymn 11, vss 6-8, and 
hymn 15, vs 6. 
13. 
For protection (especially against demons). 
C£ Q 5. 10. 1. 


(04a 19) asmàün udicyà dicah (94b 1) asmàn dhruvüya 
dicah yo smün ürdhvaya dico ghäyur abhidäsät z (2) tat 
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sa ritsád acmáüvarma no stu | (vs 1) prácyái dice вуаһа | 
(уз 2) daksinäyäi dice (3) svähä | (vs 3) praticai dice svaha | 
(vs 4) udicyai dice svähä | (vs 5) dhroväyäi di-(4)-ce sväha | 
(vs 6) ürdhvayai dice svähä | (vs 7) dive svähä | (vs 8) an- 
tariksäya svä-(5)-hä | (vs 9) деуе (1) svàhà (vs 10) z 3 z iti 
räksoghnasüktam z z 
For vs 1 сі. С 5. 10. 1. In it read asmàn, 'smiün, 'ghayur, 
rechid for ritsad, acmiivs, and ‘stu. 
The remaining formulae mostly need no emendation: 
in vs 4 read praticyai. In vs 10 deve must certainly be 
a corruption of prthivyüi, which I should not hesitate to 
put in the text: it probably arose in the first place thru 
the accidental omission of the syllable pr, after which a 
later copyist changed the monstrous-looking thivyäi to a 
more reasonable-looking form. The label of the hymn 
should be red iti raksoghnasüktam. 


14. 
Against all manner of demons. 


(94b 6) mahäkantham karisäjam abaddhyädam anähutam 
osthas kokhamukha-(7)-c ca yas täy ito näcayämasi (vs 1) 

rämadanta sodanam prahäram ahinäsi-(3)-kam upavrttram 
balähakam khenam gardabhanädinam | grddhram hastyäya- 
пат (9) tyä | pramrsyädina satyamarn | (vs 2?) | 

bhimahastarn sarisrparn | bhrastáksarn mrdva-(10)-figulirn | 
nakhogram dancaviryam tin рагу andami bhi püpadarn | 
(vs 3?) 

jigismáno rüpakarh | atho calalyarn cevalatürn | tandam 
agre tundika dalyam ca uta (12) vatsaparn | (vs 4?) 

disagranthyam  sanisrasam  udranyedarn  cürusyantüm 
idiya-(13)-j&ána kecavarn raksag caraty ühutam (vs 5?) 

barhih predam icchati | asyáu napüsyo-(14)-c cage jüanu- 
rayameukihyanas tay ito nüácayámasi | (vs 6?) 

yas kumä-(15)-rän jarasyümi trnàm (?) dásasur aráyah ke 
¢yakila na yohvanä-(16)-nahamtvaktica tam ito nàcayamasi | 
(vs Т) 

hiräjio näma gehyo räya (17) näma sünuha | tam ito nā- 
cayämasi z (vs 8) 

nitilambhaksam äkhi-(18)-dam vanakrocam ca roruharh | 
ämädam prayatisinarn paryarndanam paridra-(19)-vam vrka- 
sya nrcagam gränam tüy ito nücayümasi (vs 9) z 4 z 
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This hymn consists largely of a list of demons, whom its 
purpose is to exorcize. Its flavor strongly suggests О 8, 6, 
which is directed against demons which attack women in 
pregnancy and travail: but whether this is the exact appli- 
cation of our verses or not is not clear. I seem to detect 
in vss T and 8 rather a reference to demons which attack 
children. But the text as a whole is very corrupt, and I can 
get no clearer idea of what it is all about than what I hav 
just said. Q 8.6 also consists largely of a mere list of demons, 
a sort of demoniacal Almanach de Gotha; many of the names 
it contains ar, as Whitney's note says, “unknown elsewhere 
and untranslatable". This is a fortiori true of our hymn, which 
contains only one or two of the names found ( 8. 6. Even 
the division of verses is highly problematic in some cases; 
possibly tán ito nücay&masi should be supplied at the end of 
each stanza, see Introduction p. 377. 

Vs 1 is fairly clear, Read Кагіѕајаш іп райа а. Іа раба с 
I cannot better osthas: the following word is of course koka". 
In pada d read tün ito. 

Vs2: pada a, perhaps raisabhadantam sodarar (*big-bellied"?) 
pada b, ahinisikath is certainly sound. padas c-d seem all 
right (reading upavrtrati), tho khenam is otherwise unknown. 
In padas e-f (if they really belong to vs 2!) the only certain 
word is grdhram. 

Vs 3: padas a-b ar all right if we read bhrastüksam. The 
margin has marimrcam, evidently as a substitute for sarisrpam. 
For padas c-d I suggest hesitatingly nakhogram dancaviryazlı 
tähı paryasyämy abhipädän. 

Vs 4: pada a, jigisamüpo*. pada b, calalyath may conceal 
a form related to calalt Perhaps we may read cevalam for 
caralatäm; cf. Q 1.11. 4, where cevala is an epithet of the 
afterbirth (jarüyu) Or the syllable tà may belong to the 
next pada. pada c should probably end with tundikam (C 8. 6. 5), 
and pada d may be red dalyati ca uta vatsapam. The name 
vatsapa occurs Ç 8. 6. 1, but dalya is an unknown word, 
and of course open to suspicion. 

Ys 5: I can suggest no improvement. I suspect that pada b 
ends with ca plus a participial form from arusyati The name 
kecava occurs ( 8.6. 23. Му verse-division may be incorrect; 
it looks very likely that 5d goes closely with 6a. 
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Vs 6: except that the täy of the last pada should be (pro- 
bably) tān (possibly tà) I can make no suggestion. 

Vs 7 is also too much for me, tho it of course contains 
some words that ar obviously correct or nearly so. 

Vs 8: pada b, read ’räyo näma sünuhä. 

Vs 9: most of the names here look sound, and I at least 
can venture no improvement on those which do not. In the 
last pada of course read tän ito. In pada c possibly ghränän? 


15. 
To Indra, for prosperity. 


(95a 1) yag ca bhäumä уа ca sphäti yayorja yo rasasya 
te | havämi cakra tärm han taya prattäm (2) cacipate kseträt 
kseträd äharämi sphärmti sarväm cacipate | tayäham vrtra- 
han (3) patum ä harämi | grhäß upa yas te sitä bhagä 
ksetre | árádhir yac caciyate | (4) atho yä nisthä te ksetre 
itv üáhársi vrabmaná | yat khale nasay üde yad gosthe yac 
ca (5) gevadhäu | athotkussyümse tasya te rasam à dadhe | 
ürjä yä te nrpa tasyorjä yäva-(6)-hatasya te ürjam te pa- 
gyamänasyorjam pistät tädadhe | te nrpa tasyorjävätä asya 
(7) te | ürjam te pihyamänasyorjäm pakvä te ürjä yä te 
pranugdhasyojà yà madhita-(8)-sya te | ürjä te duhyamäna- 
syorjam dugdhàn tádade | à tetade gaväm ürjam ü-(9)-rjäm 
avityà dadhe | ajädya ürjam ädäyäta ekacapä dadhe ürjä 
yä te (10) purusürjä citte ca vedye | ürjä te sarvesäm aham 
grhänäm vrahmanä dade (11) z 5 z 

Read as follows: 

yaç са bhümä yä ca sphütir yà corji yo rasag ca te | harimi 
сакта {ай аһаш {уауй prattän cacipate z 1 z 

ksetrat ksetrid aharimi sphatizh sarvarh cacipate | tayaharn 
vrtrahah pitum šharámi grhšñ upa z 2 z 

yas te citi bhagah ksetre ärädhir yag cacipate | atho ya 
nisthä te ksetre ita (ito) Ahärsi brahmanä z 3 z 

In pada d the only question is one of sandhi—whether the 
original text red ito or ita. In pada a there is a real problem, 
and I am by no means certain of my attempted solution: I 
hav assumed cità(h) as a ppp. from the root cl-; undoutedly 
a bold assumption, but I can see no more likely guess. 

yat khale rasam ädade yad gosthe yac ca gevadhäu | Fathot- 
kussyärhse 4 tasya te rasam üdade z 4 z 
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Pada c is hopeless. I am fairly confident of my restoration 
of pada a: the signs for na and ra ar easily confused in Cà- 
radā, and yat may be taken as a conjunction, tho it would be 
better to hav it agree with the noun as a relativ pronoun. 

ürjä yä te nrpa tasyorjä yävahatasya te | ürjarı te pacya- 
münasyorjam pistü ta à dade z 5 z 

Pada a: yü-avahatasya? pada d: pistät might stand were it 
not for the parallels pakvath and dugdbath of pada d in vss 6 
and 7, which make the accus. almost certain here. 

(ürjä ya) te nrpa tasyorjä 7 vätä asya T te | irjar te pisya- 
mänasyorjäm pakvüm ta (à dade) z 6 z 

The first two and last two words of this verse are evidently 
ment to be supplied from the preceding and following verses. 
The method used by our ms to indicate such omissions of 
repeated passages is often very imperfect. Compare 12. 9, and 
Introduction p. 377.— Note the curious chiasmus in the second 
hemistichs of this and the preceding verses: pacyamanasya... 
pistür, pisyamánasya . . . pakvárh. 

.  ürjà yî te pradugdhasyorjà yà maditasya te | drjath te du- 

hyamünasyorjun dugdhüm ta à dade z 7 z 
& te dade gavüm ürjam ürjäm avinäm ä dade | ajänäm ürjäm 
adayüta üikacaphàm à dade 2 8 z 

The constant interchange between the stems ürj and ürjà 
is striking. Insted of the genitivs avinäm and ajänäm perhaps 
derivativ adjectivs (avityäm?) analogous to aikagaphäm (from 
ekacapha) may hav stood here originally. Pada d begins, of 
course, with ata(s), and is hypermetric if my reconstruction is 
correct (perhaps read with secondary crasis atüika*). 

ürjä yä te purugäpäm ürjä 7 cittecavedye T urjári te sarve- 
sim aham grhánám brahmanädade z 9 z 

The restoration of purugänäm is made nearly certain by the 
preceding stanza and the metrical requirements. I cannot 
solv pada b. 

16. 
To the soma-drink, for blessings. 
RV 1. 187; KS 40. 8. 


(95a 11) piturn na stogarn maho dharmánarn tavisi | yasya 
trito vyojasä vr- (12)-tram viparyamardayat | svädo pito 
madho pito vayam tva vivrämahe | asmäka-(13)-m avitä 
bhava | utta nas pittav (pituv?) & gahi givag giväbhir ütibhih 
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mayobhür a-(l4)-dvisenyas sakhä suceva edhi nah tava 
tye pito rasa rajinsy anu visthitah di-(15)-vi vata iva gritäh 
tava tye pito dadatah tava svatistha te pito | pra svädmäno 
rasä-(16)-näm tuvyagrivä iverate | yat te pito mahanarm 
devànam mano hitam | akäri cä-(17)-ru ketunä tavähim 
avasävadhit yad adas pito ajagan vivasva parvatünüm (15) 
aträ cin no madhupito ram bhaksäya gamyänm | yat te soma 
gaägiro yavägiro bhajä-(19)-mahe | vätäpe piva id bhava | 
уай араш osadhinäm balirı samäricä-(95b 1)-mahe | vätäpe 
piva id bhava | karamba osadhe bhava pivo vrkka udärathih 
(2) vätäpe piva id bhava | tan tva vayarn pito vacobhir gavo 
na havya susü-(3)-dima | asmäbhyam tvä sadamädam de- 
vebhyas tvä sadamädam z6 z 

pitum....*mardayat z1z 

Read nu for na (pada a) and tavisth (pada b) Pada d 
seems better than the reading of the parallel texts, viparvam 
ardayat. This vs also occurs VS 34. 7 and N 9. 35. 

svado.... bhava z2z 

Pada b: vivrümahe is very likely corrupt (the other texts 


have vavrmahe), but cf. BR s. v. varj with vi, 3). 


uta nas pitar & gahi civac....edhi nah z 3 z 

tava tye....iva critih z 4 z 

tava tye....iverate z 5 z 

Pada b: read svidistha. Pada d: read tuvigriva. 

yat te pito....avasiivadhit z 6 х 

The only different reading in RV and KS is tve for yat te 
in pada a. 

yad adas....gamyüm z 7 z 

Pada d: read ‘rath (perhaps also gamyäh, as the parallel 
texts do?) 

yat te soma....id bhavaz 8 z 

Pada a: read gavüciro. 

yad apim....id bhava z 9 z 

(Pada b seems superior to the reading of the parallel texts.) 

karambha osadhe....id bhava z 10 z 

tarı tva vayath....sadhamadam z 11 z 

Padas c-d: read sadhamüdam both times. 
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17. 
To Agni and the Maruts. 
Vss 1-9 — RV 1. 1%. 


(95 b 4) prati tyarn cárum adhvaram gopithäya prahüyase | 
marudbhir agna à gahi | (vs 1) 

(5) na hi devo na martyo mahas tava kratum puräh ma- 
rudbhir agna & gahi | (vs 2) 

yameha (6) rajaso vidur vicve deväso adruhah marudbhi | 
(vs 3) 

ye cubhra ghoravarpa-(7)-sas suksaträso rigädasah ma- 
rudbhi | (vs 4) 

ya ugrä arkam änrtar anädr-(8)-stäsa ojasä | marudbhi | 
(vs 5) 

ye nükasyüdhi rocane divi devas sa-(9)-hisate | marudbhi | 
(vs 6) 

ayam ksayanti parvatän tiras samudram ojasä | (10) ma- 
rudbhi | (vs 7) 

ä ye tanvanti racmibhis tiras samudram arnavam | ma- 
rudbhi | (vs 8) 

abhi tva (11) pirvapitaya srjami somyamm madhu | ma- 
rudbhi | (vs 9) e 

ä yantu maruto ga-(12)-näi stuta dadhatu no rayim | à 
tvä kanvä hüsata grnamtu vipra te dhi-(13)-yah marudbhir 
agna ā gahi (vs 10) z 7 z anu 3 z 

Theetext of this hymn is practically as it is written, except 
that“the third pada (refrain) of vss 3-9 is abbreviated in the 
ms. Vs1 is also found SV 1. 16, Käug 127. 7, and N 10. 36.— 
Vs 2: pada b, read parah for puräh.—Vs 3: for yameha read 
perhaps (with RV 1. 19. 3) ye maho.—Vs 4 pada b: perhaps 
ricadasah should be red (with RV vs 5), but ris- and rig- are 
almost interchangeable.— Vs 5 pada a: read ánrcur. Pada b: 
read an&dhrstüsa.— Vs 7 pada a: read probably ya lükhayanti 
parvatän, with RV vs 7.—Vs 8 also occurs MS 4. 11. 2.— 
Vs 9 pada a: read pürvapltayas? but better, *pltaye with RV 
vs 9, and all other texts (see Conc.). This vs entire occurs 
N 10, 37, and pada a repeatedly elsewhere, see Cone. —Vs 10 
(ef. RV 1. 14.2): pada a, read ganüis: pada с, read perhaps 
ahüsata? pada d: read probably grnanti. 


= 
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18. 
To various gods, for blessings. 
Cf. C 7. 33. 1, and the following hymn. 


(35b 13) sarn ma sificantu (14) marutas вага рйза вага 
vrhaspatih sam mayam agnis sirncatu prajayä ca (15) dha- 
nena ca | dirgham äyug krnotu me | (vs 1) 

Sam m4 sificantv äAdityäs sam mà si-(16)-ficantv agnayah 
indras sam asmän sirncatu (vs 2) 

sificantv anusä sam arkä rsa-( 17)-уас са ye | püsä sam 
siücatu gandharvüpsarasas sar] mà sificantu devatah (vs 3) 

(18) bhagas sar sificatu prthivi sarn ma sificantu уй diva | 
antariksam sam (19) sificantu pradicas sam m4 sificantu ya 
dicah (vs 4) . 

ас̧а sarn sificantu kr-(20)-sayah sam mà siücantv osadhih 
sam mds sam sificantu nabhyas sar mà si-(06a 1)-йсапїп 
sindhavah samudräs sam | (vs 5) 

sam màs sificantv äpas sam mä sificantu vr-(2)-stayah 
satyam sam asmäna sificatu prajayá ca dhanena ca | dirgham 
ayus kr-(3)-notu me (v5 6) z 1 z 

The division of verses which I hav introduced in this rig- 
marole is highly problematic: the ms indicates, as usual, no 
division, and the sense gives little help. I,think it most pro- 
bable that there were more than six verses in the hymn as 
originally recited; perhaps the normal nine, Padas d and e 
of vss 1 and 6 ar to be supplied at the end of each vs. 

Vs 1 — Q 7. 33. 1 (all that Q 7. 33 consists of). _ 

Vs 3: pada a is corrupt. The only fairly certain thin®about 
it is that Usas appeared in it. It might be written siücantv 
asmän usasas, 

Vs 4: рада b, dirah (b. 

Vs 5: pada a, &cüs. pada c, probably read sazh mà sincantu 
nadyas. 

Vs 6: pada a, m& for mas. pada c, asmän for asmäna. 

19. | 
To various gods, for blessings. 
Cf. the preceding hymn. 
(96a 3) sam bhargo varcasi magne sar visnus pustyäsrjat 


(4) ksetram sam asmün sificatu prajayä ca dhanena ca | 
äyusmantarm krnotu mam (vs 1) 
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(5) sam virád varcasá mügne sam destri pustyüsrjat idà 
sam asmän si-(6)-ficatu prajaya ca dhanena ca | (vs 2) 

sam dhati varcasd magne sam siktih pustyäsrjat (7) sarn 
devo smän aryamä prajayä ca dhanena ca | (vs 3) 

sam amco varcasä mägne sarn vä-(5)-yuh pustyäsrjat 
vätas sam asmän sificatu prajayá ca dhanena ca | (vs 4) 

(9) sam sabhä varcasä mägne sam sarä pustyäsrjat | 
süryà sarh | (vs 5) 

sam (10) savità varcas& mügne sar süryas pustyäsrjat | 
candra sam (vs 6) 

sarn pacavo varca-(ll)-ságne sarn yajüas pustyásrjat | 
daksinä sam | (vs 7) 

sā mā sificatu dravinam (12) sam sä sificatv indriyam | 
. tejas sam | (vs 8) ^ 

sam mà sifücatu varcámsi sam mà si-(13)-ücantu bhütayah 
sarasvati sam asmän sificatu prajayi ca dhanena ca | (14) 
Ayusmantam krnotu mà (v8 9) z 2 z 

All the vss ar to be red with 5 padas, supplying the nec- 
essary parts of padas c, d, and e, where the text is ab- 
breviated, from vss 1 or 9. 

Vs 5: pada c, read probably süryas. 

Vs 6: pada c, candras. 

Va 8: pada a, sam for sā. pada b, mā for sū. 


20. 
Against nocturnal and hidden dangers. 
С 19. 47. 

(96a 14) A rätri pärthivam rajas pitaras pra-(15)-yu аһа- 
mabhih divas sudhànsi vrhativa tisthasa & tvecam vartate 
tamah (vs 1) 

na ya-(16)-syas param dadrce na yoyavad yasya sasyüm 
nimisate rejati | aristäca-(17)-sya ca ud urvati sasya ca 
rätri päram acimahi | bhadre päram agimahi (vs 2) 

(18) ete rätre nrcaksaso drstüro navatir navah acitis samtv 
ästä uto te (19) sapta saptatih (vs 3) 

sastyuc ca sad u ca revaty апсас̧аї yamca nacannihi 
catvarac ca-(96b l)-tváringac ca trayas trincac ca vüdini z 
(уз 4) 

dvä ca уійс̧ас са te rätri ekäda-(2)-gävamä tebhir no 
dya payubhir nr p&hi duhitanr divah (vs 5) 
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raksä mäkir no a-(3)-ghacansa icata mà no duccansa 
icata | mà no dya gavãrh steno mäväinärh vrkäisatah | (vs 6) 

(4) sägvänärn bhadre taskaro mä nrnäm yätudhänyah | 
paramebhis pathibhi steno dä-(5)-vatu taskarah | (vs 7) 

parena datvati rajjus parenäyur aksatu andho rätri tistadhü- 
(6)-mam acirsanim ahirh krnu | (vs 8) 

hano vrkasya jambhayä dväinarm nrpate ja-(7)-hi | täirätri 
vicämasi sapustyämasi jägrvi (vs 9) 

gobhyo nac carma ya-(8)-cchäd acvebhyas purusebhyah 
(vs 10) z 3 Z 

Vs 1 (also found in RVKh 10. 127, 1, VS 34. 32, N 9. 29): 
pada b, read with C pitur aprüyi dh’. pada c, divas sadääsi 
brhati vi(?) with Q. pada d, tvesai. 

Vs 2: pada a, yoyuvad. pada b: hopeless, Q’s reading is 
viçvam азу nivigate yad ejati. It does not seem likely to 
me that Ppp had this reading, but I cannot reconstruct a 
substitute. pada c, as bad as pada b (q. v.). Q has arisfäsas 
ta urvi tamasvati. 

Vs 3 also occurs RVKh 10. 127. 2, CQ 9. 28. 10. pada a, 
perhaps read ye te for ete, with the other texts. pada b, 
drastiro, nava. pada c, santy (?) asta. 

Vs 4: pada a, sastic. pada b, pañeñçat pañca, and for na- 
cathnihi possibly summnayi with Ç? pada d, I suspect vüdini, 
but C's vajini is not too alluring. 

Vs 5: pada b, rütry (rtr, *àvamáh. pada d, ni for nr? 

Vs 6: pada d, mávinüm vrka īçata (with Ç)? 

Vs 7: pada a, macviinim. pada d, dhävatu. 

Vs 8: pada b, parenäghäyur arsatu. pada c, either trsta- 
dhümam with CQ, or perhaps tikspadh*? pada d, acirsäpam. 

Vs 9: pada a, hanü. pada b is very corrupt (C reads stenam 
drupade jahi, which is as likely to hav been Ppp's reading as 
anything that occurs to me). pada c, tvayi rātri. pada d, pro- 
bably svapisyämasi jägrhi. 

Vs 10: needs no change (Q reads yacchücvebhyah). 


21. 
To night, for protection from nocturnal dangers. 
Q 19. 48. 


(96b 8) atho yäni tamassahe yäni (9) cäntas parenihi 
{апі уе pari dadhmasi | (vs 1) 
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rätri mätar usase nä pa-(10)-ri dhehi jusä no ahnä pari 
dadätv ahas tubhyam vibhävari (vs 2) 

yadi kifi ce-(11)-darn pated yadi kim dedam sarisrpam yadi 
kifi ca padvad äsunvan tasmä tvam (12) rätri pähi nah (vs 3) 

sā paccät sähi mädhuras sattaräd adharäd uta | go-(13) 
-päya no vibhävari stotäras ta iha ssasi | (vs 4) 

ye rätrim anutisthanti (14) ye ca bhütesu jägrabhi | pagün 
ye sarvän raksantu te nätvamasi jagra-(15)-tu te nas pacu- 
bhir jägratu (vs 5) 

veda väi rätri te näma ghrtäci nämi vä-(16)-si | täm tvä 
bharadväjo veda sà no vitte dhi jágrvi (v5 6) z 4 2 

Vs 1: pada a, C has cayüámahe for tamassahe, but I do not 
venture to change Ppp's reading, even tho its meaning is 
not evident. pada b, parinahi. pada c, te for ye? dadmasi. 

Vs 2: pada a, nah pari dehi, pada b, usa, ahne. 

Vs 3: pada b, cedam. pada c, äcrnvan? pada d, tasmat. 

Vs 4: pada a, să paçcāt pāhi sā puras. pada b, sottaräd. 
pada d, smasi. | 

Vs 5 (except the fifth pada, found also in KS 37. 10): pada b, 
jägrati. pada c, raksanti. pada d, te na ätmasu ја". рада e, 
pacubhir may be construed as associativ: pacusu not required. 

Vs 6: pada b, nima va asi. pada d, jagrhi. 


22. 
With the offering of a “vistarin” rice-mess; for blessings. 
Vss 1-8 — CQ 4. 34. 


(96b 17) vrahmási ciro vrhad asya prstharn vämadevyam 
udaram odanasya | chandän-(18)-si paksäu mukham asya 
satyam vistä yajfias tapaso dhi jätä | (vs 1) 

anastä-(19)-e guddhäs pavanena pütag gucayac cucin api 
yanti lokän | vistárina-(20)-m odanam ye pacanti näihisäm 
sisnam pra dahäj jätavedäh näihisärn (97a 1) sisnäm pra 
dahati jätavedäh (vs 2) 

svarge loka bahu strinim esäm näinän yasah pari (2) 
musnäti retä z yäste yama upa yati devin sam gandharväir 
asaditi syäumyäih (vs 3)' 

(3) vistárinam odanarh ye pacanti ndinanivanti sajate kuta¢ 
cana | rathi ya bhütvä (4) rathayän iyate paksi ya bhüt- 
väpya divamı gamayati | (vs 4) 

esa yajfio vitato bahistho (5) vistárapakvo divam à samáda 
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eatuskumbhyäm caturdhä dadäti ksirena prajä (6) udakena 
dadhna | (vs 5) 

etäs tvä kulyä upa yanti vievahä svarge loke svadhayä 
pi-(7)-nvamänä | ghrtabradä madhukulyä svarodakä ksirena 
pürnà udakena da-(8)-dhnà | (vs 6) 

etis tvà nulyà upa yanti vicvatas svarge loka svadhaya 
mädayanti | (9) pundarikam kumidam san tanoti vicam сӣ- 
lükham gapakho muläli | svarge lo-(10)-ke svadhaya pin- 
vamänä upa mä tisthanti puskarinis samakta | (vs 7) 

yam odanam paca-(11)-si migraddhadhäno vistärinam lo- 
kajitiyarn svargyam sa mem mà ksesta sadam i-(12)-sya- 
mano vievarupä kämadughä dhenur astu me | (vs 8) 

vrsabharn santarn saha sáunrta-(13)-yà svarge loke amrtam 
duhäne | yeme puträs pitarac ca sati te tvà vistäri-(14)-d 
upa sarve sadeyuh (vs 9) 

ya imüni yajñšán abhi visthatani yasyeme lokäs sva (15) 
svadhayä samaktäh yeme päuträ uta ye pitämahäs tebhyo 
vistärann amrtä (16) ni dhuksva z (vs 10) 

yat prthiviyam yady antariksam yadi divam devataya 
Jagantha ye-(17)-me prapäuträh | prapitämahäg ca tebhyo 


, vistürinn anu prajfiesu tatra (vs 11) 


svarge loke (18) apsarasa enam jaya bhütvopacerate vis- 
tärinam odanam ye pacanty asmin lo-(19)-ke daksinayüs 
pariskrtam (vs 12) 

ninnudäinärn sväny apa tanäd adhi bibhran cam asye 
(97b 1) krnvo vigrhibhran (P) gatämasu (vs 13) 

apamcam pratima kurcy adharaciyarn striyarh naya | ati- 
(2)-marh daca parvatin айта navyä daca | (vs 14) 

adharäcim apācīm ato kulaçalārh bhi-(3)-sarn bibhran cam 
asyai krnvas tenainarn pratimámasi | (vs 15) 

&janiruja bilam bilad a-(4j-rnyàmakurv aranyüd aranam 
nn | mrgän anu prapätaya vätasyäinä gikhäm (5) kuru | 
(vs 16) 

vatügre yassä hrdayam manor esv anu dadhmasi | bibhran 
cam asyai krnvo (6) viddharn samamaktandase | (vs 17) 

сагуат anu pariplava tám antar à dyäväprthivi ц-(7)- 
bhe | yathä na vadhri däntaräd vica tülam ivopari | (vs 18) 

agam asyai vàto vatv a-(B)-cam tad ati süryah atho yad 
annam agnüti tatas si visuvattararh | (vs 19) 

sihhas te stu (9) caksusa йу ека | (vs 20) 
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esa vam agnim antar& | sa vicvarhcau vy asyatu yathà 
vam sa (10) manty uttarastyog canäyusi | (vs 21) 

utpataya cimidav ati|imau vy asya dampati-(11)-s pakvam 
marnsam ivacindm meham asmin patau rarnstamossyo cay- 
ane sve | jaha-(12)-ti vasanoc cam ahir jirnam iva tvacam 
(vss 22-23) - 

yatha mrtügc ca jivamc cásmin lo-(13)-ke vyokasah evesau 
dampati stam asmin loke vyokasau z (vs 24) 

pitäs pi-(14)-taräu tustärmätärmätämahäs ќепа угаһапаз 
tena cchandasas svargo lokäs sva-(15)-rgasya lokar gamayate 
ya ivam veda (vs 25) 

z anu 4 z ziti crüáddhavra-(16)-hmanam z z om asmin 
loke vyokasau z z ity atharvani (17) pá&ippaladacakhayaám 
sasthas kändah z 

Vs 1: pada a, brahmäsya ciro brhad*. pada d, vigtärl or 
vistári-yajn*: játah. 

Vs 2: pada a, pütäc. padas d and e, näitegärı gignath. (Is 
pada e an accidental repetition of pada d,— case of ditto- 
grafy?) 

Vs 3: pada a, loke, strāiņam. pada b, yamab, retab. pada c, 
äste for yäste? pada d, madate for asaditi? säumyaih. 

Vs 4: pada b, perhaps näinän avartis? pada c, ha for ya? 
perhaps rathayana for -yan? pada d, probably read paksı ha 
bhütvapi divaih sameti. 

Vs 5: pada a, vahistho (but the reading of the Q mss; as 
well as Ppp, is bah!). pada b, sastida. pada c, catuskumbhyar 
(acc. sg.)? pada d, I believ that praja must represent a fourth 
instr. form: possibly prksa? 

Vs 6: pada b, pinvamanah. pada c, madhukulyüs svarodakah. 

Vs 7: pada a, kulya for nuly&. pada b, loke, müdayantib. 
pada c, kumudaii. pada d, bisari calükam caphako mulàlt. 
pada e, svadhaya. pada f, samaktáh. 

Vs 8: pada a, probably migram dadhäno. pada b, perhaps 
lokajitum? pada с, me for mem, madam for sadam. pada d, 
vicvarüpi. 

Vs 9: pada a, sabat sünrtäya. pada b, perhaps duhünam. 
pada c, ya ime, santi. pada d, vistárinn. 

Vs 10: pada a, ya imän yajnan abhi visthito 'si. pada b, 
omit sva. pada c, ya ime. pada d, vistárinn amrtam ni dhr, 
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Vs 11: pada a, probably read yadi prthivim. pada b, prob- 
ably devatiyar (possibly devataya). pada c, ya ime pada d, 
anu-pra-jnesva ? 

Vs 12 seems correct as it stands, | 

Vs 13: I cannot solv the first part. The last part is perhaps 
to be red bibhrah cam asyäi krumo vigrhitfü catämasi. The 
letter h of vigrh: is doutful: Barret thinks the sign bhra of 
the ms is fairly clear, but bhra and tra ar nearly inter- 
changeable, and the тоже] г із written ra countless times. _ 

Vs 14: padas a-b, apächh pratimärı krdhy adharäcin sriyariı 
naya. pada c, atimän. 

Vs 15: pada b, I read bisarı for bhisam: both this and 


_ kulacalath seem to be designations of plants. pada c, krnmas. 


Verses 16-19 ar in bad shape and I can offer little. 

Vs 16: padas a-b: aranyam 4-kurv? pada с, =йіпӣю, 

Vs 17: pada a, yasya? pada b, manor might be sanor also. 
pada d, *ktandase might equally well be *kundase. 

Vs 18: pada e, no adhri? 

Vs 19: pada d, perhaps tad asti visavat*? 

Vs 20 is quoted (by pratika, cf. our introduction p. 376 È) 
from 2. 58. 3, where it is given in full, tho in a corrupt form: 
see Barret, JAOS 30, 233. (The word astu is there omitted— 
evidently by error. Our caksusa stands for caksuso.) 

Vs 21 (cf. 2. 58. 6 and 3): pada a, esa viui agnir antarah. 
pada b, visvañcšu. pada c, probably yathä värı nago asati 
(ef Barret, 1. c.). pada d is unintelligible to me: it may belong 
to the following verse. 

Vss 22-23: I can do little more than the division of words 
implies. The second pada seems all right (reading dampati). 

The last two padas ar all right except for the words va- 
вапос cam, which I can do nothing with. 

Vs 24: pada a, jiväc. pada c, evemau. Otherwise the verse 
needs no change. 

Vs 25: this appears to be a prose passage of brähmana- 
like character, and it may well be douted whether it origin- 
ally belonged to the hymn. I cannot construe the first part 
of it. Read brahmani, chandasa, lokam (for lokar), and evan 
(for ivam). Compare the Vedic Concordance under tena brah- 
manî and tena chandasü.— The colofon should probably be 
red iti gräddhabrähmanam, and should be taken as referring 
specifically to this last stanza (or, possibly, *brahma, referring 
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to the whole hymn?) Note that after it the last pada of vs 24 
is repeated. This is in itself an indication that the hymn 
really ends with vs 24. In a number of other cases our ms. 
repeats at the end of a hymn the last pada of the last 
stanza!, introducing it by the syllable om. 

1 Such repetitions occur, according to a list which Barret sends me, 
at the end of 1. 92, 1. 112, 2, 8, 2, 28, 2, 73, 2, 91, 8. 10, 8. 80, 4, 7, 4. 97 
und (P) after vs 6 of 4.17. 


Armageddon.— By Dart, Hart, Professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.! 


Theodore Roosevelt concluded his speech before the 
Chicago Convention on August 5, 1912 with the words: We 
stand at Armageddon, and we battle for the Lord. Armageddon 
denotes the place of a final battle, just as Waterloo is used 
for an overwhelming defeat, or as F. A. Beyerlein called 
his sensational novel in which he endeavored to point out 
some alleged defects in the German army, Jena oder Sedan? 
(Berlin, 1903) the meaning of this title being, Will the con- 
ditions prevailing in the German army lead to Jena or to 
Sedan, to a great disaster, as in 1806, or to a notable victory, 
as in 1870? 

Similarly the author of the Maccabean homily in the Book 
of Joel, which was written toward the end of Simon's reign 
(about 136 ». c.) when Antiochus VII Sidetes sent his general 
Cendebsus against Judah, says, If the enemies of the Chosen 
People should attempt a new invasion, Juve will bring them 
down into a Valley of Jehoshaphat where they will be annihilated, 
as the Moabites, Ammonites and Meunites? were exterminated 
in the Valley of Berachah when they marched against Jeru- 
salem in the days of Jehoshaphat (about 850 z. c.).3 

The name Valley of Jehoshaphat is now given to the Valley 
of Kidron which separates Mount Zion from Mount Olivet. 
This designation (which cannot be traced beyond the fourth 
century a. D.) may be based on the fact that in the account 
of the Maccabean victory, given in 1 Macc. 16, 9, Simon's son, 
John Hyrcanus, is said to have pursued Cendeb:eus as far as 
Kedron. This place, however, is not the Kidron Valley on 
the east side of Jerusalem, but the fortress of Kedron, ї. е. 
the present Katra, SE of Jamnia, NE of Ashdod, about 
3'/2 miles SW of Ekron. The Jews as well as the Christians 
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and Mohammedans of Palestine believe that the Last Judg- 
ment wil be held in the Kidron Valley, and just as the Kidron 
Valley, on the east side of Jerusalem, id supposed to be the 
scene of Doomsday, so the Valley of Hinnom, south of Jeru- 
salem, is regarded as the place of the future punishment of 
the wicked: the name Gehenna is the Hebrew Gé-Hinnóm, 
Valley of Hinnom. 

. Armageddon, the place of the final battle, is derived from 
Rev. 16. 16: He gathered them together to a place called in the 
Hebrew tongue Armageddon (nat suvayayev abrobs ele tév тбтоу 
tùy xahoúpavov ‘“Eßpaioti Appayeñov). The Revised Version has 
Har-Magedon (Westcott-Hort reads"Ap Maqs&ov). Luther's 
Bible gives the name with an initial h. "The Vulgate has 
Armagedon.! Luther's Harmageddon is preferable to Arma- 
geddon, because the name undoubtedly represents the Hebrew 
Har-Megiddón, the Mount (or Hill) of Megiddo. Hommel's 
conjecture (1890) that Harmageddon is a corruption of Har- 
Mé‘éd,* the Mountain of the Assembly in Is. 14, 13 (i. e the 
Babylonian Olympus on whose summit the gods dwell) does 
not commend itself, although it was endorsed by Siegíried 
in his review of the twelfth edition of Gesenius' Hebrew 
lexicon (TLZ 20, 304).* There is no mythological element in 
the name Armageddon.: 

The so-called eschatological passages as well as the alleged 
Messianic prophecies in the Old Testament have, as a rule, 
a definite historical background, but when the prophetic bills 
drawn on the future were not honored, they were afterwards 
extended to Doomsday. It is true that the poetic imagery in 
Messianic and eschatological sections reflects certain ancient 
mythological ideas, but we find the same influence in modern 
poetry. We may speak of a thunderbolt or of a jovial fellow 
without being conscious of the original mythological ideas. If 
a newspaper writer refers to Cupid, or old Sol, or Jupiter 
Pluvius, we need not suppose that his religious ideas are in- 
fluenced by classical mythology. The day before yesterday was 
the second anniversary of the Titanic disaster—perhaps the 
greatest ocean tragedy which the world has ever known. A 
year ago a Baltimore newspaper said that on April 14, 1912 
Neptune, in his wrath against the monsters of the deep that 
were slowly conquering him, arose, and within the space of a 
few short hours swallowed the giant Titanic. This sounds very 
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mythological, but it is merely pseudo-poetic imagery. If we 
want to understand the eschatological passages of the Bible 
we must know Oriehtal imagery and allegory. Nor can we 
adopt Jensen's view (quoted by Zimmern in Gunkel's 
Schöpfung und Chaos, p. 389) that payedev is identical with 
pryaboy in Yessuiyabow, the consort of Epesyryad, i. e. the Ba- 
bylonian goddess of Hades (КАТ» 637, п. 2). 

When Roosevelt used the name Armageddon I dare say 
he had in mind, not the apocalyptic passage in the Book of 
Revelation, but the sixth stanza of W hittier's poem Rantoul. 
Robert Rantoul was a member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts and one of the great opponents of slavery. He died at 
his post in Washington, six days before the forty-seventh an- 
niversary of his birthday, on August 7, 1852, Whittier says 
um: We seemed to see our flag unfurled, 

Our champion waiting in his place, 
For the last battle of the world, 
The Armageddon of the race, * 


J. W. Bull, of Baltimore, published, in 1859, two discourses 
by F. E. Pitts, of Nashville, Tenn. The first of these addresses, 
which was delivered in the great hall of the Capitol in Feb- 
ruary, 1857, is entitled: Defense of Armageddon; or, Our 
Great Country Foretold in the Holy Scriptures; and the title : 
of the second discourse is: The Battle of Armageddon; or the 
World's Last Conflict between Civil and Religious Liberty on the 
One Side, and Political and Ecclesiastical Despotism on the 
Other. Charles Francis Adams lectured at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Feb. 17, 1914, on The Armageddon of 
Lancashire, An article, by Harold Kellock, in the Century 
Magazine for May, 1914, pp. 75-82, describing-the war that is 
being waged in New England against the gipsy- and the brown- 
tailed moths, is entitled The Winged Armageddon. A clever 
(but untrustworthy) editorial in the New York World (re- 
printed in the Baltimore Sun, June 11, 1914, p. 6, col. 7) 
pretending that Hearst and Roosevelt are twin souls having 
almost everything in common concludes with the paragraph: 
Armageddon is big enough for both of them, and Mr. Hearst 
is not averse to battle for the Lord provided the gate receipts 
are equitably divided. z 

On August 9, 1919—T had just returned from Europe, after 
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having attended the Oriental Congress at Athens—the Editor 
of the Baltimore Evening Sun called me up over the telephone, 
asking me whether I had seen Roosevelt's reference to Ar- 
mageddon at the end of his speech in Chicago on August 5; 
he was especially anxious to know whether Roosevelt likened 
himself to King Josiah of Judah or to Pharaoh Necho of 
Egypt. I said, I had not read Roosevelt's speech, but I 
should look it up, and let him know. After about an hour I 
gave the desired information, and the same evening the Sun 
published nearly a column stating, I had confessed that I had 
never heard of Armageddon, but that it might have been one 
of the great Babylonian battle-fields on the borders of Asia; 
the name probably meant The Mount of Magedom.— 

Now Armageddon (or, more correctly, Har-Magedon) means, 
of course, The Mount of Mageddon, and Mageddon is the 
Septuagintal rendering of the Hebrew Megiddo(n) which is 
one of the oldest cities in Palestine. It is referred to in the 
Amarna Tablets about 1400 s.c. In some reports of Egyptian 
officials, about m. c. 1500, contained in the new Petersburg 
papyrus recently published by Golenischeff,!! Megiddo 
appears at the head of the Canaanite cities (OLZ 17, 105. 202; 
cf. Mic. 25, n. *. Megiddo is the modern Lejjün on the road 
from Jenin (at the southeastern end of the Plain of Jezreel) 
to Haifä on the Mediterranean. The Mount of Megiddo is the 
ancient citadel of Megiddo, which is now known as Tell el- 
Mutesellim, i.e. The Hill of the Prefect. This site, which is 
about five minutes from el-Lejjiin, was excavated ten years 
ago (1903-5) under the auspices of the German Palestine ex- 
ploration society. 

Megiddo is connected with the Heb. gédiid, troop, and means 
place of troops, military station, garrison. The modern Arabic 
name el-Lejjün, which represents the Latin legio, legion, is a 
translation of the ancient designation, just as Tell el-Küdi is 
a translation of Dan. Similarly Nazareth is a translation of 
the old name Hethlon (or rather Hittalin = Hinnathön; cf. 
ZDMG 63, 514, n. 10) and the ancient volcano which is called 
Sinai in the Old Testament is now known as el-Bedr.!? Arab. 
badr means full moon, and Sinai is connected with the ancient 
Assyrian word for Moon, Sin, which means originally change." 

Har-Mageddon was a place of great strategic importance: 
it commanded not only the road along the southern edge of 
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the Plain of Jezreel, from the Jordan to the Mediterranean, 
but also the entrance to the Plain from the region south of 
Mount Carmel.'* The road from Egypt to Babylonia ran through 
this pass. The region around Megiddo held thrilling memories 
of battles of bygone days. Thutmosis III, perhaps the greatest 
Pharaoh in the history of Egypt, captured Megiddo about 1500, 
after be had defeated the kings of Canaan. King Ahaziah of 
Judah, the son of Jehoram and Ahab's daughter Athaliah, 
died at Megiddo after he had been hit by an arrow when he 
fled before Jehu about 840 x. c. King Josiah of Judah was 
defeated and slain at Megiddo when he ventured to oppose 
Pharaoh Necho II of Egypt in his expedition to the Valley 
of the Euphrates. Herodotus (2, 159) calls Megiddo Mayimios, 
with | for n; Josephus (Ani. 10, 5, 1) has Mevéy, = 35 — THD 
(EB 2611, n. 2. Also Meroz and Merom are corruptions of 
Meyiddo (see below, p. 419). 

The Waters of Merom must be identified with the Waters of 
Megiddo, i.e. the Kishon which drains the whole of the Plain 
of Jezreel and empties into the Mediterranean about half an 
hour east of Haiffi. Next to the Jordan it is the largest stream 
in Palestine. One of the principal branches of the Kishon, 
which is sometimes called the head of the river, flowed through 
Megiddo. The modern Arabic name of the Kishon is el- Mukálta'. 
This does not mean The Ford (Arab. така" ог тиа") but 
cut, 1. e, divided, branched. Kishón is dissimilution for Küshón, 
just as the name of the first river of Paradise is Pison, Pishón 
for Püshón (AJSL 26, 212, i). In post-Biblical Hebrew we 
find even nimös for véuoc. Kishin — Kishén is connected with 
Arabic kays (Heb. késh-eth) bow and means bowed, bent, curved, 
tortuous. 

Armageddon is mentioned in Rey. 16, 16 as the place of 
the last great battle against the kings of the world, not owing 
to its associations with the death of Ahaziah or the death of 
Josiah, but as the place of the great victory of the Israelites 
over the kings of Canaan, when the stars of heaven fought 
against Sisera. This battle began at Taanach by the Waters 
of Megiddo, about four miles SE of Megiddo. It is glorified 
in the great triumphal ode, preserved in the fifth chapter of 
the Book of Judges, which is generally held to be the oldest 
monument of Hebrew literature. It may have been composed 
about 1200 x. c. (IN 478). 
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The Israelites began to invade Palestine about 1400, whereas 
the ancestors of the Jews did not enter Palestine before 1100. 
The Israelites came from the northeast; the Jews from the 
south. The ancient Israelites, i e the forefathers of the Sa- 
maritans, were idolaters; Judah, on the other hand, is a col- 
lective name for the worshipers of Java. King of Judah is 
originally a title like the Mohammedan Commander of the 
Faithful. David forced the Israelites to adopt the worship of 
Java, but after the disruption of the empire (about 930) the 
Israelites relapsed again into idolatry.: 

The chief deity of the pre-Davidic Israelites was not the 
volcanic god Juvm, but the pastoral deity Jacob who was 
worshiped at Beth-el in the form of a bull:* He is referred 
to in the Song of Deborah as the Aur Israöl, the Bull of 
Israel; his bellow represents the thunder which frightened the 
steeds of the Canaanite chariots so that they became unmanage- 
able, and perished with their charioteers in the floods of the 
Kishon which had been swelled by a cloud-burst turning the 
surrounding country into an impassable morass. The elements 
were in league with the Israelites, or as the ancient poet ex- 
presses it, the stars of heaven fought against Sisera, A similar 
catastrophe befell the Turks in the battle against the French, 
which was fought near Mount Tabor on April 16, 1799: many 
of them who attempted to pass the morass in their flight 
perished. We must read in vv. 22. 21 of the ode: 

22 Then clattered the hoofs of the steeds at the bellow of Israel's Bull; 


21 Kishon's stream swept them away, extinguished the lives of his 
strong ones. 
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Ley saw forty years ago that vv. 21 and 22 must be trans- 
posed, but his metrical analysis of the poem was erroneous. 
He believed that the ode consisted of nine irregular stanzas, 
and that the lines were octametric. Even Professor Moore 
in his learned commentary on Judges (p. 156) states that the 
prevailing rhythm of the poem has four beats to the line (or 
rather hemistich). But the ode consists of seven stanzas, and 
each stanza has five lines with 3 + 3 beats. Apart from the in- 
troductory stanza, the poem falls into two sections: A == stanzas 
iiv, and B — stanzas v-vii. The last two stanzas should be 
transposed so that the anxiety of Sisera’s mother is depicted 
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before the death of Sisera. This must have been the sequence 
when the final gloss was added: 
So perish thine enemies all, but be thy friends as the sunrise! 
EE DC "ander ` "ob bo токур 

This epiphonema was originally addressed to Israel, not to 
Java; all the references ёо Јнун in the poem represent later 
additions, especially the description of Jrvn's departure from 
Seir (vv. 4 and 5)/* The three lines of this Judaic illustrative 
quotation have displaced three lines of the first stanza, viz. 
the initial line of the poem, which is preserved in v. 10, and 
the last two lines of the first stanza, which may have been: 
I'll sing | 

Of the march of Israel's myriads against Sisera, King of Megiddo; 

Of the fight of the stars of heaven and fiery flashes of lightning. 
In Hebrew: 

iu Top op Sy ban mais nays 
:рӯ2 лутао лукаў mv cix nma 

The last hemistich is responsible for the tradition that the 
leader in the fight against Sisera was the wife of Lappidoth 
(Torches) and that she was aided by Barak (Lightning). The 
original poem contained no reference to Barak. Nor was there 
a prophetess Deborah. The fight against Sisera was led by 
Deborath, the modern Debüriye at the northwestern foot of 
Mount Tabor, which was one of the oldest towns in Israel, a 
mother in Israel like Abel-Beth-Maacha (2 3 20, 19).:» The 
modern Debüriye shows that the name of this place was not 
Dabirath, but Debörath. The statement in Jud. 4, 5 that 
Deborah was wont to sit under Deborah's palm between 
Ramah and Beth-el in the Highlands of Ephraim is due to a 
confusion with Deborah, the nurse of Rebekah (Gen. 35, 8). 

Deborath was the ancient capital of Issachar. Issachar, north 
of the Plain of Jezreel, was aided by the Machirites in Ephraim, 
south of the Plain, and their Benjamite brethren in the south- 
eastern corner of Ephraim, near the mouth of the Jordan. 
Ephraim is not a tribal name; also Gilead in the gloss 
120 ren apa ty, he dwelt in Gilead beyond the Jordan, is a 
geographical name indicating the territory of Reuben. Reuben, 
east of Ephraim, across the Jordan, held aloof, as did also 
the two half-Israelitish tribes in the north, Dan and Asher" 
Judah with the Simeonites and Levites2: is not mentioned at 
all; at the time of the battle by the Waters of Megiddo the 
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ancestors of the Jews had not entered Palestine, The references 
to Zebulun and Naphtali are later additions based on c. 4. 
According to the prose version, contained in that chapter, 
the Canaanites were defeated by 10,000 men from the tribes 
of Zebulun and Naphtali. C. 4 is later than c. 5 and, to some 
extent, based on misunderstandings of the ancient poem. 

A third version is found in Josh. 11; here the leader of the 
Canaanites is called Jabin, as in Jud. 4, but the Israelitish 
victory is gained under the leadership of Joshua, and the 
battle is said to have been fought near the Waters of Merom. 
This is not Lake Hüle, about ten miles north of the Sea of 
Galilee, but Merom is merely a corruption of Megiddo. 6 has 
— with n, for Merom, and the original form of Megiddo 

iddon with final n, as we find it in the final chapter 
di the Book of Zechariah and in the apocalyptic Armageddon 
(Rev. 16, 16). In v. 23 of the Song of Deborah Megiddo has 
been corrupted to Meroz; the ! corresponds to the 3, and the 
¬ to Ше ч, In GA we have Mazep instead of 6V Mypo^, and 
in 6L: Mapmp. Meroz was not a hamlet in the line of Sisera's 
flight, whose Israelitish inhabitants suffered him to escape; it 
is nothing but a corruption of Megiddo, and this must have 
been Sisera’s capital. The Israelites did not curse it, but they 
destroyed it; "^ is an archaic expression for DWYT, to ban, 
to devote to destruction (EB1! 26, 685, below). T has Yam en. 
Instead of the imperative NR we ought to read the. perfect 
yam. The clause said the Angel of Jahveh is a misplaced gloss 
which- belongs to the beginning of the third stanza: Awake, 
awake, O Deborath! The phrase Angel of Jahveh has often 
been substituted for the names of ancient Israelitish deities 
(ZDMG 63, 507, 1. 8). Wellhausen says in the translation 
of the Psalms, in the Polychrome Bible (p. 176, l. 36): Judaism 
has turned the heathen gods into angels commissioned by Java 
to govern the foreign nations. 

Sisera may have been the successor of Shamgar. Both names 
seem to be Hittite. In the days of Shamgar the Canaanites 
blockaded the trade routes traversing the Great Plain so that 
the Israelites in the mountains were cut off from the Mediter- 
ranean, but the Israelitish peasantry had ceased fo march out 
for the fray; so we must supply after v. 7*. V. 8*, No shield 
nor spear was seen among forty thousands of Israel, must be 
inserted between 7* and 7%, Till thou arosest, O Deborath. The 
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first part of v. 8, pem DÒR Ina does not mean, They chose 
new gods, but God will select new ones, i. e. new leaders, when 
there is war at the gates. Instead of the meaningless nut nm» m 
we must read "ys oh? ny. The pious glossator wanted to 
emphasize his conviction that, if the gates of J'erusalem should 
be beset, God would elect new prophetic leaders like Deborah 
of old. The glossator may have had in mind Isaiah at the 
time of Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem.22 This gloss may 
be post-Exilic, and the line in v. 11, There they rehearsed 
Jahveh's deeds, His yeomanry’s deeds in Jerael, must be assigned 
to the same period, not only on account of the Aramaic verb 
120%, but also in view of the theological term my-3, deeds, ex- 
ploits, victories, lit. justifications, vindicationsa: 

The preceding hemistich should be read: *2st'e panwysnan pb, 
i.e. the Issacharites marched to the gates of Megiddo (read: 
rob "ys ON YTT) at the trumpeters’ call (cf. 28 20, 1) from 
the banguets, lit. in consequence of the sound of the trumpeters 
between the drinking-places. In Joel's ancient poem on the 
locusts the catastrophe is announced to the wine-bibbers; the 
poet says: 

Awake, ye tipplers, and weep! and howl, all bibbers of wine! 24 
The ancient Israelites did not believe in abstinence; Amos 
(6, 4-6) speaks of the rich men in Samaria 


Who lie on ivory sofas, and sprawl on their dining-couches, 
Snapping the lute o'er the sound-hole, inditing words of song; 
Who drink the purest wine, &nd use the choicest perfume. 


IME Oy OMI! jen mee by maskin 4 

sree onde bom wen n'en 5 

NTE" EEE MERT “п PHB min 6 
The Hebrew word for banquet, nb, means drinking-bout, 
апі ОКУВ іп v. 11 of the Song of Deborah may have the 
same meaning. Arabic mis'ab denotes a skin-hotile, In Hebrew, 
Sk? means, as a rule, not fo drink wine, but to draw water; 
nevertheless t"3Nb"D may mean drinking-bouts or large vessels 
from which the wine was dipped ont and served to the guests. 
Milton (Paradise Lost 11, 718) says: from cups to civil broils. 
As I stated above, the preceding verse (v. 10) contains the 
initial line of the ode, The poet begins: Ye who ride on red- 
roan asses, and ye who walk on the road, We! This does not 
mean Sing! but Attend! i. e. give attention, listen! After having 
addressed the Israelites, both high and low, the poet apostro- 
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phizes the Cananite kings and princes. V. 3 must precede v. 2; 
the preposition 3 at the beginning of v. 2 depends on the verb 
ТТК, I will sing, at the' end of v.3, just as we have in 
Psalm 138, 5: mm ‘Ya Tre, they will sing of the ways of 
Jahveh. Also in Arabic you say =, „is Jê. The clause J will 
chant Jahveh, Israel's God is a gloss. The poet wants to sing 
ny zum bawa mynd pea 
i. €. of the locks that streamed in Israel, of the willingness of 
. the people, viz. for war. We must supply at the end: m235. 
Also at the end of the last stanza but one we must read in- 
stead of the meaningless bhe "ag? mnop, two pieces of em- 
broideries for the necks of the spoil, YW23 425, for each of his 
warriors. The plural My does not mean princes, although 
it is so explained in the gloss which we find inv. 9: My heart 
is for Israel's rulers, for the ardent among the people; MYB 
means long hair: at the beginning of a campaign the men let 
their hair grow long. Álso 5"M my^b E at the end of the 
Song of Moses in Deut. 32, 42, means the long-haired head of 
the foe. It has about the same meaning as WE PR in 
Psalm 68, 22.2 

Time will not permit me to discuss further philological 
details. I will only remark that we must read at the beginning 
of v. 13 instead of the meaningless omas mir "TY IK, then 
he made a fugitive rule for the nobles, Prag" Pr 23, the 
ranks attached themselves to the nobles, the ranks followed the 
leaders. In view of P Web BMI, loyally attached to thee and 
eager to follow thee in Ps. 110, 4 (JHUOC, No. 114, p. 110) we 
might be tempted to read m» nre? nine; but mw is an 
Assyrian loanword, which is found only in post-Exilic passages;** 
80 we cannot have it in this ancient poem. There is a difference 
between 5 p27 and 3 p27. The latter means to be attached to, 
the former to attach oneself to. The suggestion that TÙ was 
a transposition of TW was made by Winckler, but this emen- 
dation has been rejected by all expositors. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to add that we must resort to several emendations, 
transpositions, excisions, and additions; the received text can 
be explained only by those who do not know Hebrew. 

I will give in conclusion a metrical translation of the genuine 
lines?? of the triumphal ode celebrating the Battle of Armageddon 
about 1250 ».c. The ancient Israelitish poet, who may have been 
a man of Deborath in Issachar, begins his ps:ean as follows:?? 
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The Battle by the Waters of Megiddo. 


i 10. "Ye who ride on red-roan asses, 
ye who walk on the road, attend! 
3 Hear, O ye kings! Give ear 
O ye chieftains! 1I will sing? 
2 Of the locks that streamed in Israel, 
of the people's ardor* for war;* 
32 Of the march of Israel's myriads 
. against Sisera, King of Megiddo; 
33 Of the fight of the stars of heaven 
and fiery flashes of lightning." 
A ii 6 In the days of Shamgar ben-Anath® 
| caravans jutterly| ceased, 
And those who had trayeled on the roads 
had to take roundabout ways. 
7* jf Israel's yeomanry ceased 
to march out for the fray: 
8^[] No [shield] nor spear was seen 
among forty thousands of Israel, 
1" Till thou arosest, O Deborath, 
arosest, a mother in Israel: 


ii 12° Awake! Awake! O Deborath! (*) 
awaken thy people's myriads! * 
15" Then jj Deborath's people, Issachar,» 
. Sent down to The Plain its footfolk; 
14 From Ephraim, too, they descended,” 
thy Benjamite brethren were with thee; 
From Machir came truncheon-bearers, 
from Issachar wielders of the staff; 
13 The ranks followed the nobles, {°} 
the people* marched down as warriors. 


dv 15^ In Reuben's tribal branches 
the great held back in doubt:? 
16 “They dwelt at the fire-places* 
to listen to pastoral flutes, 
; 17 Dan served on foreign ships, ; 
and Zebulun:* dwelt near the shore? ... 


e 


18 


11 


B v 15» 


20 


22 


21 


23 
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But Issachar'sz|4 people recked not 
of life į} on the heights of the mounts: 
At the trumpeters’ call from the banquets” 
"they marched to the gates of Megiddo. 


The kings came and fought? 

at Taanach by the Waters of Megiddo: 
In heaven fought the stars 

from their courses "against Bisera. 
Then clattered the hoofs of the steeds 

at the bellow?? of Israels Bull, 
Kishon's stream swept them away," 

"extinguished the lives of his strong ones. 

They utterly banned Megiddo, () 

they utterly banned her dwellers." 


vi 28 *"iThrough the lattice-oriel} peered 


and pried the mother of Sisera:}{ 


“His train is long in coming, 


29 


30 


тп 94 
25 


26 


27 


=the steps of his chariots tarry.” 
The wisest of her ladies answers, 
“replies to her anxious question: 
Behold, they will find** spoil, 
a damsel or two for each head,” 
Spoil of dyed stuffs for Sisera," 
"two broideries for each warrior,’ ** # 


Blessed above women is Jael,* 

blessed** in the tents ‘of the nobles}: 
Water he asked, she gave milk, 

curds in a bowl j} did she bring him; 
Her hand she puts forth to the tent-pin, 

her right hand to the workmen's hammer; 
She hammered,” shattered’ his head, 

battered and pierced his temples; 
At her feet he sank, he fell,[]** 
tH [he lay] there j| of life bereft. 





(a) 1 at that time Deborah sang as follows (B) 10 who sit on colts 
( Š Ito Jayg (5) I will chant Juve, Israel's God (2) 2 praise Juve 
(5) 9 My heart is for Israel's rulers, for the ardent among the people." 


SE, 


ES РР 
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(w) 3 O Javn, when from Seir Thou departedst, 

when from Edom's land Thou strodest, 

Then earth fand heavens? quaked, i" 
. the welkin showered water; 
5 Before Him4 mountains[e] melted, [] 

before fthe God of Israel, (Ü) 6 in the days of Jael 
(0 8* New ones will God select at the time they beset the gates. 
(x) 28 said the Angel of Jeya š 
Q) 12^ Arise, O Barak [7] muster thy muster! }} 
(p) 15° thus Barak ealfed Zebulun and Naphlali to Kedesh — (v) 14 thither 
(8) 14 marshal’s (9) 15% the prinees of Issachar (=) 18. of Jzvu 
(Ë) 165 as to Reuben's tribal branches, the great held back in doubt 
(z) 16° why did (=) 17 in Gilead, beyond the Jordan, dwelt they 
(v) why did he (9) of the great seat (y) 18 Zebulun (») and Naphtali 
(=) 11 They rehearsed thore Java's deeds, His yeomanry'sk deeds in I«rael 
(22) then (BB) 19 then fought the kings of Canaan 
(77) 20 they fought (88) 22 bellow (ez) 21 the stream drowned them 
GC.) — Kishon'sstream — (sm) 23 for they came not to the help of Javn! 


(98) 28 through the window (u) why is (xx) why do 
(A) 29 also she herself (pp) 90 divide (уу) man 
(35) 30 spoil of dyed stuffs (оо) one™ or (rm) ns spoil 


(pp) 19° gain of silver they took not (a2) 24 the wife of the Kenite Heber 
(тт) above women (vv) 26 Sisera (еф) 97 at her feet he sank, he fell 
(yy) “when he sank (++) he fell 
(mw) 31 So perish thine enemies all,^ but be thy friends as the sunrise! op 


n 














(a) 1 and Barak ben-Abinoam (b) praise Juve (c) 4 showered 
(d) 5 Juve (e) that is Sinai (f) Juvn (g) 12 ben-Abinoam 
(h) 14 to the Plain — (i) 17 and dwelt at its creeks (k) 11 Java's people 
(D 28 to the help of Javu as fighters (m) 30 dyed stuffs — (n)31 0 Juve 
(0) 31 іп its power (p) then the land was secure for forty years 


Sisera and the allied kings of Canaan succumbed to Israel 
in the great battle by the Waters of Megiddo. The same fate 
will befall the kings of the earth gathered to the battle of that 
great day of God Almighty 

For the last battle of the world, 
The Armageddon of the race. 


Notes, 


(1) Presidential Address at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Oriental Society, Boston, April 16, 1914. 

(2) That is, the inhabitants of Maon (1 8 25, 2) which is 
represented by the modern Ahirbet Ma'in (south of Hebron). 
See my paper Bean and Amathitis in Actes du Seiziéme Congrés 
international des Orientalistes (Athens, 1912) p. 64. 
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(3) See my paper Joel's Poem on the Locusts in =ENIA, 
Hommage international à l'université Nationale de Gréce (Athens, 
1912) p. 384. 

(4) The older (Philoxenian) Syriac version (508 д. р.) has 
Tub; the later (Harclean) version (616 A. D.) TRER (c. EB!! 
23, 2125. 

(5) See Nestle’s article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible (DB) vol. ñ, p. 305°, 5). 

(6) TLZ — Theologische Literaturzeitung. For the other 
abbreviations (EB, EB!!, IN, JHUC, KAT, OLZ, WZKM, &c.) 
sae this JOURNAL, vol xxxii, p. 10, n. 11; cf. vol. xxviii, p. 112 
" and OLZ 16, 488. 

(Т) Contrast Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos (Göttingen, 1835) 
pp. 263-266. 

(8) See Haupt, The Book of Micah (Chicago, 1910) p. 50; 
«f. JAOS 32, 120. 

(9) Cf. the letter of William G. Menchine in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun of August 13, 1912, 

(10) Cf. the letter of Dr. Elbridge C. Price in the Balti- 
more Evening Sun, Aug. 15, 1912. 

(11) Cf. Alan H. Gardiner's translation in the new 
Journal of Egyptian Archeology, vol. i, part 1 (London, January, 
1914). I am indebted forethis reference to Dr. A. Ember. 

(12) Cf. E. Oberhummer in Mitt. k. k. Geogr. Gesellschaft 
in Wien, 1911, Heft 12, p. 637. This sacred mountain, which 
was visited hy A. Musil (Mic. 67, 4) on July 2, 1910, is situated 
at about 27° N, 37° E, about a day's journey SW of the station 
Där-al-Hamrä of the Hejäz Railway, about four days journey 
SE of Tebük. A preliminary report of Professor Musil, who 
was accompanied by Dr. Leopold Koser, of the Geological 
Institute of the University of Vienna, was published in the 
Anzeiger of the philological-historical class of the Vienna 
Academy, May 17, 1911. Musil’s explorations were briefly 
described in a cablegram from Vienna, printed in the Baltimore 
American, Dec. 11, 1910, also in the Berlin weekly Das Echo, 
July 6, 1911. According to Musil, the Hebrews followed a great 
trade route from Elath (ZDMG 63, 506, 1. 12; 511, 41; 512, 8; 
513, 2) in a southeastern direction. The stations of this route 
may be easily traced. They lead to a large and well-watered 
plateau, bounded on the east by the Harrat al-Ehá. From 
this plateau there rises a long table-mountain of sandstone 
s» JA08 zt 
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with a high, pitch-black volcano on its flattened summit. Below 
this extinct voleano there are two narrow lava-streams less 
than 4,000 years old. This table-mountain is entirely isolated. 
At the foot of the northern side of the mountain there are 
twelve large blocks of sandstone, known as al-madábih, Heb. 
mizbehöth, sacrificial altars. Similar blocks are found at the 
western end. On the southern side are The Caves of the 
Servants of Moses, Arab. mag 'abid Müsá. From this 
region the Edomite ancestors of the Jews proceeded north- 
ward, afterwards invading Palestine from the south. Cf. my 
paper The Burning Bush and The Origin of Judaism in the 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. xlviii, 
No. 193 (Philadelphia, 1909), pp. 360. 361. 364-366. Ober- 
hummer (loc. cif. 633) has called attention to the fact that 
the statement in Baedeker's Palüstina: (1910) p. 197 with 
regard to the Jabal Barghir or Jabal an-Nár in the neighbor- 
hood of Elath is incorrect. Contrast Kittel's Gesch. Isr. 
(Gotha, 19818) p. 510, n. 3. 

(13) Cf. ZDMG 63, 517, 1. 37; AJSL 22, 256; 26, 9. 

(14) Cf. Geo. A. Smith, The Historical Geography of Pul- 
estine, pp. 386. 389, 

(15) Cf. Haupt, T'hé Book of Micah (Chicago, 1910) p. 19, 
n. 18; p. 36, n. 38; cf. JBL 32, 33, 33. 

(16) Cf Haupt, Micah, p. 19, n. 17. The horns of the altar 
are a survival of the pre-Davidic Israelitish bull-worship (DB 1, 
17», 342"; EB 124, 5; 631). Ps. 118, 27", which should be in- 
serted after v. 20, means: With palm-branches join the pro- 
cession, aye, up to the horns of the altar! Cf. TID, reunion, 
social gathering, Succ. 45°, See my paper in ZAT 35, part 2. 

(17) Bee Julius Ley, Grundzüge des Rhythmus, des Fers- 
` und Strophenbaues in der hebrüischen Poesie (Halle, 1875) p. 218, 
n.1; Zapletal, Das Deboralied (Freiburg, 1905) p. 39; cf. 
E. Sievers, Metr, Stud. (Leipzig, 1901) pp. 418-420; E. König, 
Die Foesie des AT (Leipzig, 1907) pp. 29. 31. 57. 

(18) See my paper on Leah and Rachel in ZAT 29, 286; 
«f. also JAOS 32, 17; ZA 28, 241, 1. 5; contrast JBL 32, 33; 
Zapletal, op. cit. p. 10. For illustrative quotations cf. BL 26; 
Mic. 28, 28; 34, 98; 40, 40. 

(19) See Carl Niebuhr, Versuch einer Reconstellation. des 
JDeboraliedes (Leipzig, 1894) pp. 11. 44; H. Winckler, Gesch. 
Israels, ii (1900) pp. 126, 131; Cheyne, Crit Bibl. (1904) p. 450. 
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(20) The text, it may be supposed, read originally Zebulun 
instead of Asher; cf. Gunkel's Genesis? 483. The suggestion 
that the original text may have been 13 52! pos is gratuitous. 
See also Gressmann, Gunkel, &e, Die Schriften des AT in 
Auswahl iibersetzt, Part 24 (Göttingen, 1913) p. 178, 

(21) For the meaning of the term Leviles see Z AT 29, 284, 
A. 6, und 286. There is no etymological connection between 
Levi and Leah (JBL 32, 47). 

(22) See my paper Micase Capucinade (JBL 29) p. 86, 
below, and The Book of Micah (AJSL 27) p. 23; cf. ibid. 
p. 14, 10. 4, 5; р. 29, п. 33. 

-(23) Cf. Mic. 36, 36, also ZAT 22, 168, cited by Zapletal, 
op. cit. p. 30. Byr. KMD} means both justification (acquittal, 
innocence) and victory. 

(24) See my translation in the paper cited above, n. 3. The 
Hebrew text (in Hebrew characters, not in transliteration) is 
given in the Boston Jewish Voice, Nov. 28, 1913. 

(25) See my paper on the Trumpets of Jericho in the Vienna 
Oriental Journal (WZKM) 23, 364, below. The noun pme 
means decantation or racking (EB!1 28, 718"). Cf. also Mic. 94, 
n.*. Heb. pane mvs — Assyr. Jaman résti (HW 671°, below; 
607°). 

(26) See my translation of this кааны pean in AJSL 
23, 233, x. 

(27) See my remarks on the Hebrew text of Jud. 5 in the 
Wellhausen Festschrift (Giessen, 1914) pp. 216-323; cf. the 
article Zum JDeboratliede in ZAT 34, pp. 229—231. 

(88) Cf. my explanation of Ps. 110 in ZAT 35, part 2. 

(29) At the January meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society 
` Sir Charles J. Lyall discussed the relations between ancient 
Arabic poetry and ancient Hebrew songs in the OT (TLZ 
39, 254). I stated in my paper The Religion of the Hebrew 
Prophets, in the Transactions of the Third International Con- 
gress for the History of Religions, vol. i (Oxford, 1908) p. 272, 
that, if the glosses of an illustrative or theological character 
were eliminated, the genuine prophecies of Amos read like 
ancient Arabic poems; see also my Bibl. Liebeslieder (Leipzig, 

1907) p. lii. 

(30) The metrical reconstruction of the Hebrew text is given 
on pp. 225 and 224 of the Wellhausen ‚Festschrift. 


Stage-emendations in the Uttara-Räma-charita—By Sunı- 
PAD KRISHNA BELVALEAR, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


For the last two years or so I have been engaged in pre- 
paring for the Harvard Oriental Series an edition of Bhavabhüti's 
Uttara-R&ma-charita. The work is to be in three volumes. 
The first volume, which contains a general introduction and 
an English translation, will be out in three or four months. 
The second contains— besides the text in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
án index to first lines, and a glossary of Prakrit words with 
their Sanskrit equivalents—some fire appendices giving among 
other things the results of the application of certain verse 
tests to the three extant plays of Bhavabhüti with a view to 
determine their chronological sequence. The last volume is 
devoted to notes, variant readings, and critical apparatus, and 
a few more appendices discussing topics such as ‘text-tradition 
of the play’, ‘stage-conditions in ancient India’, and so forth. 
The last two volumes are being printed in the Nirnaya Sagar 
Press of Bombay, and although more than half the text is 
already in type, still owing to the distance at which the work 
has to be carried on, it will be some time next year before . 
these volumes are actually published. The subject matter of 
the following paper is taken from two appendices in the third 
volume. 

Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalogorum lists some eighty five 
manuscripts of the Uttara-Rama-charita (text and commen- 
taries), and in the lists of manuscripts published since 1903 
I have noted some thirty new manuscripts; so that, even after 
allowing for repetitions in the lists and for loss of manuscripts, 
the number of manuscripts that are available for constituting 
the text of the play is well over a hundred, Of course not 
all these manuscripts would be ultimately valuable, but it is 
at least necessary to examine them, if it be merely to discard 
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them later; and I intended to do so before actually publishing 
my edition. However this is a task that may easily take years, 
and since, strangely enough, in spite of the fact that there 
are some twelve Indian editions of the play, no Occidental 
edition of it has so far appeared, I was advised to put forth 
at first & tentative edition of the play, going back to it and 
preparing a second definitive edition as early as I could. The 
present edition accordingly is based on only eight manu- 
scripts. 

The selection of these particular eight manuscripts was made 
for various reasons. In the first place, I tried to get together 
manuscripts from parts of India widely different from each 
other, such as Madras and Nepal, Poona and Calcutta, Guzerat 
and Vizagapatam. Secondly, the manuscripts are written in 
four different characters: Nevärı, Devanagari, Grantha, and 
Telugu, only the first two of which slightly resemble each other 
in the form of their letters, Lastly, the manuscripts belong 
to different ages, ranging from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
century, and at least four of these eight manuscripts have in- 
dependent value. Hence the results yielded by a careful col- 
lation of these manuscripts, although admittedly tentative, may 
at least be regarded as sufficiently plausible. I shall give a 
few significant illustrations. 

The 97th stanza of the fifth act of the Uttara-Rima-charita 
runs as follows: 

Ajitam punyam ürjasvi kakutsthasyeva te mahal 

Sreyase $äsvato Devo Varähah parikalpatäm. 
Instead, the commentator Virarüghava and three of the eight 
manuscripts used for my edition give a prose passage identical 
with the above stanza in the beginning and end‘, One of these 
manuscripts is the oldest extant manuscript of the play, being 
dated Samvat 309 of the Nepal era, which corresponds to the 
year 1196 of the Christian era. This fact therefore gives us 
a line of manuscripts genetically descended from an original 
exemplar of the twelfth century or earlier. Owing to a fracture 
or a peeling off of the leaf at this particular place, the ori- 
ginal exemplar apparently had a lacuna which in a conscien- 
tious copy would be indicated by a blank. This later came 
to be filled in by the insertion of a few words which along with 








1 The identical portions are un-italicized. 
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the beginning and the end could give some sort of a meaning 
to the whole passage such as we find it in the printed editions 
of the play with Viraraghava’s commentary. Manuscripts which 
give the original stanza intact I call A manuscripts; those 
which give the substitute prose passage I call B manuscripts, 

In addition to the case above-described there are a number 
of other cases—over seventy-five—where manuscripts of class 
A give consistently readings different from those of class B; 
and while some of these variations can conceivably be ex- 
plained away as scribal errors, there are others where a de- 
liberate change of some sort seems to be in evidence. I shall 
cite only one instance, which comes from the prologue at the 
beginning of the play. All A manuscripts read the first half 
of the second stanza thns: 

Yam Brahmanam Zug Devi Vag vasyevünwvartale, 
while the B manuscripts read: 

Yam Brahmünam iya Devi Vàg vasyevanvavartata; 
where there is a deliberate change of tense—from ‘anuvartate’, 
present, to ‘anvavartata’, imperfect. The original reading de- 
scribed Bhavabhiti as one ‘on whom the Goddess of Speech 
attends as a submissive handmaid’: while the other reading— 
presumably introduced after the poet's death—describes him 
as one ‘on whom the Goddess of Speech attended as a sub- 
missive handmaid', 

Other cases of variation were in the same fashion submitted 
to a careful scrutiny, and as a result I am able to group the 
changes under the following headings, 

1. Omissions. I shall mention three of the most significant 
places where A manuscripts give the passage and B manu- 
scripts omit it. The passages aret: act vii, stanza 38; act i, 
‘Stanza 31 and the three speeches immediately preceding; and 
act iil, the whole passage from stanza 21 to the end of Rama's 
speech following stanza 24. This last omission covers four 
stanzas, and fourteen lines of prose. Now it is of course 
possible to explain omissions as due to errors of vision or the 
accidental loss of an intervening leaf. But this explanation 
does not readily commend itself in a place where the passages 
omitted happen to be just the passages that we would like 
DU DE TONER Vue] 
 * My references are to the Nirnaya Sagar edition of the play with 
Virar&zchava's commentary. 
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to see omitted, or, at any rate, such as a company of actors 
wishing to stage the play would inevitably omit as being not 
necessary to the action of the play. The three cases selected 
are of this nature. 

3. Alterations both in the order and the wording of а 
passage, ‘These occur quite frequently and, in many cases, 
the two or more available variants are equally good. Some 
of the changes are of such a radical nature and are often 
such distinct improvements that one is led to ask whether it 
is Bhavabhüti himself revising and perfecting the earlier form 
of the work, Such a procedure would be just in the manner 
of the poet. 

3, Insertions and modifications in the stage-directions and 
other minor changes calculated to assist the actor in inter- 
preting his part correctly, or to produce dramatic vividness. 
Of the former kind, I have been able to put together some 
twenty or twenty-five instances where the B manuscripts usu- 
ally give a stage-direction or a form of address more precise 
or more exactly corresponding to the character and the 
occasion. Of the latter kind I will mention just one instance. 
Act iii, stanza 96, reads as follows (I give the English trans- 
lation): 

‘Thou art my life, my second heart; thou art the moon- 
light to my eyes, and to my body the immortal ambrosia’: 
with these and a hundred other words of endearment her 
simple and loving soul thou didst beguile; and her now— 
alas! why utter the rest? 
At the conclusion of the stanza the speaker, Vasanti, goes 
into a swoon, Now if Vasanti was going to swoon at all, the 
best opportunity for it was of course the word ‘alas’. Instead 
she waits to complete the stanza, saying ‘I shall not talk any 
more’ (but go quietly into a swoon)! In a case like this the 
acting version would certainly omit the last words of the 
stanza, ‘why utter the rest?’—and this is just what some manu- 
scripts of class B do. 

I shall not inflict any further details upon you, but merely 
state my conclusion. The Uttara-Rüma-charita has come down 
to us in two sufficiently distinct text-traditions, and one of 
these gives us a number of characteristic divergences which 
are best explained as successive stage-emendations, most of 
them introduced after Bhavabhüti's death and in the course 
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of the later stage-history of the play, although a few of them 
may well have come from the poet himself. That the Uttara- 
Rima-charita had a stage-history I infer from a passage in 
the Prithviraja-vijaya, a poem of the twelfth century which has 
survived to us in only one incomplete manuscript written on 
birch-bark, and which I am at present editing. for the Biblio- 
theca Indica series of Calcutta. 

Assuming the truth of this result I draw from it two further 
corollaries. The first I should rather state as a problem. We 
know that Kalidasa’s Sakuntala has come down to us in two 
or three or four recensions, and scholars are still disputing 
as to which of them is genuine. Now would it not be possible, 
I wonder, after a scientific study of all the available manu- 
script material, to come down to two ultimate recensions of 
the play, the differences between them being not necessarily 
greater than those between the first and the second quarto 
of Hamlet? In that case both would be genuine, one being 
the acting version of the other, possibly prepared by Kalidasa 
himself. [ have already found out some evidence in support 
of such a theory, but the whole problem is so intricate as 
well as interesting that I hope sometime to study it in a 
thorough manner and with the help of all the available 
material. 

My second corollary is this: If in this manner we find 
reason to believe in the existence in ancient India of some 
sort of regular companies of actors who. gave in a particular 
locality plays written for them by a more or less limited group 
of dramatists, then, in the very nature of the case, it is to 
be expected that the form, history, and development of drama 
would be different for different localities, A court-poet like 
Kalidasa, for instance, would write dramas exclusively dealing 
with the life at court and especially in the harem. Open-air 
performances given at fairs— such as those of Bhavabhüti— 
would differ from them not only in the theme selected, but 
also in the stage-conditions, by which I mean not merely the 
stage-properties but also the nature of the audience, which 
would have a deciding influence on the form of the drama. 
Viewed in this light the ten rüpakas of Hindu dramatists, 
some of which under a more or less disguised form exist in 
India even to the present day, would acquire quite a new 
significance. In any case these considerations will at least 
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teach us caution in making auy sweeping generalizations re- , 
garding the Indian drama. In India no less than in Greece 
or Mediaeval Europe the drama as an institution came into 
existence in answer to a felt demand on the part of the 
people, and the different forms which it probably assumed in 
different Provinces were due to differences of environment. 
Hindu drama was not, as is sometimes thought, a form of 
literary exercise in a dead language. Sanskrit for that matter 
is not even now in any real sense of the term a dead language. 
Often it happens to be the only available means of communica- 
tion between scholars in different parts of India. Even now 
at times there are revivals of old Sanskrit plays such as the 
Sakuntala or the Mudra-Rakshasa: I have myself seen the 
former given by a regular professional company. To under- 
stand a play rightly we must therefore study the stage-condi- 
tions, partly with the help of direct statements as given in 
Bharata's Natya-Sastra and partly in the light of such indirect 
testimony as the extant dramas afford us. I may announce 
here in passing that I have at present on hand a critical 
edition of Bharata’s Natya-Sastra to be published under the 
auspices of the Harvard Oriental Series. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ОҒ THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


АТ ТТЕ 
MEETING IN BOSTON AND CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


1914 


The annual meeting of the Society, being the hundred 
twenty-sixth occasion of its assembling, was held in Boston and 
Cambridge, Mass., on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of Easter 
Week, April 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1914. i 

The following members were present at one or more of the 
865510018 : 


Abbott Cunningham Kellner Quackenbos 
Anesaki Dennis, J. T. Kent, R. G. Ropes 

Arnold Edgerton Lanman Schoff 
Asakawa Fisher Lyon Sprengling 
Atkinson Haas Missirian Steele 

Barret Haupt Moore, G. F. Thompson 
Barton Hopkins Moore, Mrs. Warren, W. F. 
Bates, Mrs. Hussey, Miss Nies, J. B. Werren 
Belvalkar Jackson Ogden, C. J. Winslow 
Channing, Misa Jackson, Mra. Oliphant Woods 
Chester Jastrow Price Worrell 

Clay Toran: 45. 


The first session was held in the House of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 25 Newbury Street, Boston, 

inning at 11 a. m, the President, Professor Paul Haupt, 
being in the chair. Р 
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The reading of the minutes of the meeting in Philadelphia, 
March 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1913, was dispenst with, because 
they had already been printed in the Journal (vol. 33, part 4, 
pages i-xi). 

The Committee of Arrangements presented its report, thru 
Professor Lanman, in the form of a printed program. The 
succeeding sessions were appointed for Thursday afternoon at 
three o'clock, Friday morning at half past nime, Friday after- 
noon at three, and Saturday morning at half past nine. 1% 
was announst that there would be an informal meeting of the 
members on Thursday evening; that the members of the Society 
were invited to be the guests of the resident members at lun- 
cheon at half past twelve on Friday, the men at the Harvard 
Club and the women at the College Club; that the session on 
Friday afternoon would be devoted to papers dealing with the 
historical study of religion and to those of a more general 
character; and that the annual subscription dinner would take 
place on Friday at half past six at the Colonial Club, Cam- 
bridge, 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Corresponding Secretary, Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson, presented the following report: 


During the past year the correspondence of the Society has been fully 
as large as in previous years, if not actually larger. The majority of the 


, communications received naturally eame from different parts of America 


and Europe, but some came from the Orient itself, Japan, India, Persia, 
and other parte of Asia being represented. 

A memorandum that may interest the Society came from Capt. Corne- 
lius C, Smith, of the U. S. Army, who was for a number of years in the 
Philippines, but is now stationed at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. He writes 
(Feb. 8, 1914) that he is engaged on a book to be entitled *Mindanao and 
its People’, which will be appropriately illustrated and will deal not only 
with the Moros and the pagan wild tribes, but also with the fauna and 
flora of the island. 

Two notes worth mentioning came from Mr. Benjamin Burges Moore, 
now traveling in Central Asia and Persia, who has been proposed for 
election to membership at this meeting. At Samarkand he took pains to 
examine and carefully measure the KGk Tash, or coronation-stone, which 
Tamerlane and his successors mounted when they were crowned, This 
historic stone has been described by several travelers, notably by Schuyler, 
and was inspected also by me in 1910. Mr. Moore notes that there are 
no arabesque inscriptions on it, as is sometimes stated, bat only an orna- 
mental design; the stone itself, a gray composite, is 0.65 m. in height and 
rests upon m base of two blocks, each 0.18 m. in height. Mr. Moore's 
Journey across Northern'Persia from Mashhad to Teheran was a severe 
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one thru heavy snows and took 17 days. He notes that at Damghan ‘they 
are finding prehistoric bodies and remains’. He ‘was taken into the mos- 
ques at Semnan and took photographs’. 

The Corresponding Secretary attended the annual meeting of the Ame- 
rican Year Book Corporation in January as representative of the Society. 
The American Year Book, besides being valuable as a general record, 
gives appropriate space to Oriental matters and to Oriental scholarship 
in America, and it is to be hoped that the members of the Society will 
lend their support to this undertaking by subscribing for the volume 
each year. 

Two members have been taken from us by death during the past year. 

The Rev. Samuel Rolles Driver, D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, and canon of Christ Church since 1883, died Feb. 26, 1914, at the 
age of 68 years. As teacher, author of numerous treatises on Biblical and 
Hebraic subjects, and member of the Old Testament Revision Company 
from 1876 to 1884, he rendered signal service to Oriental scholarship. He 
was elected an honorary member of the Society in 1909, 

‘The Rev. John L Scully, Rector of St. Mary's Church, Lawrence 
Street, New York City, died March 11, 1914. He had been a member of 
the Society since 1908, 

In concluding this report the Secretary wishes to express once again 
his appreciation of the continued co-operation of all those who are asso- 
‘ciated with him in the work of the Society. 


Professor Jastrow spoke of the scholarly work of Professor 
Driver; Professor Barton, after adding to this tribute, referred 
to the achievements of Professor Wellhausen and moved that 
a committee of three be appointed to send him a congratu- 
latory letter on the occasion of his 70th birthday. This motion 
was unanimously carried, and the chair appointed Professors 
Barton, Moore, and Jastrow. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. - 


The annual report of the Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, 
was presented by Professor Jackson, as follows: 


HzckiPTS AND DisDURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF TEE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR ENDING ес, 31, 1913. 


Receipt 
Balance from old account, Dec. 81, 1912. . . . - * 
аат а ИОА. а соор оо 6100076 
Sales of the Journal. .....- Sev eee DE 
Coupons. e e e ee OO 
Life membership. . 4. «4.427 75.00 
Dues on band, undeposited , . . s s ss senros 4000 1517.91 
TE 979540 


$ 1977.49 


* 
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Printing of the Journal, Volume 29 ..... . . $1525.25 
Sundry printing and addressing ......... 61.10 
Доне ВО оа а е И Ц 2.25 
Oatalogump *. то ала Ана раса 92,76 
Editors" honoraria ,.. 2... v жое «= OD 
Subvention to Oriental Bibliography . ...... 285.61 
Subvention to Dictionary of Islam . . . . . ... 50.95 
Interest written off (Savings Banks) ...-... 96619 228841 
Balance to new account 4... 5+. es sees - P1199 
$ 2795.40 
STATEMENT 
| 1912 . 1913 
Bradley Type Fund... ....... . 25817891 $ 3397.95 
Cotheal Fund (with accumulated interest) . . . . . 1880.38 1436.12 


National Savings Bonk deposit. ......... hl 254.61 
2 Ch, R. L & Pacific Ky. bonds (spprox) . .. . 1787.50 178000 
1 Virginian Railway bond (approx) . ...... 99040 1000.00 

$ 7661.60 § 7788.68 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The report of the Auditing Committee, Professors Torrey 
and Oertel, was presented by Professor Jackson, as follows: 

We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also seen the 
Society's bonds in his possession and compared the entries in the cash 
book with the vouchers and bank nnd pass books, and haye found all 
correct. 
Cuances ©, т douditors. 


New Haves, Conn, April, 1014. Ep Deet, 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


The Librarian, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the 
following report: ` 


In addition to the acknowledging of serial publications and accessioning 
of new books, the work of classifying and cataloguing the library has ` 
gone forward. The scheme of classification, which is brief, but adapted 
to the needs of the Library, is based on that of the Oriental Bibliography. 
We have classified and catalogued the books in Oriental science, Oriental 
history, geography, etc. linguistics, gencral and comparative, the Ural- 
Altaic group, the Indo-Chinese group, except Chinese (the cataloguing 
of which is now being done) and Japanese. The Semitic group is being 
EE io, Soal work, and the other groups will be classed 
m ! a 
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The catalog of serial publications is being rapidly revised and the 
entries brought up to date, nbout two-thirds of the titles now being in 
the new catalog. It is our purpose to publish during the coming year 
a catalog of serial publications, as well as an index to the MSS. In this 
way the Library will be made accessible to the members of the Society. 
As soon as this has been accomplished it is our purpose to publish as 
a second part a catalog of the balance of the Library. 

In this connection it gives me pleasure to mention the fact that I 
received on April 12th a check for § 200. from Professor J.R. Jewett 
for the work of the Library, this being his subscription for last year 
and this year, It has been turned over to the Treasurer for the Lib- 
rary fund. 

. Among the new books received within the year are the following: 
Bergstrüsser, G. Hunain ibn Ishak und seine Schule. 1913. 

Bharucha, S. D. Pahlavi-Pázend-English glossary. 1912, 

Budge, E. A. W., ed. Syrian anatomy, pathology and therapeutics, or 

“The book of medicines". 1913. 2v. 

Chatterji, J. C. The Hindu realism. 1912. 

Collected Sanskrit writings of the Parsis. pt. 8, Mainyoi Khard. 1912. 
Conant, O. E. The Pepet law in Phillipine languages. 1913. 

Dinshzw, V. The date and country of Zarathushtra. 1912. . 
Friedlaender, L Die Chadhirlegende und der Alexanderroman. 1918. 
Gerini, G. E. Siam and its productions, arts, and manufactures. 1918, 
The Kashmir series of texts and studies. v. Ll. The Shiva sūtra Vi- 

marshint 1911. v. 3. Kghemarüja. The Pratyabhijnà Hridaya. 1811. 
Kerestedjian, B. Quelques matériaux pour un dictionnaire étymologique 

de la langue turque. 1912. 

König, E. Das antisemitische Hauptdogma. 1914. 
Kuka, M. N. The antiquity of the Iranian calendar and of the era of 

Zoroaster. 1915. 

Modi, J. J. Anthropological papers. 1912, 

Moulton, J. H. Early Zoroastrianism, 1918. 

Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, 6. Bd, 5.—8. Heft. 
Paffrath,T- Zur Gátterlehre in den altbabylonischen Kónigsinschriften. 1813. 

Pahlavi text series, no.l. Mánushcehihar. Epistles. 1912. no. 2 Pahlavi 

rivüyat. 1918. 

Porta linguarum orientalium. pars 16. Brünnow,R.E. Arabische Chresto- 

mathie. 8. Aufl 1913. 

Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, 11. Band, 4. Heft. 

Negelein, J. von. Der Traumschlüssel des Jagaddeva. 1912. 

The sacred laws of the Aryas. v. 3. The Prayaschitta Adhyaya. 1913. 
Studies in Jewish literature in honor of Kaufmann Kohler. 1918. 
Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen Orients. 1. Heft. 

Strothmann, R. Das Staatsrecht der Zaiditen. 1912. 

Swift. H. A study of the Iloco language. 1909. 
Tagore law lectures, 1910. Remfry, C. О. Commercial law in British 

India, 1912. 

Tate, G. P. Seistan, 1910—12. 3v. 
Tehmuras Dinshaw Anklesaria, The social code of the Parsees in Sa- 

sanian times, 1912. 
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Thierry, G. J. De religieuze beteekenis van het aegyptische koningschap. 
1. De titulatuur, 1913. 

Thompson, K. C. A new decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphics. 1915. 

Tiele, C. P. The religion of the Iranian peoples, pt. 1. 1912. 

Vararäj Varnsüvatara. The history of Siam from A. D. 1350—1809. 1913. Sv. 

Zimmermann, Е. Die Quellen der Mahanürüyana-Upanisad. 1913. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS. 


The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Oertel 
and Torrey, was presented by Professor Lanman, as follows: 

A few slight typographical changes will be made in the next volume. 
The volume-number and date will hereafter be printed in Arabic numerals, 
The abbreviated title, together with the number of volume and part, will 
be printed on the back of each instalment. The separate paging of the 
Proceedings will be discontinued. Signatures will be added to each sheet, 
as a guide for the binder, It will be necessary to print the first and 
second parts of the new volume as one double number, to appear in July. 
This arrangement will make it possible to print two lengthy papers 
without a break. 

All of the foregoing reports were severally accepted as 
presented, 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society (for convenience the names of 
those elected at a subsequent session are included in this list): 


Hosonser Messen 
Professor C. Snouck-Hurgronje 


Conronate Mewsers 


Mr. Arséne Aftandil Prof. Robert Ernest Hume 
Prof. Masaharu Anesaki Rev. Frederic C. Meredith 
Mr. Shripad K. Belvalkar Rev. John Miller 

Mr. Pierre A. Bernard Mr. Garabed M, Missirian 
Mr. Henry J. Cadbury Mr. Benjamin Burges Moore 
Mr. Clarence 8. Fisher Mr. Edward Theodore Newell 


Mr. Kingdon Gould Mr. Paul Bowman Popenoe 
Mr. Philip 8. Henry Dr. Israel Schapiro 
Prof. Jacob Hoschander Rev. Henry Swift 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1914-1915 


The committee appointed to nominate officers for the year 
1914—1915, consisting of Professors Hopkins, R. G. Kent, and 
Ropes, reported thru Professor Ropes, as follows: 


President—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of Philadelphia. 
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‚ | Viee-Presidents—Professor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven; Professor 

George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr; Professor Richard J. H. Gottheil, of 

Nee York. , 

2 Corresponding Secretary—Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of N 
3 


Hecording Secretary— Dr. George C. O. Hoas, of New York. 
Treasurer—Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 
Librarian—Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven." 
Directors—The officers above named, and Professor Charles H. Lan- 
man, of Cambridge; Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore; Professor 


` Robert F. Harper, of Chicago; Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York; 


Professor Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven; Professor James H. Woods, 
of Cambridge; Professor Leroy Carr Barret, of Hartford. 

The Committee desires to express its conviction that in introducing 
into the Board of Directors several new members they are meeting 
adequately a situation which has gradually grown up without intention, 
but which it would be advisable to change. They desire also to express 
the opinion that in their judgment it would be desirable in future to 
retire each succeeding President without election to the Board of Direetors 
for a term of three years at least. 

The officers thus nominated were thereupon duly elected. 

After a recess of five minutes, the President delivered the 
annual address, the subject being ‘Armageddon.’ At 12:20 p.m. 
the Society took a recess until three o'clock. 


SECOND SESSION, 


The afternoon session was opened at 3: 02 p. m., President 
Haupt being in the chair. The Society proceeded to the hearing 
of communications, in the following order: 

Professor G. A. Bantow, of Bryn Mawr College: A cylinder inscription 
from Nippur of the time of the dynasty of Agade. — Remarks by Pro- 
fessor Jastrow. ° 

Rev. Dr. J. B. Nizs, of Brooklyn: On the origin of the Sumerian signs 
dub, dubbin, amar, and [07 

Professor K. Asakawa, of Yale University: Some problems of the 
origin of the feudal land-tenure in Japan. 

Dr. W. H. Wonner, of Hartford Theological Seminary: An investi- 


gation of Arabic A and A with the Róntgen apparatus. (Illustrated with 


EEE TR 
— Mr. 5. K. Bmtvatzam, ol Poona, India: Studies in Bhavabhüti's 

ttararimacarita, — Remarks by Professor Lanman, Dr. Abbott, and 
Professor Jackson. In reply to a question by Dr. Ogden, the author 
added some remarks on the Prakrit text of the drama. 

Mr. F. A. Cusnssoxax, of. Merchantville, N. J.: The Sothie eyele used 
by the Egyptians. — Hemarks and a question by Rev. Dr. Winslow and 
reply by the author. Further remarks by Professor Haupt. - 

Professor F. Epagnrox, of the University of Pennsylvania: Progress 
of the Corpus of Vedie Variants. 
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Professor F. EpaEmrox: Vedic notes — 1. AW. 4. 27. 4; 2. AV. 4. 6. 3, 
apıskambha; 3. AV. 4.5.7. — Remarks by Professor Lanman and 
Dr. Ogden. 


At six o'clock the Society adjourned for the day. 


THIRD SESSION. 


The members reassembled on Friday morning at 9:52 a.m. 
for the third session. The President, Professor Haupt, was in 
the chair. The reading of papers was resumed, as follows: ` 


Professor E. W. Horxıss, of Yale University: The priest and the 
frogs. — Remarks by Professor Edgerton. 

Professor E. W. Horkms: The decapitation of Visnu. 

Dr. M. Sreexarıso, of Harvard University: Lexicographical notes on 
the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine. 

Professor A. V. W. Jacksos, of Columbia University: Indo-Iranian 
notes. — Hemarks by Professor Hopkins and Dr. Ogden. 

Professor R. G. Kewr, of the University of Pennsylvania: Note on 
Atharva-Veda 20. 127. 10. — Remarks by Professor Edgerton, Dr. Ogden, 
and Professor Lanman. 

Dr. C. J. Qangs, of Columbia University: Notes on the chronology 
of the Behistin inscription of King Darius. — Remarks by Professor 
Jackson. 

Professor S. G. Ormmaxr, of Grove City College: The Vedic dual — 
Part 2: The dual in similes, — Remarks by Professor Barret. 

Professor G. A. Bartos, of Bryn Mawr College: Religious conceptions 
underlying Sumerian proper names. — Remarks by Professor Jastrow 
and (later) by Professor Clay. 

Rev. Dr. J. E. Assort, of Summit, N. J.: Un an ancient sword from 
Tibet. — Remarks by Dr. Nies and Professor Haupt. 

Professor M. Axzsakr, of the University of Tokio: On two stones 
with Baddhist carvings and inscriptions. — Remarks by Professor Edger- 
ton and Professor Hopkins. 

Professor L. C. Banner, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Atharva- 
Veda, Book A. 

Professor F. Eporrrox, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Kash- 
mirian Atharva-Veda, Book 6, — Remarks by Professor Lanman. 


The President reported for- the Directors that the next 
annual meeting would be held at New York on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday of Easter Week, April 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1915. 
He reported further that the Directors had reappointed Pro- 
fessors Oertel and Torrey as Editors of the Journal for the 
ensuing year. 

After the election of Professor Snouck-Hurgronje as an 
honorary member and of two additional corporate members 
(included in the list above), the President announst the follow- 
ing appointments: 
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Committee of Arrangements for 1915: Professors Gottheil and Prince, 
and the Corresponding Secretary. 

Committee on. Nominations: Professor Barton, Dr. Nies, and Professor 
Edgerton. 

Auditors: Professors Torrey and Hopkins. 

Professor Barton (at the request of the Directors) presented 
a communication from the Asiatic Institute regarding the de- 
struction of antiquities in China. After some discussion it was 
voted that a committee consisting of Professors Williams, 
Hirth, and Clay consider the matter and report next year to 
the Directors. 

On motion the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its thanks to the 
Board of Directors of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for 
their hospitable welcome, to the President and Fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity for courtesies extended at the session held at the University, to 
the Harvard Club and the College Club for the privileges so generously 
offered, and to the Committee of Arrangements for the thoughtful pro- 
vision made for the entertainment of the members. 

At 12:35 p. m. the Society took a recess until three o'clock. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


The Society met for the fourth session at three o'clock in 
Brooks House, Harvard University, Cambridge. The President, 
Professor Haupt, was in the chair. The reading of papers 
was resumed, in the following order: 

Mrs. D. M. Barzs, of Cambridge: On some satin scraps inscribed 
with the vows of Buddhist nuns. — Remarks by Professor Lanman, 

Mr. W. H. Scnorr, of Philadelphia: Some features of the overland 
Oriental trade at the Christian era. — Remarks by Professor Edgerton 
and Dr. Nies. 

Professor C. R. Laswax, of Harvard University: Yogu-bhisya quota- 
tions. — Remarks by Professor Woods and Dr. Ogden. 

Rey. Dr. A. Yomaxsax and Professor A. V. W. Jacksox, of Columbia 
University: Some wandering quatrains of Omar Khayyam. (Presented 
briefly by Professor Jackson.) 

Professor P. Havrr, of Johns Hopkins University: The Sumerian 
names of Egypt aod Nubia. 

Professor M. Jasrmow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania: Medi- 
cine and magic in Babylonian and Assyrian incantations and ritual texts, 

The Society adjourned at 4:25 p.m. to meet in New York 
on April 8, 1915 (the projected fifth session being omitted). 

The following communications were presented by title: 

Dr. F. R. Braxe, of Johns Hopkins University: Apparent interchange 
between He and Aleph in Semitic. 
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Dr. E. W. Bumumaawg, of the University of Pennsylvania: Oritical 
study of the Dhammapada Commentary. 

Professor O. E. Coxawr, of the University of Chattanooga: (a) Notes 
on the phonology of the Palau language (Caroline Ialands); (b) R: L 
assimilation in certain Philippine languages. 

Dr. A. Euser, of Johns Hopkins University: (8)-Are the *Apuriu of 
the Egyptian inscriptions identical with the Hebrews? (b) The phonetic 
values of the signs for ‘hand’ and ‘bolt’ in the Egyptian alphabet; 
(c) Hermapion's translation of an Egyptian obelisk in Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus. 

Professor E. W. Far, of the University of Texas: Indo-Iranian word- 
gtudies, 9, 

Professor R. Gorraen, of Columbia University: (s) Syrinc folk-medi- 
cine; (b) A Hebrew inscription from Egypt. ) 

Professor P. Hauer, of Johns Hopkins University: Some Assyrian 
etymologies, 

Professor E. W. Horxiss, of Yale University: The dynasties of the 
Kali age. 1 

Mr. W. S. Kurren, of Columbia University: Some questions relative 
to the Kautilrya Arthnaáüstra. 

Professor M. L. Manaous, of Dropsie College: The problem of quan- 
tity in the Hebrew vowel-system, - 

Professor J. D. Perce, of Columbia University: Striking phenomena 
in Sumerian. 

Mr. G. P. Quacgessos, of the College of the City of New York: The 
Sanskrit poet Mayüra as viewed by other Indian writers, 

Professor O. O. Tonner, of Yale University: Some less-known tradi- 
tions from the prophet Mohammed. 
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Last or Memerns. 


The number placed after the address indicates tho year of election, 


L HONORARY MEMBERS. 
M. ÁvavsrE Banrm, Membre de l'Institut, Paris, France. (Kue Garan- 


cière, 10.) 1898, 
Dr. Raukmisusa Gopar Bmanpangam, C, I. E., Dekkan Coll. Poona, India 
1887. 


Jawes Berorss, C. I. E, LL. D, 22 Seton Place, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
1899. 

Prof. Cuances Curewont-Ganseav, 1 Avenue de l'Alma, Faris. 1909. 

Prof. T. W. Rays Davins, Harboro' Grange, Ashton-on-Mersey, England. 
1907. 

Prof. Begrsorp Drrnzück, University of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Fuixpg:ch DzLrrzscH, University of Berlin, Germany, 1695. 

Prof. Aponrm Enuax, Berlin-Steglitz-Dahlem, Germany, Peter Lennéstr. 72. 
1908. 

Ргоѓ. Б:снаво Garne, University of Tübingen, Germany. (Biesinger 
Str. 14) 1902. 

Prof. Kant F, Geivxen, University of Marburg, Germany. 1906. 

Prof. Tawaz Gorozızee, vii Holló-Uteza 4, Budapest, Hungary. 1908. 

Gronon A. Gniessos, C.LE, D.Litt, 1.0.5. (retired), Rathfarnham, 

 Camberley, Surrey, England. Corporate Member, 1859; Hon., 1905. 

Prof. Iaxazio Geipr, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure 24.) 
1898. 

Prof. Heusaxs Jaconr, University of Bonn, 59 Niebuhrstrasse, Bonn, Ger- 
many. 1908. 

Prof, Hespem K Ens, 45 Willem Bareniz-Straat, Utrecht, Netherlands, 1898. 

Prof. Gasrox Masrrno, Collège de France, Faris, France, (Avenue de 
l'Observatoire, 94.) 1898, 

Prol. Evrann Merer, University of Berlin, Germany. (Gross-Lichterfelde- 
West, Mommsenstr, 7.) 1908. 

Prof. Turopon Nürpxxx, University of Strassburg, Germany. (Kalbs- 
gasse 16.) 1878. 

Prof. Hzgwaws Огрехвеко, University of Göttingen, Germany. 1910. 
(27/99 Nikolausberger Weg.) 

Prof. Envanp Sacmav, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormserstr. 12,W.) 
1887. 
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Eume Sexant, Membre de l'Institut de France, 18 Rue Francois I**, Paris, 
France. 1908, 

Prof. Agcmmmatp H. Savce, University of Oxford, England. 1898. 

Prof. O. Ssovex Hoaaaosse, University of Leiden, Netherlands, (Witte 
Singel 84a.) 1914. 

Prof. Jvt:05 WrrLzHacsEN, University of Gottingen, Germany, (Weber- 
strasse 18a.) 1902. ` 

Prof, Exssr Wisbiscn, University of Leipzig, Germany. (Universitüts- 
strasse 15.) 1890. [Total: 25] 


IL CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Bames marked with * are those of life memboars. 


Rev. Dr. Jusris Epwagps Annorr, 190 Hobart Ave, Summit, N. J. 1900, 

Mrs. Josris E. Annorr, 120 Hobart Ave, Summit, N, J. 1912, 

Dr, Crave Anugm, 2041 North Broad St, Philadelphia, Pm, 1884, 

Кока: C. Artes, 148 South Divinity Hall, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
1912, 

Miss May Avice Autex, Northampton, Mass, 1906. 

Prof. Masamanc Anesaxt, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1914. 

Prof. Wittam R, Anwouv, (Harvard Univ.), 25 Kirkland St, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1898, 

Prof. Karon Asakawa, Tale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 1904. 

Ноп. 5гмкох E. Barpwis, LL. D., 44 Wall St, New Haven, Conn. 1898. 

Prof. Lenoy Cann Barrer, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1908. 

Prof. Gzonar A. Bantos, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 

Mrs. Damer Bares, 35 Brewster Street, Cambridge, Mass. 1912, 

Prof. L. W. Barres, 418 West 20th St, New York, 1894. 

Prof. Hanras P. Bracu (Yale Univy.), $46 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 

Samiran K. Bzrvatkam, care of Prof. Lanman, 9 Farrar St., Cambridge, 
Mass 1914. 

Prof. Hagorp H. Brexborn, Princeton University, Princeton, N. A. 1906. 

Rev. Joarru F. Beno, New Brunswick, 5 Seminary Place, N.J, 1898. 

Pıeene A. Bensann, 662 West End Avenue, New York, N. Y. 1914. 

Prof. Gronag R. Benzv, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 1907. 

Prof. Jouvs A. Bewen, Union Theological Seminary, Broadway and 
120th St., New York, N, Y, 1907. 

Dr. Wu SrcRa: Biogtow, 60 Beacon St, Boston, Mass, 1894. 

Dr. Grogaz F. Bracx, Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 49d St, New 
York, N. Y., 1907. 

Dr. Fraxe Rixacotp Biaxz, Windsor Hills, Baltimore, Md, 

Rev. Pausr Biaxc, St. Johns Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 1907. 

De, Frevencx J. Buss, Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. 1898. 

Faaxcis B, Buoporrr, General Theological Seminary, Chelsea Square, New 
York, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Cant Avavsr BLowanes, Augustana College and Theol. Seminary, 
Rock Island, Ill. 1900. (825, 85th St.) 

6 алака Broourıero, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Dr. Arzngn Borssrgz, Le Rivage près Chambéry, Switzerland. 1897. 
Dr. Gzozcg M. Bornuxsa (Catholic Univ. of America), 1784 Corcoran 
. Bt, Washington, D. C. 1896. 

Бет. Dr, Das Fngguax Bmantrgv, 2906 West 14th St, Cleveland, Ohio, 
1911. 

Prof. Jawes Hexny Breeastev, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1881. 

Pres. Frascıs Brows (Union Theological Sem.), Broadway and 120th St, 
New York, N. Y. 1881. 

Eev. Grosse Writtam Brows, Jubbulpore, O, P., India. 1909, 

Prof. Rupotrn E. Bzüxsow (Princeton Univ.) 49 Library Place, Princeton, 
RJ 1911. 

Prof. Qanu Danto Buck, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1892, 

Hasmoxn H. Boce, Division Sup't, of Schools, Alfonso, Cavite Provinces, 
Philippine Islands, 1908. 

ALxxawpEeR H. BorLock, State Mutual Building, Worcester, Mass. 1910. 

Dr. Ecorse Warsox Burursoame, 20 Graduate House West Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1910. 

Cartes Dawa Bunnace, 85 Ames Building, Boston, Mass, 1908. 

Geaxvite Busro, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 1918. 

Prof. Howano Crossy Boriex, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1908. 

Hexer J, Canerer, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1914. 

Rev. Jonx Camrnrti, Kingsbridge, New York, N. Y. 1896. 

Pres, Fnasknix Carter, LO. D, Williamstown, Mass, 

Dr, Pavt Canvs, La Salle, Illinois. 1897. 

Dr. L M. Casaxovicz,- U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 1893. 

Rev. Jos 8, Cuaxpier, Madura, Southern India, 1899. 

Miss Eva Cmaxxixo, Hemenway Chambers, Boston, Mass, 1583. 

Dr. F, D. Cuesrer, The Bristol, Boston, Mass. 1891. 

Warten E. Oaer, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ш. 1906. 

E Aunerr T. Cav (Yale Univ.) 401 Humphrey St., New Haven, Conn. 


— Smitu Cocunax, Ritzcarlton, 5th ave. New York, N. Y. 1908, 
*Gronak WErxorr CouLEs, 62 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1882. 
Prof. Heamaxx Couurrz, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1887. 
Prof. C, Evr&EeTT Coxaxr, Chattanooga, Jenn. 1906. 

*Rexrer B. Coxe, Jr, 1604 Locust st, Philadelphia, Pa. 1918. 

Rev. Wium Merrua Crease, Richmond, Mass. 1902. 

Fraxcıs A, Cuswisosam, 508 W. Maple St., Merchantville, N. J. 1919. 

Bee, Capture W. Commen, 25 V. St, Washington, D. C, 1904. 

Dr. Hamorp S. Davipsow, 1700 North Paysan St, Baltimore, Md, 1908, 

Prof. Jomx D, Davrzs, Princeton "Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
1888, 

Prof. Aurzep L. P. Drsxis, Madison, Wis. 1800. 

Јамеѕ T. Dxxxi, Woodbrook, MiL 1900. 

Mrs. Frawors W. Dices, 9015 Columbia Road, Washington, D.C. 1911, 

Bee, D. Bronz Done, 99 John St, New York. №. Y. 1887, 

Rev. Wx. Haskrrr Du Bose, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn, 1912. 

Dr, Harry Westnroox Doxsre, 6 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass, 1894. 

Юг, Енахюілх Ерсевтох, Univ. of Penna, Philada, Pa. 1910. 

Prof, Feevevicx G. C, Exsetesx, Garrett Biblical Inst, Evanston, Ill. 1901. 
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Winnax T, Ern, Swarthmore, Pa, 1912. 

Prof. Levi H, Eiwert, (Amherst College), 5 Lincoln Ave., Amberst, Mass, 
1888. 

Dr. Aatos Esere, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1802. 

Rev. Prof. C. P. Faszaxı, 606 W. 122d St, New York, N. Y. 1901 

Prof, Eowıx Winrriero Fav (Univ. of Texas), 200 West 24th St, Austin, 
Texas 1888. 

Prof. Hesar Fenecsox, St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H. 1876. 

Dr. Joux C. Frnovsox, Peking, China. 1900. 

Dr. Hesxx C. Fixxrr, District National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
1912. 

Prof. Cranesce S, Fragen, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1914. 

Rev. Dr. Foscs, Instituto Biblieo Pontifico, Via del Archelto, Roma, Italia. 
1913. ` 

Rev. Turopore Foorr, Rowland Park, Maryland. 1900. 

Dr. Leo J. Fracutewnero, Hartley Hall, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 1907. 

Prof. Jas. Evenerr Feaue (Union Theological Sem.), Broadway and 
120th St, New York, N. Y. 1890, ; 

Dr. H=nngnr Fnrgngswarn, 856 9nd Ave, New York, N. Y. 1908. 

Prof. Isnanr Fnrgpragspgn (Jewish Theological Sem.), 61 Hamilton Place, 
New York, N. Y. 194. 

Dr. Wa, Hxszv Funsrss, 3d, 1908 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 1913, 

Ronenr Gannet, Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. 1908, Р 

Miss Manıe Geunach, Prospeet Terrace, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 1909. 

Evorxe Á. GrLLoT 990 Broadway, N. Y., 1911. 

Prof. Basi; Laxszav Giupegsteve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 1858. 

Prof, Avexaxper R. Gorpox, Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada, 1912. 

Prof. Ricuaxp J. H. Gorruzi, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1885. 

BEiwopos Gortp, l65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1914. 

Prof. Eta Grant, Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 1907. 

Dr. Loum H. Geay, 76 Devonshire Road Aberdeen, Scotland. 1897. 

Mrs. Lovs H. Gear, 76 Devonschire Road Aberdeen, Scotland. 1907. 

Miss Loew C. Gusewx Grieve, Martindale Depot, N. YT. 1894. 

Prof. Love Grossuaxs (Hebrew Union College), 2212 Park Ave, Cincin- 
nati, O., 1590. x 

Rev. Dr. W. M. Gnoros, Dean of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 

8000 Woodlawn Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 1907. 

*Dr. Gzozez C. O. Haas, 518 W, 140th St, New York, N. Y. 1908. 

Miss Luise Harssier, 100 Morningside Drive, New York, N. Y. 1908. 

Mrs. Ina M. Haxcuerr, care of Omaha Public Library, Omaha, Nebraska. 
1912. 

Newrox Н, Hanvrva, 110 N. Pine Ave., Chicago, Tl. 1912. 

Pret. Super, Hunt, D, D., Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
1879, 

Prof. Pact Haver (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 215 Longwood Road, Roland 
Park, Baltimore, Md, 1883. 

uur 8. Hexer, 1402 Massachusetts Ave, Washington, D. C. 1914. 
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Prof. Hxgwaxs V. Hirkecur, München, Leopoldstr. 8. 1887. 

Bee, Dr, Wa J. Hire, 28 Court St, Auburn, N. Y. 1907. 

Prof. Fuxxpzicg Hinrz (Columbia Univ.), 401 West 118th St, New York, 
K. Y. 1903. | 

“Dr, A. F. Revour Hoxnsiz, 8 Northmoor Road, Oxford, England. 1896. 

Rev. Dr. Hvoo W: Horrsass, 308 Rodney St, Brooklyn, N, Y. 1899, 

*Prof, E Wasuacex Hornixs (Yale Univ.), 299 Lawrence St., New Haven, 
Conn. 1881. 

Prof. Jacon Hoscuasver, Dropsie College, Broad St, Philadelphis, Pa. 
1914. 

Wisor 8. Howsıı, Box 487, Pleasantville Station, N. X. 1911 

Hexnr R. Howrasp, Natural Science Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 1907. 

Dr. Enwazp Н. Номе, Changsha, Hunan, China, 18909. 

Prof. Rosz&r Emszsr How, 606 West 192d St, New York, N. Y. 1914, 

*"Юг. Авснев М, Нохтіхотох, 15 "West 81st St, New York, N. Y. 1912, 

S. T. Hunwir, 217 East 68th St, New York, N, Y. 1912. 

Miss Many Ispa Hussey, Mt, Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1915. 

"Janes Hazes Hyng, 18 rue Adolphe Yvon, Paris, France, 1909, 

Prof. Hrsur Hrvensar (Catholic Univ. of America), 3405 Twelfth Sr. 
N, E. (Brookland), Washington, D. C, 1859. 

Prof. A, V. Wiwass Jacesox, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


1885. 

Mrs. A. V. Wirnaus Jacksos, care of Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1918. 

Prof. Momms Jasrzow (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 248 South 23d St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1888. 

Rev. Hexar F. JEwxs, Canton Corner, Mass, 1874. 

Prof. Jawes Ricuanp Jewett, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 1887. 

Rev. Dr. 0. E. Kewen, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1915. 

Anraun Beauevatz Keits, Colonial Office, London, S. W., England. 


1908. 
Prof Maxsuriax L. Kerten, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
.Mass, 1886. 


"Prof. Cuanuxzs Foster Kext (Yale Univ.), 406 Humphrey St., New Haven, 


Conn, 1890. 


— Prof. Rotax G. Kxsr, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1810. 


Dr. G, D. Kux:imarra, Rapid City, S. Dak. 1913. 

Prof, Groner L. Krrreevor (Harvard Univ.), 9 Hilliard St, Cambridge 
Mass. 1809. 

Fucmagp Ler Korrkawr, Hillsboro, Ill. 1911. 


Warten S. Kurren; 20 Green St, New York, N. Y. 1918. 


Rev. Dr. M. б. Күзе, 1182 Arrow St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 1909. 

"Prof, Cuanıes Rockwent Lean (Harvard Univ.), 9 Farrar St. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1876, 

Dr. Bexrmoio Lavrrm, Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, Ill. 
1900. 

H. Laxrizco, 52 Middle Divinity Hall, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, ПІ. 1912. 

Prof. Exso Lrrruaxs, Hainholeweg H, Gottingen. 1912. 

Percivat LoweLL, 58 State St, Boston, Mass. 18983. 

Dr. Damier D, Lockessırı, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1912. 
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Dr, Ausert Howe Lysree, Urbana, Ill. 1909, 

*Brsiaurs Surrm Lrwas, 708 Locust St, Philadelphia, Pa. 1871. 

Prof. Davi» Gonzpow Lrox, Harvard Univ. Semitic Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1882. 

Ausert Morrox Lrrncor, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 
1899. 

Prof. Descas B. Macpnoxatp, Hartford Theological Seminary, Bord, 
Conn. 1898, 

U. V. McLzaw, Port Perry, Ontario. 1912. 

Prof, Heenexr W. Masors, 70 Kirkland St, Cambridge, Mass, 1887. 

Prof. Hxsxgv Mavrzn, Dropsie College, Broad & York St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1913. 

Prof. Max L. Maroons, 1519 Diamond St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1890, 

Prof. Атлах Manquaxi, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1888, 

Prof, Wixrggo Rosenr Manris, Hispanic Society of America, West 156th 
St, New York, N. Y. 1889. 

С. О. SyrvgsrEn Mawsox, Box 886, Springfield, Mass, 1910. 

Ber. Jons Meıceas, Dropsie College, Fhiladelphia, Fa. 1918. 

Prof. Super, А. В. Мепскв (Western Theol. Sem.), 2785 Park Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 1912. 

Rev. FaepxEzic C. Meneprre, 32 Kita-kuruwa Cho, Maebashi, JTochu, Japan, 
1914. 

J. Reswıcx Mrruexr, “Druid Hill,” Beaver Falls, Pa. 1907. 

Marrıx A. Meren, 2109 Baker St., San Francisco, Cal. 1906. 

Рт. Тесмах М:снегвох, Bureau of American Ethnology, T 
D.C. 18%. 

Ree, Jon: Mutee, Coudersport, Pa. — 1914. 

Mre. Heres Lore. Mirtos, Hardin College, Mexico, Mo. 1892. 

Prof. Lawnesce Н. Mute, 218 Tifley Road, Oxford, Engld. 1881, 

Gananep M. Missrmax, Andover Hall, Cambridge, Mass, 1914. 

Prof. J. A. Moxraowznr (P. E. Divinity School), 6806 Greene St., German- 
town, Pa. 1903, 

Векламіх Вспоєз Моонк, 109 East 38th St, New York, N. Y. 1914- 

Prof. Georer F. Moose (Harvard Univ.), 3 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, 
‚Muss. 1887. 

*AMrs. Manr H. Moose, 3 Divinity Ave, Cambridge, Mass. 1902. 

Frot, Kos Ann S. Morse, Salem, Mass, 1894, 

Rev. Hıxs K, Movssa, Jefferson, Wis. 1906. 

Prof. W. Max Mue.ier, 4325 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1905, 

Mrs, Auzert H, Mosseuı, 65 Middlesex Road, Chestnut Hill Mass. 1908. 

От. Миллам Мозғ-А пхо1т, Public Library, Boston, Mass, 1887. 

Ертавр Тпеороке Newet, 321 Madison Square P. O., New York, N. Y. 
1914. 

Кет. Jas. B. Nres, Hotel St, George, Clark St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1906. 

Rev. Wititam E. Nies, Port Washington, Long Island, N, Y. 1908, 

Et. Rev. Mgr. Dzxsis J. O'Coxsgtt, 800 Cathedral Place, Richmond, Va. 
1908, 

Dr. Feuix, Freiherr von Üereıe, 326 E. 58th St. New York, N, Y. 1918. 

Prof. Haxss Oznren (Yale Univ.), 2 Phelps Hall, New Haven, Conn. 1890. 

Dr. Cuarves J. Ocpex, 628 West 114th St, New York, N. Y. 1906. 
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Miss Erter 8, Üoprx, Hopkins Hall, Burlington, Vt. 1898. 

Prof. Sawvgn G. Ormaxr, Grove City College, Grove City, Penn. 1906. 

Prof. Armgnr TexEvceg Orusrman, 911 Lowry St, Columbia, Mb. 1909. 

Prof. Parr Orrmawamg (Univ. of Geneva) Ave. de Bosquets, Servette, 
Genéve, Switzerland. 1904. 

+ Ковент M. Orrrzaxr, 160 Madison Ave, New York, N. Y. 1861. 

Prof. Lewis B. Paros, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
1894. 

Dr. Cuanizs Peanopr, 197 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892, 

Prof. Gronar À. Prckmaw, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 1912. 

Prof, Iswar J. Peurrz, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof, Epwanp Detavay Perry (Columbia Univ,), 542 West 114th St, New 

_ York,.N. Ү. 1879. 

Rev. Dr. Jous P. Perens, 225 West 99th St., New York, N. Y. 1882. 

Warren Perersenx, Bethany College, Liudsborg, Kansas. 1909. 

Prof. Davi Panirsox (Hebrew Union College), 8947 Beechwood Ave., 
Rose Hill, Cincinnati, O. 1889. 

Dr. Anxo Poznkr, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 1912, 

Рас Вожилх Porrsor, 511 Eleventh St, Washington, D. C. 1914. 

Dr. Wruiau Porren, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1897. 

Prof. Ina M. Paice, University of Chicago, Chicago, Til. 1887. 

Prof. Joux Dysecey Pace (Columbia Univ.), Sterlington, Rockland Co, 
NT 1888. 

Gronar Pars Quacxexnos, 83] West 28th St., New York, N. Y. 1904, 

RaxakmisusA Pintan Thottakkadu House, Madras, India. 1913. 

Dr. Canoume L. Rassow, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Sth Ave, and 
Bd St, New York, N. Y. 1912. 

G. A. Rerunso, 406 Nostrand Ave, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1913. 

Dr. Josera Remen, Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa, 1915. 

Prof. Geonoe Axoeew Reissen, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
1891. 

Prof. Purr M. Rxuxztaxpzn (Episcopal Theological Sem.), 28 Garden 5t., 

. Cambridge, Mass. 1908. 

Eaxest C. Ricuaxpsox, Library of Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
1900, 

J. Nzusox Romrnrsos, 994 Avenue Hoad, Toronto, Canada, 1913, 

Eowanp Ronıssox, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Rey. Dr. Grorce Lavixasrox Rosrssox (McCormick Theol. Sern.), 4 Chalmers 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 1892. 

Prol. James Haxpr Rorzs (Harvard Univ.), 13 Follen St, Cambridge, 
Masa, 1808. 

Dr. Winx Rosrxav, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1897. 

J. J. Rosexcanres, 1704 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 1914. 

Miss Aveaine Rupowrs, 417 West 120th St, New York, N. Y. 18 

Mrs. Jawer E. Rovre-Rees, Rosemary Cottage, Greenwich, Conn. 1897. 

Mrs. Eowanp E. Saurssny, 287 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 1906. 

Pres, Fraxx K. Saxpers, Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. 1897. 

Dr. Isnaxr. Scuarmo, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C, 1914. 

Jonass F. ScueLresa, cars of Messrs. Kerkhoven & Co., 115 Heerengracht, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 1906, 


E UTE ue 
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Gzonzcz V. Scmcx, 1045 Schick St, Fort Wayne, Ind. 1909, 

Prof. Narzaxizt Scauipr, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1894. 

Wirrreo H. Schorr, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 1919. 

Moxrooxxzv Scuvvtrs Jr, Department of State, Washington D. C. 1918, 

Dr. Girsert Caurnztt Scocoix, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
1906, 

Dr Cuances P. G. Scorr, 49 Arthur St, Yonkers, N. Y. 1895. 

*Mrs. Sauver Baras Scorr (née Morris), 124 Highland Ave., Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 1908, 

Rev. Jon L. Scurtv, Church of the Holy Trinity, 3819-382 East 88th St., 
New York, N. Y. 1908, 

Rev. Dr. Witttaw D. Semi, 1227 Madison Ave, Baltimore Md. 1909. 

Prof, Cuanıes N, Smeparo (General Theological Sem.), 9 Chelsea Square, 
New York, N, Y. 1907, 

Снлкцкз С. Suznuay, 614 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 1904. 

*Joux R. Starrery, 14 bis rue Montaigne, Paris, France, 1908. 

Major C. C. Surru, Fourth Cavalry, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 1907. 

Prof. Hexer Paxserven Suırn, (Union Theological Seminary), Broadway 
and 120th St, New York, N. Y. 1877. j 

Prof. Jous M. P. Swirn, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1906, 

Eur Bassısrer Soaxe, care of Messrs, H. S. King & Co., 9 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W., England. 1911. 

Prof. Eowano H. Sriexer, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1884, 

Marrix Srrexouixg, 18 Divinity Hall, Cambridge. 1912, 

Rev. Dr. Jaxxs D. Sreece, 15 Grove Terrace, Passaic, N. J. 1892, 

Rev. Ausox Purırs Stoxes, D.D., Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 
1900. 

Marxx Scrzuenaer, 1308 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 1888, 

Prof. Gzoncx Svzrpxur, Jr., Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn, 1907, 

Rev. Hxwxv Swirr, Plymouth, Conn. 1914. : 

Prof. Ww. C. Tuavxn, 59 Market St. Bethlehem, Pa. 1918. 

Davip E. Tuoxas, 6407 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, Hl. 1912. 

Еввх Евахсіз Тномрвох, 311 Main St, Worcester, Mass, 1906, 

Prof. Hexry A. Topo (Columbia Univ.), 824 West End Ave, New York, 
N. Y. 1865, 

*Prof. Cuantes C. Torger, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1891, 

Prof. Cxawronp H. Tov (Harvard Univ.), 7 LowellSt., Cambridge, Mass. 1871. 

Rey. Sroser N, Usswes, St. Bartholomew’s Church, 44th St, & Madison 
Ave, N. Y. 1909. 

Rev. Henver Boanpwax Vaspersosant, Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Conn. 1911. 

Rev. Dr. Farprxick AvavsrUs Vaxpersvrcu, 55 Washington Sq, New 
York, N. Y. 1908. 

Appisox Vax Name (Yale Univ.), 121 High St, New Haven, Conn. 1868, 

Miss Susax Harzs Warp, The Stone House, Abington Ave, Newark, 
N. J. 1874, 

Rev. Dr. Wittram Hayes Warp, 119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 1869, 

Miss Conwetia Warnex, Cedar Hill, Waltham, Mass. 1894. 

Pret. Wun E Wans (Boston Univ.), 181 Davis Ave, Brookline, 
Mass, 1877, 
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Rev. Le Roy WaTrgMAN, Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 1912. 

Prof. J. E. Wenrex, 1667 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Jexs Ivensox Wesrexcann Asst. Gen, Adviser to H.S. M. Govt, 
„Bangkok, Siam. 1908. 

Актипк J. Wxsrrnwavn, 100 Lenox Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1912. 

Pres. Bexzawix Ine Wuxeten, University of California, Berkeley, Cal, 1886, 

Prof. Joux Wuzıans Wuıre (Harvard Univ.), 18 Concord Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1877. 

Jons G. Warre, Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 1912, 

* Miss MarcareT Dwicnt Wurrxer, 297 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 1908. 

Hon. E. T. Wintiaws, U. S. Legation, Peking, China. 1901. 

Prof. Frepreicx Weis Wiusaxs (Yale Univ.), 195 Whitney Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. 1895. 

Dr. Tatcorr Wiutiaws, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1884. 

Bee, Dr. Wan Corıwr Wixstow, 525 Beacon St, Boston, Mass. 1885. 

Rev. Dr. Srzruxzx S, Wise, 98 West 90th St, New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. Jonx E. Wisganr, So. Pasadena, California, 1911. 

Hexer B. Wrrrow, 290 Hess St., South, Hamilton, Ontario. 1885, 

Dr. Louis B. Worrzssox, 1620 Madison St, Madison, Wis. 1904. 

Prof. Invio F. Woop, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1906. 

Wun W. Woop, Shirley Lane, Baltimore, Md. 1900. 

Prof. Janes H. Woovs (Harvard Univ.), 179 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
1900. 

Dr. Wits H. WonsaLL, 152 Whitney St, Hartford, Conn. 1910. 

Dr. S. C. Yuvisaxeer, Luther College, Decorah, Ia. 1913. 

Rev. Dr, Aneauax Youaxxax, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Rev. Romzmr Ziwwxmwxaxw, S. J., St. Xavier's Coll, Cruickshank Road, 
Bombay, India. 1911. (Total: 304.) 
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SOCIETIES, EDITORS, AND LIBRARIES, TO WHICH THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY ARE SENT BY WAY OF GIFT, 
EXOHANGE, OR PURCHASE. 


L AMERICA, 


Bosrox, Mass.: American Academy of Arta and Sciences, 
Baooxtrx, N. Y.: Theosophical Society. 
Cnicaoo, It1.: Field Museum of Natural History. 
Hibbard Egyptian Library. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
E. Steiger and Co. b 
PaILaADELPHIA, Pa.: American Philosophical Society. 
Free Museum of Science and Art, Univ. of Penn. 
Wasiisoros, D, C.: Smithsonian Institution. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Archaeological Institute of America. 
Worcester, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society. 


IL. EUROPE, 


Avsraia, Viexxa: Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
К. п. К. Direction der K. u. K. Hofbibliothek (Josephs- 
platz 1.) 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft. 
Geographische Gesellschaft. 
Prague: Königlich Böhmische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Desuans, Iceranp, Rerxsavix: University Library. 
France, Panis: Société Asiatique. (Rue de Seine, Palais de l'Institut.) 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Musée Guimet. (Avenue du Trocadéro.) 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
le des Langues Orientales Vivantes, (Rue de Lille, 2) 
wole Française d'extrême Orient (28, rue Bonaparte), 
Ministère de l'Instruction Publique. 
Revue Biblique Internationale (Librairie V. Lecoffre, rue 
Bonaparte 90). 
Revue de l'Orient Chrétien (care of Prof. Nau, 10, rue 
Littré). 
H. Welter, 4, rue Bernard-Palissy. 
Genwaxr, Bertin: Königlich Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
| Königliche Bibliothek. 
Seminar für Orientalische Sprachen. (Am Zeughause 1.) 
Daxusrapr: Grossherzogliche Hofbibliothek. 
Görrisaex: Königliche Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
Harir: Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft, 
(Friedrichstrasse 50.) 
Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein für Sachsen und Thü- 


ringen. 
Kurt: Universitiits-Bibliothek. 
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Gxmwaxv, LgrpziG: Königlich Sächsische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Leipziger Semitistische Studien. (J. C. Hinrichs.) 
F. A. Brockhaus (Querstrasse 16). 
Мохіси: Königlich Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Kénigliche Hof- und Staatsbibliothek. 
Ttnmarx: Library of the University. 
бават Bmirars, Lospos: Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. (22 Albemarle Št. W.) 
Library of the India Office, (Whitehall, 5.W.) 
Society of Biblical Archaeology. (87 Grest Russell 
St, Bloomsbury, W.C.) 
' Philological Society. (Care of Dr. F. J. Furnivall, 
3 St. George's Square, Primrose Hill, N.W.) 
Arthur F. Bird (22 Bedford Si, Strand). 
E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, (46 Great Russell St.). 
Indian Text Series (care of J. Murray, Albe- 
marle 5t.). 
B. F. Stevens & Brown (4 Trafalgar Square). 
Caunnmor: Bowes & Bowes (1 Trinity St 
Eovıseuron: James Thin (54 South Bridge). 
Grasaow: James MacLehose & Sons (61 St. Vincent St). 
Iraur, Botooxa: Reale Accademia delle Scienze dell’ Istituto di Bologna. 
Froxence: Societd Asiatica Italiana. 
Rowe: Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 
Istituto Biblico Pontificio. 
Nuraertasps, Austexpam: Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 
Vereeniging “Koloniaal Instituut”. 
Tzz Hacvr: Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-, en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlands Indit. 
s ‘ Leroes: Curatorium of the University. 
Russ, Harsrmxorons: Socióté Finno-Üugrienne. 
| Akademiska Bokhandeln, 
Sr. Purznsscro: Imperatorskaja Akademija Nauk. 
Archeologiji Institut. 
Bibliotheca Buddhica. 
Swzpzs, Ursata: Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet. — 


III. ASIA. 


Causa, Ssaxoxai: China Branch of the Royal Asiatie Society. 
Toxxix: l'École Frangaise d'extrémeOrient (Rue de Coton), Hanoi. 
Ispu, Bowmar: Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The Anthropological Society. (Town Hall) 
Bexanci: Benares Sanskrit Coll, “The Pandit." 
Carourta: The Asiatie Society of Bengal. (57 Park St.) 
The Buddhist Text Society. (B6 Jaun Bazar St.) 
Sanskrit College. 
Dem: Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Edu- 
cation, 
Lanone: Library of the Oriental College. 
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Ispn, Mavzas: Manuscripts Library. 
Presideney College. 
Smita: Office of the Director General of Arebasology. (Benmore, 
Simia, Punjab.) 
Siam, Baxoxor: Siam Society. 
Vagirafiana National Library. 
Certos, Corouso: Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Jaras, Toxvo: The Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Java, Baravia: Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 
Korea: Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Seoul, Korea, 
New Zeataxo: The Poiynesian Society, New Plymouth. 
Риплрргкє Istaxps, Maxrta: The Ethnological Survey. 
Philippine Library. 
Sram: The American School (care U. S, Consul), Jerusalem. 
Revue Biblique, care of M. J. Lagrange, Jerusalem. 
Al-Machriq, Université St. Joseph, Beirut, Syria. 
Hawan, Hoxorvtu: Bernice Panahi Bishop Museum, 


IV. AFRICA. 
Eorrt, Camo: The Khedivial Library. 


V. EDITORS OF THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS, 


The Indian Antiquary (Education Society's Press, Bombay, India). 

Wiener Zeitschrift fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes (care of Alfred Halder, 
Eothenthurmstr. 15, Vienna, Austria). 

Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung (care оѓ Prof. E. Kuhn, 
8 Hess Str., Munich, Bavaria). : 

Revue de l'Histoire des Religions (care of M. Jean Réville, chez M. E. 
Leroux, 28 rue Bonaparte, Paris, France). е 

Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (care of Prof, D, Karl 
Marti, Marienstr. 95, Bern, Switzerland), 

Beiträge zur Assyriologie und semitischen Spraehwissenschaft. (J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, Germany.) 

Archives orientales (rare of Prof, J.-A. Lundell, Upsala, Sweden). 

Orientalische Bibliographie (care of Prof. Lucian Scherman, 18 Ungerer- 
str., Munich, Bavaria). 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 438 East 57th St, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Transactions of the American Philological Association (care of Prof. F. G. ` 

` Moore, Columbia University, New York, N, ZA 

Le Monde Oriental (care of Prof. K. F. Johansson, Upsala, Sweden). 

Panini Office, Bhuvaneshwari, Asram, (Allahabad) Bahadurgany (India). 

Siddhanta Dipika Office, Madras, N. C. (India). 


VI. LIBRARIES, 


The Editora request the Librarians of any Institutions or- Libraries, 
not mentioned below, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify 
them of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as 
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complete as may be, of regular suseribers for the Journal or of recipients 
thereof. The following is the beginning of such a list, 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
Boston Athenaeum, Boston, Mass, 
Boston Public Library, 
Brown University Library. 
University of California Library, Berkeley, Cal, 
Chicago University Library. 
Cleveland Public Library. 
Columbia University Library, 
Connemara Public Library, Madras, India. 
Cornell University Library, 
General Theological Seminary Library, New York, N. Y. 
Harvard University Library. 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 
Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Ind. 
Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, Md. ` 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Minneapolis Athenaeum, Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Hampshire State Library, Concord, N. H. 
New York Public Library. 
New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
Newberry Library, Chicago, DL 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester N, Y. 
Yale University Library. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


— 


With Amendments of April, 1887. 


— — 


CONSTITUTION, 


Amicum I. This Society shall be called the Awkgicax OnresTAL SocixrT. 

Автюів П, The objects contemplated by this Society shall be: — 

1, The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of taste for oriental studies in this country, 

8. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects, 

4. The eollection of a library and cabinet, 

Arrıcıe III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

Asnmos IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by tha 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Arrıcıe V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a 
Treasurer, a. Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Armes VL The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 

Aerie Vil. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

Antrim VILL It shall be the duty of the Board of Directora to regu- 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any 
regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business, 

Актс IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at lenst once in three 
years One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
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may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

Arrıcıe X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of 
the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is 
prescribed in Article IV, | 

Arnen XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAW 8. 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

IL. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose, 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors, At each annual meeting he 
shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts 
and payments of the previous year. 

ПТ. 5, After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year, 

III. e. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men— preferably men residing 
"in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer's 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society's prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon ns possible after the New 
Year's day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer's book, 
and published in the Proceedings. | 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Sociely, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rule» as the Directors shall prescribe, 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
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shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
price. 

VIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
ment within one month from the time when notice of such election is 
mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate member shall for two years fail 
to pay his assessments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
be dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

TX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions . 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two 
dollars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 


I. For tax Lionanr. 


l. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for e similar purpose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
a Vice President; and he shall return them within a time not exceeding 
three months from that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

5$. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society's books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian o sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
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